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Higher  Paper  Prices  And  Five-Day  Week 
Called  Uneconomic  By  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Fall  Convention  Appoints  Committees  to  Seek  Definition  of  General  Advertising  and  Standardized 
Composing  Room  Costs — Statistician  to  Study  Linage  Measurement  Methods  During  Winter 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C.  Nov.  13.— 
The  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  during  the  next  six 
months  will  undertake  the  solution  of 
three  operating  problems,  which,  if  not 
of  primary  importance,  have  nevertheless 
considerable  interest  in  a  period  when 
costs  threaten  to  match  or  overrun 
reven'ues.  The  semi-annual  convention 
at  Ashville  decided  that  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  under  its  mandate  should  study 
the  following  questions  and  report  their 
findings  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  next  April : 

Definition  of  what  is  local  and  what 
is  general  advertising. 

Survey  composing  room  costs  and 
draw  up  a  standard  form  for  allocating 
expense  which  can  be  used  by  all  news¬ 
papers. 

In  addition  the  convention  approved 
a  report  by  a  committee  appointed  last 
April  to  study  the  question  of  linage 
measurement.  The  report  called  for 
study  by  an  association  statistician  of 
present  linage  measurement  methods 
with  a  view  to  co-ordinating  the  work  of 
existing  measurement  bureaus  under  the 
direction  of  individual  or  co-operating 
newspapers.  The  committee’s  report, 

I  adopted  without  discussion  or  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  representative 
presenting  it,  declared  that  linage 
measurement  should  be  kept  in  the  haiuls 
of  the  publishers  concerned  and  should 
not  be  under  control  of  a  private  con¬ 
cern. 

The  convention  also  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  disapproving  the  five-day  week 
demanded  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  setting  the  face  of 
organized  newspaperdom  against  higher 
newsprint  prices  for  1930. 

The  question  of  defining  national  and 
local  advertising  was  debated  by  the  con¬ 
vention  with  the  result  that  a  motion  was 
passed  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  a 
definition  of  what  constitutes  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  was  suggested  during  the 
discussion  that  the  term  “National’’  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  changed  to  “General” 
advertising,  but  speakers  pointed  out  that 
the  latter  term  is  already  in  general  use. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  practice  of 
giving  the  local  rate  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  then  en.'ued.  The  need  of  a  na¬ 
tional  standard  for  determining  what  is 
general  advertising  was  stressed.  One 
speaker  who  pointed  out  that  the  present 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  practices 
resulting  from  the  lack  of  uniformity 
have  placed  the  advertising  agent  in  a 
difficult  position.  The  agent  knows  at 
all  times  what  advertising  is  commission- 
able  in  magazines,  but  is  in  a  great  many 
instances  never  sure  of  what  is  commis- 
sionable  in  newspapers  and  what  is  not. 
The  speaker  stfWfested  that  inasmuch  as 
the  A.N.P.A.  has  defined  the  elements 
necessary  for  agency  recognition,  the  as¬ 
sociation  should  now  clarify  the  situation. 

The  survey  of  composing  room  costs 
will  be  made  after  a  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  has 
drawn  up  a  standard  form  for  allocating 
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expense  which  will  apply  to  newspapers 
generally. 

The  chief  obstacle  which  the  survey 
faces  is  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  two 
publishers  compute  their  page  costs  on 
the  same  basis.  It  is  hoped  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  named  will  be  able  to  draw 
up  a  form  which  when  filled  in  by  the 
publishers  will  permit  cost  comparisons 
on  the  same  basis  between  various  mem¬ 
ber  papers. 

It  was  felt  that  such  a  survey,  involv¬ 
ing  both  labor  and  mechanicai  factors, 
did  not  fall  under  either  of  these  two 
.\.N.P..\.  departments.  Therefore  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  will  undertake  the  work. 

That  measurement  of  linage  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  concerns  privately 
owned  and  operated  for  profit  was  the 
statement  made  in  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  apptiinted  at  the  April  con¬ 
vention  to  recommend  a  common  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  measurement  of  linage  of 
memlKT  newspapers.  Those  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  are:  L.  K.  Nicholson,  Ne^v  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  chairman;  Don  U. 
Bridge,  Indianapolis  Kcivs;  A.  L.  Shu¬ 
man,  Fort  IVorth  Star-Telcfirain ;  W.  H. 
B.  I'owler,  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  and 
S.  R.  W’inch,  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
Their  reixirt  follows  in  full: 

“Your  committee  desires  to  report  as 
follows : 

“That  the  committee  has  lieen  unable 
in  the  time  alloted,  to  present  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  definite  enough  form 
for  action  at  the  fall  convention,  and  re¬ 
quests  that  the  time  for  detailed  report 
be  extemled  to  the  annual  convention  in 
April,  1930. 

“The  committee  requests  the  Ixiard  of 
directors  to  make  an  appropriation  to 


cover  the  employment  of  a  statistician  for 
as  long  a  period  as  necessary  prior  to 
the  annual  convention  to  secure  the  fol¬ 
lowing  data : 

“1.  A  list  of  all  local  measuring  bu¬ 
reaus,  whether  cooperative  or  otherwise. 

"2.  The  working  out  with  bureaus  and 
individual  members  with  your  committee 
the  most  simple  and  practical  method  of 
classifying  linage. 

“3.  The  assisting  of  your  committee  in 
securing  further  data  on  other  related 
points. 

“Your  committee,  after  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  recommends  that  the  assem¬ 
bling  and  dissemination  of  advertising 
linage  figures  of  A.N.P..A.  members 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  bureau  under 
direct  supervision  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  if 
further  investigatifin  develops  a  practical 
method  for  such  a  plan. 

“The  committee  makes  this  recom¬ 
mendation  and  asks  your  consideration 
for  the  following  reasons : 

“1.  Anythmg  as  important  as  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  tiK-asurement  of  advertising 
linage  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  co¬ 
operative  organization  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  concerns  privately  owned  and 
operated  for  profit. 

“2.  Since,  in  a  majority  of  cities,  cither 
local  bureaus  co-operatively  supported, 
or  else  a  statistical  department  of  one 
newspaper  are  now  accepted  as  authen¬ 
tic  by  the  newsiiapers  in  such  cities. 
The  establishment  of  a  central  co-opera¬ 
tive  bureau  could  co-ordinate  Uiesc  ex¬ 
isting  bureaus  as  a  .source  from  which 
the  authentic  newspaper  figures  would 
be  received.  This  in  turn  would  have 
some  obvious  advantages  to  publishers 
as  follows : 

“1.  It  would  materially  decrease  the 


Here  is  an  All-Ad  Bureau  group,  which  stands,  left  to  right — David  B.  Plum, 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Record;  William  A.  Thomson,  director.  Bureau  of  Advertising; 
F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  and  Walter  P.  Burn,  Pacific  Coast 
manager.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


cost  of  a  complete  linage  service  as  it 
would  largely  consist  in  co-ordinating 
existing  local  organizations. 

“2.  It  would  have  the  very  valuable 
element  of  speedy  service  to  the  local 
newspapers. 

“By  endorsing  this  report  and  securing 
an  appropriation  to  cover  the  service  of 
a  statistical  expert,  your  committee  will 
be  enabled  to  present  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  1930  a  detailed  plan  of  pnxredure, 
and  the  whole  matter  can  then  be  intell¬ 
igently  discussed  and  acted  upon.” 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  report 
from  the  floor  after  it  had  been  presented, 
and  a  vote  of  adoption  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  subjects  of  newsprint  and  the 
five-day  week  were  handled  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  sentiment  of  the  association  on 
the  former  topic  being  expressed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Kf.soiat.d,  that  the  members-  ‘  the 
A.N.P.A.  views  with  deepest  1 1  n  the 
continued  effort  being  made  to  negative 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
an  artificial  control  of  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  and  reaffirms  its  approval  of  the 
uniform  contract  price  basis.  The  mem¬ 
bership  further  feels  that  any  increase 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  in  the  face  of 
existing  conditions  will  be  persuasive 
evidence  that  such  increased  price  will 
be  the  result  of  collusive  combination. 
The  membership  therefore  recommends 
that  the  A.N.P.A.  follow  the  entire  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  clo.sest  attention,  so  that 
adequate  action  for  protection  may  be 
taken  should  that  course  become  advis¬ 
able.” 

The  effort  to  .substitute  “an  artificial 
control”  mentioned  in  the  resolution  re¬ 
fers  to  the  secret  meetings  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  with  the  Premiers  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  production  level  and  a 
standardized  price. 

I'he  resolution  condemning  the  five- 
day  week  was  in  the  form  of  a  reaffirm¬ 
ation  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  last  spring, 
which  declared  that  the  five-day  week 
was  uneconomic  and  if  granted  would 
increase  still  further  the  favorable  dif¬ 
ferential  which  already  exists  between 
the  income  of  printing  trades  groups  and 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  trades. 

It  was  adopted  following  presentation 
of  the  report  of  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Standing  Committee, 
which  is  carried  at  length  on  page  52. 

“To  date  the  union  allegations  con¬ 
cerning  necessity  for  the  five-day  week 
have  consisted  of  generalities  unsupported 
with  proof  and  not  in  harmony  with  pre¬ 
vious  statements  or  current  union  statis¬ 
tics,”  the  report  stated. 

It  suggested  that  a  joint  fact-finding 
committee  be  appointed  to  determine 
whether  excessive  involuntary  unemploy¬ 
ment  does  exist,  as  claimed  by  the  Union, 
and  if  it  exists  to  determine  whether  it 
is  concentrated  in  high-scale  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers  with  Union  members  re¬ 
fusing  to  take  employment  in  smaller 
places.  Also  this  committee  would  de¬ 
termine  what  number  of  unemployed  are 
newspaper  printers  and  what  number  are 
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Ker,  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator;  John 
S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American;  H.  Ponting,  Detroit  News; 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle; 
and  C.  H.  Rembold,  Cincinnati  Times 
Star.  Their  resolution,  quoted  above, 
w'as  presented  and  passed  at  the  closing 
session  Wednesday. 

The  free  publicity  evil,  a  topic  some¬ 
what  in  the  background  on  recent  A.  N. 
P.  A.  programs,  was  placed  in  the  lime¬ 
light  by  two  convention  speakers,  Merrill 
M.  I^rd,  of  the  Hearst  organization. 
New’  York,  and  Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming, 
publisher  of  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune- 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Lord,  whose  remarks 
are  carried  at  length  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  declared  that  in  continuing  to  ac¬ 
cept  puffs  from  advertisers  newspapers 
are  “acting  as  the  tail  to  the  magazine 
kite,”  while  Mrs.  Deming  told  how  she 
has  turned  down  “the  wily  press  agent.” 

In  former  years  when  propaganda  re¬ 
quests  were  not  so  numerous,  Mrs. 
Deming  wrote  personal  letters  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  telling  why  she  was 
refusing  to  print  their  handouts.  Later 
she  adopted  a  strict  .rule  that  nothing 
offered  free  was  to  be  printed. 

“We  can  afford  to  pay  for  everything 
that  goes  into  the  Tribune-Chronicle,” 
she  told  her  city  editor.  “Nothing  free 
is  harmless.” 

She  had  a  rubber  stamp  made  carrying 
the  two  lines : 

“Why  don’t  you  pay  for  it?”  and 
employment  are  curtailed  because  of  the  Southivest  .-imerican  and  Timcs-Record,  “Take  our  name  from  your  lists.” 
number  of  commercial  shops  which  went  and  president  of  the  Southern  News-  To  do  the  job  thoroughly  she  has  set 

non-union  as  a  result  of  the  44  hour  paper  Publishers  Association.  aside  one  week  each  month  during  which 

week  strike  of  the  1.  T.  U.  The  subject  of  newsprint  prices  for  all  publicity  matter  is  placed  upon  her 

Mechanical  and  traffic  problems  were  1930  was  taken  up  as  the  first  item  of  desk,  then  she  has  her  secretary  stamp 
touched  upon  in  the  reports  of  \\  .  E.  liusiness.  General  discussion  was  asked  each  piece  of  propaganda  and  return  it  to 
Wines,  manager,  mechanical  department,  for  from  the  floor  and  several  members  the  advertiser  himself,  and  not  to  the 
and  W .  J.  Mathey,  manager,  traffic  de-  responded,  including  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  press  agent. 

partment  of  the  association  which  are  Syracuse  Post-Statuiard ;  J.  S.  Parks,  E.  “We  average  twenty  letters  a  day,  in- 
Mrried  on  pages  54,  .55  and  56  of  this  P.  Adler,  Davenport  Times;  Jo.sepbus  eluding  Sunday,"  she  declared. 

.  ,r  n  »  •  .  Daniels,  Col.  J.  O.  Adler,  Acre  York  As  a  result  of  this  policy  she  has  had 

The  A.*\.P.A.  IS  strenuous!)  opi)osiiig  Titites;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltifftofc  Suh,'  many  calls  from  representatives  of  as- 
any  iiicre^e  of  freight  rates  on  news-  and  Eugene  Farrell,  Newark  Nezvs.  The  sociations  and  large  advertisers  w’hose 
print  :..nd  has  had  representatives  present  consensus  was  that  there  is  no  reasonable  publicity  has  been  returned,  each  caller 
at  all  of  the  hearings  to  date  of  the  In-  basis  for  an  increased  1930  price  for  trying  to  convince  her  that  her  policy 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  w’hich  is  newsprint,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Cana-  is  wrong.  In  addition  her  paper’s 
investigating  rates  on  agricultural  prod-  (jjan  mills  are  now  operating  below  special  representative  in  Chicago  has 
ucts  to  determine  if  they  are  too  high,  capacity.  been  frequently  reminded  of  the  paper’s 

and  which  may  result  in  r^ommenda-  \  show  of  hands  was  asked  for  on  “lack  of  co-operation”  and  insinuations 

tions  for  increased  rates  on  other  freight.  li,>\^-  many  members  present  had  signed  made  that  advertising  would  be  withheld 

E.  W .  Antrim  of  the  Chtcago  Trtbutu'  contracts  for  their  paper  supply  for  1930.  if  the  policy  were  continued.  Her  New 
presented  a  detailed  report  of  the  I.  C.  C.  Twenty-three  indicated  they  had.  eight  York  representative,  however,  has  not 
newsprint  freight  rate  case  to  date,  and  that  they  had  not,  while  the  rest  did  not  been  thus  approached,  she  said, 
urged  all  newspaper  publishers  to  slno  vote.  Those  who  had  signed  contracts  Mrs.  Deming  concluded  her  talk  with 
by  water  wherever  pracUcable  m  order  tc  were  asked  to  tell  whether  at  the  pres-  the  suggestion  that  for  two  or  three 

convince  the  railroads  that  a  serious  loss  cut  price,  at  a  higher  or  a  lower  price,  months  all  A.  N.  P.  A.  members  collect 

of  revenue  will  result  if  higher  news-  hut  there  was  no  resjKinse.  all  material  and  send  it  to  A.  N.  P.  A. 

print  rates  are  imposed.  ^  A  committee  of  seven  was  then  named  headquarters  where  it  would  be  sorted 

After  Mr.  .Antrim  had  concluded  his  to  draw  up  a  resolution  expressing  the  and  forwarded  to  the  advertisers  whose 
report,  the  convention  extended  him  a  association’s  feeling  regarding  the  news-  products  it  promoted.  Letters  would  be 
formal  vote  of  thanks  for  his  efficient  print  situation.  They  were:  S.  R.  sent  with  the  material  pointing  out  the 
handling  of  the  1.  C.  C.  case  in  his  capac-  Winch,  Portlatid  (Ore.)  Journal;  E.  P.  great  waste  involved.  Other  letters 

ity  as  chairman  of  the  A.N.F.A.  traffic  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times;  F.  1.  would  be  directed  to  the  press  agents 

committee. 

The  work  of  William  B.  Bryant, 
former  publisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.J.) 

Press-Guardian,  as  chairman  for  several 
conventions  of  the  A.N.P.A.  program 
committee  was  highly  praised  by  Charles 
H,  Taylor  of  the  Boston  Globe,  who  of¬ 
fered  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted  with  a  rising  vote; 

“Resolved,  That  the  .American  New? 
paper  Publishers  .Association  express  its 
deep  regret  at  the  resignation  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Bryant  as  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program  committee  and  its  sense 
of  appreciation  for  the  efficient  and  mas¬ 
terly  handling  of  the  work  of  that  com¬ 
mittee.” 

Mr.  Bryant  sold  the  Press-Guardian 
last  July  to  the  Ridder  Brothers,  but  ex¬ 
pects  to  le-enter  the  business  in  the  near 
future. 

After  a  morning  of  golf,  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  formally  opened  Monday  after¬ 
noon  by  John  Stewart  Bryan.  \Richmottd 
Netfs  Leader,  presiding  in  the  place  of 
President  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Kervs, 
who  was  called  to  Washington  on  busi¬ 
ness.  The  members  rose  and  stood  in 
silence  for  one  minute  as  an  Armistice 
Day  tribute  to  the  war  dead,  following 
which  Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  News  6r  Obser^rr,  spoke  wel¬ 
coming  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  then  introduced  and 
he  in  turn  introduced  E.  H.  Harris, 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  find.)  Palla¬ 
dium  and  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  and  John  S.  Parks. 


The  distinguished  auctioneer  of  A.N.P.A.  golf  stars,  S.  E.  Thomason,  who 
stands  at  the  left,  publishes  the  Chicago  Illustrated  Times.  With  him  are, 
left  to  right,  W.  E.  Marfarlane,  Chicago  Tribune;  Eidwin  S.  E'riendly,  New 
Y’ork  Sun;  and  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 


The  photographer  recorded  this  foursome,  left  to  right,  as  Frank  D.  Throop, 
Davenport  (la.)  Democrat;  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Masic  City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette; 
William  F.  Metten,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening;  and  J.  S.  Mims, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

commercial  printers,  whose  chances  of  publisher  of  the  Fort  Smith  (.Ark.) 


who  prepared  the  matter  telling  them 
the  number  of  pieces  returned. 

“We  are  losing  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  as  a  result  of  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  evil.”  she  said  in  closing.  “Let  us 
strive  for  some  definite  and  united  action 
which  will  give  the  parasites  a  big  jolt 
and  show  them  their  day  is  dead.” 

Following  Mrs.  Deming,  H.  H.  Hoff¬ 
man  of  the  Worcester  ^ass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette,  spoke  on  “Trends  in  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising,”  showing  that  factors 
are  at  work  which  will  result  in  greater 
local  linage  for  newspapers,  chief  among 
them  the  increased  competition  chain 
st»res  are  meeting  among  the  live  inde¬ 
pendents  and  the  entrance  of  fashion  and 
quality  as  dominant  trends  in  merchan¬ 
dising. 

“The  independent  dealer  is  giving  the 
chain  store  stiffer  competition  than  ever 
before,”  Mr.  Hoffman  said.  “He  has 
leaned  how  the  chains  buy  and  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  chains  have  forced  him  to 
give  bettier  service  to  customers,  which 
is  resulting  in  more  business  for  him. 

“The  chain  stores  were  established  on 
a  purely  price  basis  and  they  were  able 
to  undersell  other  stores  because  of 
their  quantity  purchases. 

“But  with  fashion  as  a  prime  element 
in  selection  and  new  designs  and  color 
schemes  coming  in  almost  every  week, 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  store 
buying.  Merchants  must  buy  in  smaller 
quantities  and  oftener,  which  takes  away 
part  of  the  buying  advantage  the  chains 
had  when  they  bought  in  big  lots.  This, 
of  course,  makes  buying  more  expensive 
and  still  further  reduces  the  spread  be- 
tw'een  cost  and  selling  price  of  chain 
merchandise. 

“All  these  things  are  working  to  make 
chains  adopt  more  strenuous  methods  of 
sales  promotion,  which  inevitably  means 
more  newspaper  advertising. 

“There  was  a  period  of  about  ten 
years  w'hen  newspaper  advertising  laid 
increasing  emphasis  on  prices,  but  be¬ 
ginning  about  four  year  ago  merchants 
began  to  stress  fashion  and  quality  more 
and  price  less.  The  present  great  wave 
of  ‘fashion  mindedness’  is  a  result  of 
that  fact,  not  the  cause  of  it. 

“Price  advertising  naturally  caused 
people  to  buy  at  the  lowest  offer,  which 
resulted  in  a  decreasing  average  sales 
check.  In  order  to  maintain  or  increase 
their  gross  revenues  in  the  face  of  a  de¬ 
creasing  average  per  sale,  stores  were 
forced  to  make  more  individual  sales, 
which  naturally  increased  selling  ex¬ 
penses.  That  largely  accounts  for  the 
decrease  in  retail  store  profits. 

“With  the  arrival  of  fashion  and 
quality  as  a  prime  factor  in  selling, 
there  was  a  chance  to  increase  the 
average  sale  and  also  the  gross  withc^t 
increasing  selling  costs,  and  this  in¬ 
creased  gross  would  yield  a  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  in  dollars  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  advertising  percentage 
cost. 

“Both  the  chain  store  situation  and 
the  fashion  store  are  gradually  working 
to  increase  retail  advertising.”  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  concluded. 

The  local-national  rate  situation  which 
from  the  attention  accorded  it  at  this 
convention  and  the  recent  CThicago  meet¬ 
ings  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  paramount 
problems  facing  the  industry,  was  aired 
by  Nelson  P.  Poynter  of  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Dispatch. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  “The  Eternal 
Triangle  of  National  Advertising,”  he 
attempted  to  “debunk”  the  situation  by 
declaring  that  the  spread  between  local 
and  national  rates  is  unsound  and  that 
only  by  a  general  levelling  of  rates  up¬ 
wards  will  bootlegging  of  local  rates 
be  discouraged,  and  newspapers  get  a 
larger  slice  of  the  national  advertising 
budget. 

He  began  by  citing  criticisms  heard 
from  publishers  on  the  high  cost  of 
special  representation,  and  then  listing 
the  services  publishers  expect  from  their 
“specials.” 

“If  we  expect  all  these  things  from 
our  national  representative,  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  for  such  service,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Like  editors  and  publishers, 
proof  readers  and  reporters,  printers  and 
circulators — special  representatives  must 
live,  and  be  rewarded  for  their  efforts 
in  the  highly  competitive  field  of  na- 
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tional  advertising.  The  question  is — 
what  is  an  equitable  reward? 

“Where  the  publisher  enjoys  an  ex¬ 
clusive  field  and  is  close  to  the  jobbing 
center  of  his  trading  territory,  he  needs 
less  assistance  from  the  special  than  a 
publisher  needs  in  a  highly  competitive 
field  with  scattered  centers  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Obviously  the  special  representa¬ 
tives  in  these  two  fields  should  be  re¬ 
warded  differently.  The  problem  re¬ 
duces  itself  to  one  of  selling  cost,  to 
which  no  rule  of  thumb  can  be  applied. 
Five  per  cent  can  be  a  high  selling  cost 
on  some  newspapers  while  35  per  cent 
can  be  low  on  others. 

"My  complaint  in  general  about  this 
remuneration  is  that  the  selling  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  needs  some  debunking 
that  will  be  healthful  to  the  newspapers, 
the  specials  and  the  advertisers. 

"Some  place  along  the  line  there  is 
waste  and  ultimately  it  is  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  pay  the  bill.  I  believe  that 
selling  costs  for  national  advertising 
have  become  excessive  when  you  con¬ 
sider  all  of  them.  From  the  gross  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  is  first  deducted  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  and  two  per  cent  to  the 
agency,  a  commission  which  the  news¬ 
papers  do  not  begrudge  because  they 
have  raised  their  rates  to  more  than  to 
take  care  of  it.  Then  comes  another 
sacred  fifteen  per  cent — the  commission 
to  the  special  representative.  This  means 
that  most  newspapers  are  netting  only 
sixty-eight  per  cent  of  their  gross  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenues  before  any  of 
the  local  selling  costs  are  figured. 

"This  local  cost  of  course  varies  with 
each  publication.  A  separate  and  expen¬ 
sive  staff,  devoting  its  entire  energy  to 
national  advertising,  and  a  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  pull  in  business,  but  the 
cost  is  chargeable  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  On  the  smaller  newspapers  the  cost 
of  belonging  to  the  .^udit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  can  justifiably  be  charged  to 
national  advertising  expense  because  the 
local  merchant  knows  whether  or  not  he 
is  getting  results  and  easily  can  verify 
the  circulation  of  his  local  publication. 

"The  result  of  this  wide  spread  be¬ 
tween  gross  and  net  income  on  national 
advertising  is  that  the  publisher  jacks  up 
his  national  advertising  rate  beyond  his 
local  rate  to  cover  the  difference  in  net 
returns.  We  have  gone  on  the  theory 
that  if  some  advertisers  want  such  serv¬ 
ice  and  co-operation,  we  must  pass  on 
the  cost  to  all  national  advertisers. 

"There  is  bunk  here  that  is  fermenting 
and  causing  trouble.  The  agencies  have 
never  questioned  the  rates — the  higher 
the  rates  the  higher  their  commissions. 
Likewise,  the  publishers,  gentlemen  that 
we  are,  have  not  questioned  the  commis¬ 
sions  to  the  agencies  and  specials. 

“But  what  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
real  advertiser  who  is  paying  the  bill? 
The  cost-finding  experts  are  questioning 
the  sacredness  of  the  spread  between 
local  and  national  rates  which  varies 
from  30  to  100  per  cent. 

“The  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  rehashed  this  question 
rather  thoroughly  two  weeks  ago  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  gist  of  the  discussion  was 
to  ‘stand  by  your  rates  and  make  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  like  it.’ 

“In  this  I  do  not  believe.  In  fact  such 
conflict  between  advertisers  and  publica¬ 
tions  is  destructive  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  ip  general,  and  the  specials  and  the 
agencies  lose  in  particular.  Many  auto¬ 
mobile  tire  and  radio  advertisers  are  e'n- 
•'oying  local  rates  by  placing  their  cooy 
through  the  dealers  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis. 
The  automobile  advertisers  have  made  a 
concentrated  drive  to  obtain  local  rates. 
Even  the  food  advertisers  are  making 
allowances  on  local  copy  which  include 
certain  brand  names  and  cuts.  Such 
advertising  leaves  the  special  entirely  out 
in  the  cold  and  reduces  the  agency  to  a 
copy  writing  institution  instead  of  ele¬ 
vating  it  to  the  position  of  a  wise  space¬ 
buying,  advertising  counselor.  Such  a 
step  is  backward.  The  manufacturer 
will  lose  because  his  copy  will  be  placed 
haphazardly.  The  agencies  will  lose,  in 
that  space  buying  experience  of  the  past 
wdll  be  scrapped  in  favor  of  local  dealers 
and  distributors.  The  special  will  be 
eliminated  entirely,  and  the  newspapers 
will  meet  wdth  a  general  lowering  of 
rates. 


“This  is  an  extreme  picture  which  I 
paint  but  we  may  approach  it  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  swell  out  our  chests,  pound  our 
desks,  and  say  that  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  must  pay  through  the  nose,  that  they 
cannot  get  along  without  the  newspapers, 
and  that  we  can  charge  them  any  kind 
of  a  rate  without  killing  the  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  egg. 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  avoid  such  conflict 
by  putting  our  house  in  order.  As  I  see 
it,  the  only  solution  is  to  adjust  our  na¬ 
tional  and  local  rates  on  a  more  equal 
level  that  will  be  both  equitable  and 
profitable.  It  will  require  a  general 
leveling  upwards  of  rates  with  a  spread 
between  national  and  local  of  about  15 
per  cent. 

“I  realize  that  I  am  treading  on  sacred 
ground,  but  never  yet  have  I  seen  the 
wisdom,  the  logic  and  the  high  principle 
of  economics  that  proves  a  line  of  ad¬ 
vertising  should  cost  one  advertiser  more 
than  another.  I  plead  guilty  to  incon¬ 
sistency  in  that  the  spread  between  my 
national  rates  and  the  most  favored  local 
advertiser  is  as  great  or  greater  than  the 
spread  of  any  of  the  publications  here, 
but  I  maintain  it  is  unsound  and  that  the 
sooner  we  get  together  to  eradicate  such 
differences  the  stronger  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  going  to  be  in  general. 

“I  have  made  time  studies  in  my  own 
plant  on  advertising  composition  and  with 
the  exception  of  theatres,  the  mechanical 
production  costs  are  highest  of  those 
advertisements  enjoying  the  lowest  rates 
— namely,  department  store  and  furniture 
advertisements. 


A  eross-eountry  A.N.P.A.  foursome  composed  of  Louis  Wiley,  New  York 
Times;  Cordon  Law,  Portland  Oregon  Journal;  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman. 
Special  Standing  Committee.  A.N.P.A.,  Indianapolis;  and  S.  R.  Winch, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 


get  coverage,  the  small-town  newspaper  Xnfs-Journal  was  principal  speaker, 

does  not  get  advertising,  the  small-town  Mr.  Miller  heaped  good  natured  ridicule 

representative  does  not  get  his  conimis-  upon  those  persons  who  are  always  shak- 

“I  try  to  put  myself  in  the  position  of  sion  and  the  agency  is  not  doing  as  goixl  ing  their  heads  ruefully  over  the  trends 

the  man  who  is  paying  the  national  ad-  a  job  for  the  advertiser  as  it  is  possible  of  the  times  and  lamenting  “whither  are 

vertising  bill.  It  would  irritate  me  to  to  do,  since  less  goods  will  be  sold  if  we  drifting?”  He  emphasized  that  “life 

the  coverage  is  incomplete. 

"There  is  only  one  solution.  W'e  must 
stop  kidding  ourselves  and  each  other 
and  I  think  this  debunking  is  occurring 
rapidly.  For  years  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  has  tried  to  make  an  occult 
mystery  of  national  advertising^.  In 
turn,  the  newspapers  have  kept  their 


know  tiiat  I  had  to  pay  more  to  adver 
tise  a  new  automobile  than  an  old  one, 
to  advertise  my  guaranteed  brand  of 
tire  to  be  sold  at  a  luxurious  tire  sta¬ 
tion  than  for  a  department  store  com¬ 
petitor  to  advertise  an  off-brand  tire 
bargain  in  a  basement.  It  would  make 
me  feel  like  an  .American  in  Paris. 


is  a  matter  of  attitude”  and  urged  his 
hearers,  if  they  would  he  happy  and 
enjoy  life,  not  to  take  themselves  too 
seriously. 

Jerome  I).  Barnum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post  Standard,  was  toastmaster. 


LORDS  TAKE  GOLF  HONORS 


“We  all  hate  discrimination.  We  our-  local  rates  secret,  and  merrily  have  raised 
selves  are  content  with  the  charges  for  the  rates  to  the  national  advertiser,  but 
a  feature  or  cut  service  only  so  long  as  quake  in  their  shoes  at  tJie  suggestion 


we  know  that  everyone  of  the  same  size 
is  paying  the  same  price.  Let  us  find 
out  that  one  publisher  is  buying  that 
featme  or  cut  service  cheaper  and  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  our  rate,  and  are 
suspicious  of  the  syndicate  from  which 
we  buy. 

“Smaller  newsi)apers  like  mine  arc 
laying  them.selves  wide  open  to  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  larger  nearby  centers  by 
such  discrimination.  To  an  increasing 
extent,  national  automobile,  automobile 
accessory,  electrical  refrigerator  and  stove 
advertisers  in  the  metropolitan  dailies 
are  including  the  signatures  of  nearby 
dealers  in  their  advertisements.  As  a 


of  passing  some  of  the  increasing  costs 
on  to  the  local  advertiser  or  readers. 

“.•\  general  leveling  of  rates  upward 
will  discourage  bootlegging  local  rates. 


Hearst  Executive  and  Hi*  Wife  Score 
Low  Gross  at  A.N.P.A.  Tourney 

.Asuevili.e,  N.  C,  Nov.  13. — Golf  was 
given  a  large  place  on  the  program  of 
the  fall  .'\.N.P..\.  convention  here  this 


and  I  believe  such  adjustment  is  sound  week  witli  a  morning  and  an  afternoon 
economy  that  will  result  in  the  news-  devoted  to  that  pastime. 


pai)ers  gettintr  a  still  larger  slice  of  the 
national  advertising  budget.” 

The  sessions  were  attended  by  about 
125  members.  F'ntertainment  features 


Louis  H.  Brush  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  of  Ohio  won  premier  hon¬ 
ors  and  a  handsome  cigarette  box  for 
his  low  net  score  of  151  for  36  holes  of 


included  golf  tournaments  for  both  men  medal  play.  His  scores  were:  90-19-71; 
and  women,  sightseeing  trips  into  the  99-19-80. 


nearby  mountains,  and  a  golf  pool 
auction,  the  latter  held  Monday  night. 

The  convention  baiKiuet  was  held 
Tuesday  night,  at  which  Thurman  H. 


result  the  small-town  dealer  does  not  Miller,  editor  of  the  Wilmington  (O.) 


Another  All-America  foursome  with  the  South  represented  by  W.  H.  Essex, 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record;  the  Eiast  by  W.  J.  Mathey,  traffic  department 
manager,  A.N.P.A.;  the  North  by  Frederick  H.  Keefe,  Newburgh-Beacon 
(N.Y.)  News,  and  the  West  by  W.  P.  Lyon.  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald. 


Merrill  M.  I^rd  of  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization,  New  York,  won  the  low-gross 
score  and  an  ash  tray  for  his  two  even 
rounds,  82-5-77 ;  82-5-77. 

The  ladies’  tournament  low  net  prize 
of  a  silver  vase  was  won  by  Mrs.  P. 
S.  Ludlow,  wife  of  the  president  of  the 
Troy  (N.Y.)  Record,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  scores:  109-27-82;  122-27-95;  177. 

A  silver  bonbon  dish,  the  low  gross 
prize,  was  won  by  Mrs.  Helen  Stowell 
Lord.  Her  scores  were:  106-13-93; 
106-13-93  ;  total  186. 

High  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
golf  pool  organized  Monday  night  with 
S.  E.  Thomason  as  auctioneer.  Players 
were  “sold”  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the 
basis  of  the  scores  they  had  made  in 
Monday  morning's  play  after  deducting 
their  regular  club  handicap.  Spurred  on 
by  the  masterly  auctioneering  of  Mr. 
Thomason,  prices  ranging  from  $5  to 
$50  were  bid  for  the  chances  of  the 
various  players.  When  the  auction  was 
over  a  pfK)l  of  $742  had  been  collected 
which  was  to  be  apportioned  on  a  40- 
30-20  basis  to  those  holding  the  “rights” 
to  the  three  winning  players. 

Walter  M.  Dear  of  the  Jersey  City 
Jersey  Journal  won  the  low  net  in  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon’s  play  with  a  92,  handicap 
17,  net  75.  His  chances  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  $17  by  Sydney  I^zarus  of 
the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times,  who  was 
given  $371,  half  of  the  pfX)l. 

Second  and  third  places  were  tied  with 
.A.  E.  I).  Corson,  I.ockt>ort  (N.Y.) 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  and  Merrill  M. 
Ix)rd,  each  shooting  82-5-77.  W.  C. 
Houser  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
and  Louis  Brush,  holders  of  their  names 
in  the  pool,  each  collected  $185. .50. 


/ 
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CAPPER  AUTHOR  OF  BILL  PROTECTING 
NEWS  MEN  IN  CONTEMPT  CASES 

Senator  Introduces  Measure  Granting  Immunity  to  Reporters 
in  D.  of  C.  Courts  for  Refusing  to  Divulge  Sources  of 
Information — Aroused  by  Washington  Times’  Men’s  Plight 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  14.—  As  there  is  pending  before  the  Senate  Tex.”’ 

Reporters,  editors  and  publishers  of  Judiciary  Committee  a  bill  introduced  Nov.  30 _ Ozark  Press  Assn.,  40th 

newspapers  in  the  National  Capital  may  several  weeks  ago  ^hy^  Senator  Arthur  H.  anniversary  meeting,  Springfield, 

refuse  to  disclose  the  source  of  confiden-  Vandenbere  of  Michigan,  restricting  the  lyj^^ 

tial  information  without  the  hazard  of  power  of  federal  judges  in  certain  con- 

facing  contempt  proceedings,  if  a  bill  in-  tempt  cases,  the  Capjier  bill,  when  in- 

troduced  in  the  Senate  today  is  passed  by  troduced,  might  be  and  probably  would  peculiar  obligations  that  a  ncws- 

Congress.  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Van-  paper  reporter  owes  to  the  public  whom 

Kansas,  publisher  of  several  dailies  and  denberg  measure.  _  jjg  sej-yes. 

weekly  publications,  has  sponsored  the  In  the  meantime,  Burkett,  Henricks,  ^5  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mr. 

bill,  the  important  provision  of  which  is  and  Nevin  are  "doing  their  time”  in  ^e  Capper  has  undertaken  to  draft  a  law 

as  follows :  District  of  Columbia  jail,  with  nothing  £qj.  ^jjg  District  of  Columbia,  modeled 

"That  in  proceedings  in  any  court  of  to  worry  about  other  than  the  calendar,  upon  that  of  Maryland,  to  extend  to 


As  there  is  pending  before  the  Senate 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  18 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
meeting.  Powers  Hotel,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Nov.  18-20 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
national  convention.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nov.  28-30 — T  e  X  a  s  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Laredo, 
Tex. 

Nov.  30 — Ozark  Press  Assn.,  40th 
anniversary  meeting,  Springfield, 
Mo. 


Congress.  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  Van-  paper  reporter  owes  to  the  public  whom 
Kansas,  publisher  of  several  dailies  and  denberg  measure.  _  jjg  serves. 

weekly  publications,  has  sponsored  the  In  the  meantime,  Burkett,  Henricks,  ^5  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mr. 

bill,  the  important  provision  of  which  is  and  Nevin  are  "doing  their  time”  in  ^e  Capper  has  undertaken  to  draft  a  law 
as  follows :  District  of  Columbia  jail,  with  nothing  £qj.  ^jjg  District  of  Columbia,  modeled 

"That  in  proceedings  in  any  court  of  to  worry  about  other  than  the  calendar,  upon  that  of  Maryland,  to  extend  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  before  either  On  the  order  of  William  Randolph  newspaper  reporters  the  same  protection 
House  of  Congress,  or  any  committee  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  Washington  jjj  jj,g  matter  of  confidences  obtained  in 
thereof,  or  any  joint  committee  of  the  Times,  the  three  prisoners  are  drawing  jj^g  j^g  q£  (]uty  that  is  enjoyed  by  law- 
Congress,  no  reporter,  editor,  or  pub-  double  salary,  and  Ralph  H.  Benton,  yers,  doctors  and  members  of  the 

lisher  connected  with  any  newspaper  pub-  managing  editor  of  the  Times,  has  word  clergy. 

lished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  that  a  gold  watch  and  a  thousand  dollars  “Certainly  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
be  compelled  to  disclose  the  source  of  for  each  of  the  men  will  be  forthcoming  journalist  stands  in  a  position  toward 
any  information,  confidential  in  its  na-  to  assuage  their  sensibilities  if  they  have  public  in  no  way  different  from  that 
ture,  obtained  by  him  for  publication  in  been  in  any  degree  outraged  by  being  of  tnem^rs  of  these  three  professions, 
such  newspaper.”  forc^  to  board  and  room  at  the  Dis-  newspaperman  unprotected  is  im- 

Considerable  surprise  was  expressed  trict’s  expense  for  45  days.  able  to  render  a  full  measure  of  services 

among  Washington  newspaper  men  that  The  Maryland  law,  which  is  the  pion^r  to  his  community.  If  he  cannot  obtain 

the  bill  as  introduced  is  limited  to  the  legislation  in  the  field  of  protecting  the  truth  in  the  sacredness  of  confidence 
District  of  Columbia  and  seeks  protec-  newspaper  men  against  demands  that  they  without  being  under  the  apprehension  of 
tion  only  for  members  of  the  staff  of  reveal  the  source  of  confidential  informa-  revealing  the  sources  of  his  information. 


tion  only  for  members  of  the  staff  of  reveal  the  source  of  confidential  informa-  revealing  the  sources  of  his  information, 
newspapers  published  within  the  district,  tion  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  he  is  so  seriously  handicapped  as  to  ^ 
Washington  correspondents  for  pa-  more  than  30  years.  The  question  arose  unable  to  render  to  his  community  that 


Washington  correspondents  for  pa-  more  than  30  years.  The  question  arose 
pers  in  cities  other  than  Washington  when  John  Morris,  of  the  Baltimore 
would  have  no  protection  under  the  Sun,  obtained  information  which  bore  on 
bill  as  drawn.  The  general  expectation  a  grand  jury’s  activities.  It  was  con- 
was  that  the  bill  would  apply  to  all  sidered  vital  and  the  grand  jury  wiled 
newspaper  men  in  all  federal  courts  on  him  to  reveal  the  source  of  his  in- 


throughout  the  co'untry. 

Senator  Capper  does  not  indicate  very 


formation. 

contempt. 


He  refused  and  was  held  in 
His  continued  refusal,  how- 


clearly  his  reasons  for  making  the  ever,  brought  about  abandonment  of  the 
measure  applicably  only  to  the  local  contempt  proceedings.  The  incident 
situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  occurred  in  the  late  ’80s  brought 
He  says,  however,  that  if  in  the  dis-  about  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the 
cussion  of  the  bill  before  the  judiciary  enactment  of  a  state  law  protecting  a 
committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  it  newspaper  man  in  keeping  a  confidence, 
develops  that  its  scope  be  broadened.  In  commenting  on  Senator  Capper’s 

he  will  not  hesitate  to  amend  it  or  in-  determination  to  seek  a  federal  law  along 
troduce  a  new  measure  of  more  general  the  same  lines,  in  a  recent  issue,  the 
application.  _  Washinqton  Herald  said  editorially: 

W  hen  Linton  Burkett,  Gorman  M.  "Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas, 

Hendricks,  and  John  E.  Nevin,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


full  measure  of  faithful  service  which 
the  people  have  long  come  to  expect  of 
the  newspaper. 

“The  newspaper  has  a  peculiar  duty  to 
perform,  and  this  duty  can  not  be  per¬ 
formed  except  in  a  spirit  of  untrammeled 
lilierty  and  absolute  fearlessness. 

“Maryland,  nearly  a  third  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  saw  the  wisdom  of  extending 
to  newspapermen  the  peculiar  immunity 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  bar  and  of 
the  medical  and  clerical  professions. 
That  law  has  worked  well  in  Maryland. 

“Recent  developments  in  this  city,  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  press  have  been 
challenged,  lead  to  the  hope  that  Sena¬ 
tor  Capper  will  push  his  proposed  bill 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  enact  it  into  law  as  early  as 


Washinfjton  Times'  reporters,  were  sen-  Committee  of  the  Senate,  is  first  of  all  a  possible  in  the  next  session, 
tenced  Oct.  30  to  serve  45  days  in  jail  newspaperman.  “No  more  progressive  ai 

for  refusing  to  divulge  information  im-  ".^s  the  distinguished  publisher  of  a  steo  toward  the  establishmi 


parted  to  them  in  confidence.  Senator  number  of  important  daily  and  weekly 
Capper's  interest  was  aroused.  Justice  newspapers  he  understands  better  per- 
Peyton  Gordon,  of  the  District  of  Colum-  haps  than  any  other  member  of  the  Sen- 
bia  Supreme  Court,  sentenced  the  re-  - - 


wspaperman.  “No  more  progressive  and  enlightened 

".^s  the  distinguished  publisher  of  a  step  toward  the  establishment  of  the  ex- 
imber  of  important  daily  and  weekly  act  position  of  the  newspaper  in  the  com¬ 


munity  could  be  taken, 
hadlv  needed.” 


Such  a  law  is 


porters  for  contempt  when  they  declined 
to  reveal  to  a  grand  jury  the  sources  of 
information  published  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  in  its  expose  of  bootlegging 
conditions  in  Washington. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  get  a 
law  through  Congress  or  not,”  Senator 
Capper  said  in  referring  to  the  measure 
he  has  introduced.  After  the  bill  is 
introduced  it  will  be  referred  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee,  and  an  opportunity 
for  argument  of  its  merits  will  be  had. 
I  feel  that  the  protection  of  newspaper 
men  in  their  refusal  to  divulge  the 
sources  of  information  given  them  in 
confidence  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  have 
attention.  My  bill  will  at  least  serve  the 
purpose  of  promoting  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject. 

“If  a  newspaper  man  is  given  in¬ 
formation  under  his  promise  not  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  source.  I’m  in  entire  svTnpathy 
with  him  in  his  keeping  that  pl^ge  and 
I  do  not  believe  he  should  be  forced  to 
divulge  the  source  under  penalty  of  be¬ 
ing  jailed  for  contempt. 

“Just  how  far  we  can  go  in  a  law 
seeking  this  protection,  I  do  not  know. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  controversial 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  should  have  immunity  in 
such  cases.  It  may  be  that  this  im¬ 
munity  should  be  withheld  in  the  event 
that  in  obtaining  the  information  the  re¬ 
porter  himself  participated  in  or  abetted 
the  breaking  of  a  law.  Those  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  must  be  discussed  and  decided 
in  the  light  of  acceptable  legal  practice. 
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PREMIERS  OFFER  AID  IN 
PAPER  PROBLEM 

Taschereau  and  Ferguson  Will  Work 
With  Manufacturers  for  Price  and 

Production  Agreement,  if  De¬ 
sired,  They  Announce 

Premier  Taschereau,  of  Quebec,  and 
Premier  Ferguson,  of  Ontario,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  they  would  again 
extend  their  services  to  the  newsprint 
industry  of  Canada,  if  so  desired,  in  an 
effort  to  reach  a  new  agreement  on  news¬ 
print  production  and  prices  or  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  present  agreement,  which  ex¬ 
pires  at  the  end  of  this  year.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  following  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Premiers  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  Nov.  13. 

Mr.  Taschereau  explained  that  the  ex¬ 
isting  agreement  had  worked  to  stabilize 
conditions  in  the  paper  industry. 

“They  may  not  need  our  help,”  Mr. 
Taschereau  said,  “The  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  On¬ 
tario  has  operated  during  the  last  year 
on  a  basis  of  about  85  per  cent  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  it  has  been  announced  that 
consumption  has  increased  approximately 
by  12  per  cent  during  the  year,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  situation  has  been 
greatly  stabilized. 

“It  is  not  expected  that  consumption 
of  newsprint  will  increase  materially  in 
Canada,  for  it  is  said  that  newspapers 
have  attained,  for  the  most  part,  their 
limit  of  development  as  regards  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  radio  has  become  a  medium  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  that  manufacturers  employ  it 
in  many  cases.” 

Premier  Ferguson,  in  an  interview, 
stressed  the  value  of  cooperation  between 
the  provinces. 

“I  have  followed  the  practice  of  meet¬ 
ing  Premier  Taschereau  occasionally  in 
order  to  work  out  plans  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  both  provinces. 

“We  discussed  and  reached  conclusions 
on  the  paper  industry.  We  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  work  in  the  unification 
of  many  of  the  provinces’  laws,  game 
laws,  succession  duties  and  in  many 
other  ways.” 

A  definite  decision  is  expected  shortly 
by  newsprint  executives  and  P.  B.  Wil¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Newsprint  Institute 
of  Canada,  has  declared  that  no  formal 
meeting  of  that  group  is  scheduled  for 
the  near  future. 

The  agreement  made  by  International 
Paper  Company  in  its  new  contract  with 
publishers  last  year  was  to  the  effect 
that,  if  any  change  in  price  was  to  be 
made  for  1930,  announcement  of  this 
change  would  be  made  to  customers  be¬ 
fore  Nov.  30.  Although  no  change  has 
yet  been  announced,  J.  L.  Fearing,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  the  contractural  agreement  will  be 
adhered  to. 

Discussions  of  the  possible  price  trend 
in  New  York  this  week  linked  the  re¬ 
cent  stock  crash  and  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  to  the  situation. 
One  newspaper  executive  expressed  the 
opinion  that,  unless  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Canadian  Premiers  de¬ 
clare  for  a  raise.  International  will  hold 
to  its  present  prices.  This  executive 
pointed  out  that  the  decrease  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage  which  is  expected,  because 
of  the  stock  slump,  will  mean  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  in  the  purchase  of 
newsprint'  tonnage. 

“Mr.  Graustein  realizes  this,”  he  said, 
“and  I  believe  he  will  keep  his  prices  at 
their  present  level  to  forestall  further 
tonnage  reduction.  Publishers  who  are 
hit  by  an  advertising  loss  can  easily 
find  editorial  features  which  can  be 
dropped,  at  least  temporarily,  thus  further 
reducing  the  size  of  their  newspapers. 
I  think  any  raise  in  newsprint  price  w'ould 
lead  a  large  number  of  publishers  to 
adopt  such  tactics. 

“Whether  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
realize  the  color  of  the  situation  in  this 
country,  I  don’t  know,”  he  continued. 
“If  there  is  any  move  toward  increased 
prices  I  think  it  will  come  from  that  side 
of  the  border.” 
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BURR  HUES  REBUTTAL  IN  AGENCY  CASE 


Trade  Commission  Counsel  Denies  A.A.A.A.  Answer  That  “Cease  and  Desist”  Order  Would  Bring 
Rebates — Calls  Price  Competition  Non-Existent  in  Advertising 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


(,By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisbes) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  14.— 
Advertising  is  an  important  element 
in  distribution  rather  than  a  part  of 
the  manufacturing  process,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  properly  is  subject  to  federal  regu¬ 
latory  jurisdiction  as  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  This  is  the  major  contention  in 
the  rebuttal  brief  filed  this  week  by 
i  Eugene  W.  Burr,  attorney  for  the  Fed- 
'  eral  Trade  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  et  al. 

The  issues  in  this  case  which  comes  up 
for  oral  argument  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  Washington,  No¬ 
vember  29,  as  stated  by  the  Commission 
are: 

“(1)  Alleged  agreements  by  these 
associations  upon  a  minimum  rate  of 
commission  to  be  received  by  advertising 
agencies  for  advertising  service  with 
provision  that  advertising  agencies  shall 
not  do  business  with  advertisers  at  figures 
lower  than  this  rate. 

“(2)  Alleged  refusal  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  associations  to  ‘recognize’  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  that  share  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  any  part  of  the  commission  paid 
to  ‘recognized’  agencies,  or,  to  permit 
the  commission  received  by  ‘recognized’ 
advertising  agencies  to  be  paid  to  agencies 
that  share  with  the  advertiser  any  part 
of  such  commission. 

“(3)  Rights  of  advertisers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  do  advertising  business  on  a 
market  free  of  artificial  regulation  of 
commissions.” 

Organizations  respondents  in  the  case 
are  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  the  South- 
‘  ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
the  Six  Point  League  of  New  York,  and 
the  American  Press  Association.  Each 
of  these  organizations  filed  briefs  in  this 
case  last  month  (See  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  October  19)  and  the  brief  now 
filed  by  Counsel  Burr  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  reply  to  the  associations’  arguments. 

In  their  arguments  counsel  for  the  re¬ 
spondents  placed  earnest  emphasis  on  the 
contention  that  advertising  is  not  ‘‘inter¬ 
state  commerce”  within  the  meaning  of 
the  federal  statutes  and  that,  therefore, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  with¬ 
out  jurisdiction  in  this  case. 

Counsel  Burr  replies  that  “both  the 
merits  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present 
proceeding  have  been  twice  considered 
by  the  Commission,  first  in  1924,  before 
the  issuance  of  complaint,  and  again  in 
the  fall  of  1925,  before  the  issuance  of 
amended  complaint  which  broadened  the 
allegations  and  added  that  A.N.P.A.  and 
the  S.P.L.  as  parties  respondent.  On 
both  of  these  occasions  comprehensive 
briefs  and  oral  arguments  were  sub¬ 
mitted. 

_  ‘‘Careful  consideration  led  to  the  de¬ 
cision  to  proceed  with  the  case.” 

In  its  brief  the  A.A.A.A.  vigorously 
asserted  that  if  the  Commission  issued  a 
“cease  and  desist”  order  in  this  case,  it 
would,  in  effect,  force  rebating  upon  the 
advertising  business  and  establish  by 
commission  order  a  practice  which  the 
commission  repeatedly  has  condemned. 
Counsel  Burr  takes  up  this  argument  in 
some  detail. 

“We  accept  respondents’  challenge  as 
to  the  trade  practice  conferences,”  he 
states. 

“W'e  already  have  met  it  in  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  fundamental  positions  laid 
down  in  our  requested  findings  and  in 
our  opening  brief.  If  the  so-called  ‘re¬ 
bate’  in  the  advertising  agency  business 
is  the  same  in  its  purpose  and  its  effect 
as  the  rebates  in  other  industries,  the 
Commission  should  not  defend  it  in  ad¬ 
vertising  while  condemning  the  same 
things  in  other  industries. 

“Counsel  for  respondents  have  cited  the 
rules  regarding  ‘rebating’  practices  in 
about  twenty  industries,  from  the  Anti- 
Hog  Chorela  Serum  and  Virus  industry 


to  the  Woolens  and  Trimmings  industry. 
They  desire  to  imbue  the  Commission 
with  the  idea  that,  by  its  advocacy  of 
what  they  designate  as  “a  strict  adher¬ 
ence  to  sound  business  practices  of  re¬ 
fusing  secret  rebates  from  established 
and  published  prices,  the  Commission  is 
so  far  on  record  on  matters  identical  in 
principle  with  respondents’  practices  that 
its  hands  are  tied  Tierein  by  precedents. 

“But  they  ignore  the  distinction  that 
in  advertising  the  compensation  comes 
to  the  agency  from  the  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  net  rates  paid  to  the  publisher 
and  the  greater  amounts  the  advertiser 
pays  to  the  agency.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  advertising  business  the  only 
element  of  price  competition  is  by  one 
agency  charging  clients  an  amount  less 
than  the  arbitrary  card  or  gross  rate  of 
the  publisher. 

“The  differential  being  15  per  cent  and 
the  agency  paying  85  per  cent  of  the  card 
or  gross,  there  is  competition  in  price 
between  agencies  only  if  one  charges  his 
client  100  per  cent  of  the  card  rate  and 
another,  for  example,  98  per  cent  of  that 
rate. 

“And  it  is  price  competition  of  this 
character  and  only  of  this  character 
which  respondents  condemn  as  ‘rebating’ 
by  agencies  and  have  combined  to  de¬ 
stroy. 

“Now  the  conferees  in  the  trade 
practice  conferences,  always  retain  their 
right  to  make  differing  prices  and  to 
change  them,  each  for  himself,  at  will. 
This  respondents  say  shall  not  be  done 
in  advertising.” 


Counsel  Burr  takes  up  several  trade 
practice  conference  cases  in  which  the 
Commission  has  approved  certain  rules. 
Among  these  the  cottonseed  oil  mills 
trade  practice  conference  rules  are 
analyzed  and  he  submits  that  “in  the 
assent  given  by  the  Commission  to  the 
trade,  understanding  prohibiting  rebating 
in  the  cottonseed  oil  mill  industry,  price 
competition  and  the  right  to  reduce  prices 
was  not  only  preserved  but  emphasized. 

To  the  extent  that  members  of  the 
A.A.A.A.  live  up  to  their  written  rules 
and  to  the  extent  that  other  advertising 
agencies  adhere  to  the  same  understand¬ 
ing,  price  competition  among  advertising 
agencies  is  not  only  dead  but  is  so  pro¬ 
claimed  and  policed  by  the  Four  A’s.” 

.Following  the  analogy  sought  to  be 
made  by  respondents  between  the  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  mills  industry  and  advertising 
industry.  Counsel  Burr  calls  attention  to 
the  rule  promulgated  by  the  former  and 
approved  by  the  Commission  providing 
for  discrimination  in  prices  paid  to  dif¬ 
ferent  producers  on  account  of  “differ¬ 
ence  in  the  grade”  or  “quality,”  and  asks 
what  this  would  mean  when  applied  to 
the  advertising  business. 

“The  record  demonstrates,”  he  states, 
“that  many  advertisers  desire  to  write 
their  own  copy.  Mr.  Firestone  prefers 
that  the  advertising  copy  be  prepared  in 
his  own  organization  and  he  often  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  same.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  of  the  Vick  Chemical  Company 
testified  that  he  would  rather  give  up  the 
manufacture  of  his  product  to  some  out¬ 
side  organization  than  to  transfer  the 


writing  of  copy  to  persons  not  directly 
in  his  organization.  The  vice  president 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company 
testified  that  the  writing  of  copy  for 
each  of  the  scores  of  different  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  manufactured  by  that 
concern  is  a  special  matter  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  have  it  done  efficiently 
by  an  advertising  agency.  The  National 
Biscuit  Company  and  others  could  be 
cited  to  the  same  point.  Our  suggested 
finding,  where  in  the  status  of  each  of 
about  20  advertisers  is  set  forth  should 
be  consulted.  Numerous  advertisers 
prefer  to  make  their  own  selection  of 
advertising  media  and  others  do  not  care 
for  the  research  work  of  agencies. 

“If  the  advertisers’  wishes  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  these  matters  the  result  is  a 
difference  in  the  ‘quality’  or  ‘grade’  of 
what  the  advertising  agent  produces. 

“Yet  these  differences  are  not  admit¬ 
ted  by  respondents’  agreement  ever  to 
justify  a  reduction  in  their  compensa- 
tion. 

“The  minimum  bid  and  least  considera¬ 
tion  to  agencies  in  the  combination  is  15 
per  cent  of  the  gross  price  of  space,  no 
matter  how  much  work  the  advertiser 
may  desire  to  do  and  may  actually  do 
for  himself.” 

The  Commission’s  counsel  makes  the 
further  point  that  trade  practice  con¬ 
ference  rules  invariably  permit  varia¬ 
tions  in  prices  when  quantity  is  a  major 
factor. 

In  the  advertising  business,  he  asserts, 
even  though  the  advertiser  spends  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  there  is  to  be  no  reduction 
in  price  from  the  15  per  cent  commission 
charge. 

“They  (respondent  organizations)  are 
wholly  unsound,  when  they  urge  that 
any  of  the  rebating  practices  condemned 
by  these  industries,  under  rules  approved 
by  the  Commission,  are  analogous  in  any 
sense  to  the  so-called  ‘rebating’  in  the 
advertising  business,”  according  to  the 
brief. 

“The  differences  are  fundamental  and 
their  comparison,  we  submit,  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  defense  since  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  carefully  preserved  the 
fundamentals  of  competition  while  en¬ 
deavoring  to  destroy  its  unhealthy 
growths  and  to  curtail  its  wanderings 
into  chicanery,  meanness  and  deception.” 

Referring  to  the  statement  attributed 
to  former  commissioner  William  B. 
Colver,  quoted  in  two  of  the  respondent 
briefs,  in  which  the  former  member  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  appeared 
to  approve  attempts  to  enforce  the  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  avertising  business  which 
now  are  in  controversy.  Counsel  Burr 
quotes  Attorney  General  Mitchell’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  danger  of  giving  advance 
advice  to  business  organizations  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  proposed  plans.  The 
attorney  general  is  quoted  as  having 
stated : 

“Carefully  guarded  as  this  language 
was,  the  attitude  of  the  department  has 
often  been  misrepresented  and  miscon¬ 
strued.  The  attorney  general  has  not 
the  power  to  license  any  one  to  violate 
any  statute.”  To  this.  Counsel  Burr 
adds : 

“We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Col¬ 
ver  then,  or  at  any  time,  counten¬ 
anced  such  a  condition  as  that  price 
competition  among  agencies  is  to  be 
obliterated.  If  so,  it  was  an  improvident 
declaration,  condoning  an  infraction  of 
law  and  public  policy.” 

Reviewing  the  historic  development  of 
the  practices  now  complained  of,  the 
counsel  for  the  Commission  holds  that 
“historical  considerations  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  constitute  no  excuse  for 
respondents’  activities.” 

The  contention  that  disaster  threatens 
the  advertising  business  if  the  Commis¬ 
sion  places  a  ban  on  the  practices  at 
issue,  is  dismissed  as  an  unwarranted 
effort  to  frighten  the  Commission  and  it 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


OREGONIAN  CARTOON  THAT  WON  PRIZE 


BECOMING  AN  OLD  STORY 


“Tige”  Reynolds  last  March  produced  this  cartoon  for  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
It  was  awarded  one  of  the  two  Harmon  Foundation  prizes  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  cartoon  of  the  year. 
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NEW  JOURNALISM  SCHOOL  PROPOSED 
FOR  W.  VA.  U.  AT  STATE  CONFERENCE 

H.  S.  WheUell  Urges  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Council  to 
Sponsor  Expansion  Movement — Ham,  Essary,  Pew  Prin¬ 
cipal  Speakers  at  Well- Attended  Sessions  in  Morgantown 


Expansion  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  into  a  separate  school  with  a 
modern  building  for  its  use  and  the  use 
of  the  newspaper  profession  of  the  state 
was  recommended  in  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  eighth  annual  State  Journalism 
Conference  held  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Nov.  7. 

The  conference  was  the  most  largely 
attended  newspaper  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  state.  Principal  out-of-state  speakers 
were  O.  C.  Harn,  Chicago,  managing 
director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions;  J.  Fred  Elssary,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  N.  A.  Huse,  chief  of 
Associated  Press  Picture  service;  Tom 
W.  Gerber,  representative  of  United 
Press,  and  W.  Clement  Moore,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  representing  Wolf  &  Company, 
accountants  for  the  National  Editorial 
Associations. 

The  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  of  journalism  at  the  state 
university  was  launched  at  the  opening 
session  by  H.  S.  Whetsell,  publisher  of 
the  Preston  County  Journal  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  West  Virginia  Newspaper 
Council,  who  said  the  state  organization 
should  actively  sponsor  such  a  movement. 
He  suggested  some  person  of  means 
could  build  a  monument  for  himself  by 
providing  the  funds  for  a  newspaper 
building  on  the  university  campus  that 
would  be  used  not  only  by  the  students 
but  by  the  newspaper  men  of  the  state. 
The  proposal  was  discussed  at  several 
of  the  conference  sessions,  and  the  coun¬ 
cil  pledged  itself  to  make  the  subject  one 
for  active  consideration  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  value  of  certified  circulation  for 
the  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harn,  who  said  that 
many  large  advertisers  are  anxious  to 
use  these  media  for  extensive  advertising 
campaigns  as  soon  as  they  can  have  some 
definite  idea  what  they  are  buying  when 
they  enter  this  field. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
already  consulted  with  representatives  of 
the  National  Eiditorial  Association  as 
well  as  with  state  groups  of  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  who  are  forming  their  own  audit 
organizations,  Mr.  Harn  said.  Speaking 
more  generally  upon  the  present  program 
of  the  .\.B.C.,  Mr.  Harn  said  that  “one 
of  the  things  upon  which  we  are  expend¬ 
ing  most  effort  at  the  present  time  is  to 
impress  upon  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  that  when  publishers  are  willing 
to  submit  all  their  records  to  such  a 
searching  audit  as  the  A.B.C.  gives,  it  is 
only  fair  that  the  advertiser  and  agent 
should  make  a  study  of  these  reports 
before  placing  their  business,  thus  com¬ 
pensating  the  publishers  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  they  have  gone  to  to 
give  the  space  buyer  full,  complete,  and 
verified  information.  The  space  buyer 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  this  verified 
information,  continues  to  buy  on  a  hunch 
or  on  a  guess  is  not  only  unfair  to  him¬ 
self  but  is  unfair  to  the  publishers.” 

Mr.  Pew  gave  two  addresses  at  the 
conference.  He  spoke  on  “The  Local 
Newspaper  and  Civic  Progress”  at  a 
noonday  luncheon  given  the  newspaper 
men  and  women  by  the  Rotary,  Lions, 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Morgantown 
and  addressed  the  conference  itself  on 
“Propaganda.”  The  conference  ordered 
the  address  on  “Propaganda”  printed  and 
circulated  among  the  membership  of  the 
state  newspaper  council. 

“Show  me  a  good  newspaper  and  I 
shall  show  you  a  good  town.”  declared 
Mr.  Pew,  in  speaking  on  “Local  News¬ 
paper  and  Civic  Progress”  at  the  noon¬ 
day  luncheon  attended  by  more  than  500 
leaders  of  local  affairs. 

“There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  axiom 
but  I  have  not  discovered  them  in  30 
years  of  travel  and  investigation.  I  do 


not  maintain,  of  course,  that  editors  and 
publishers  are  supermen  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  more  than  their  share  of 
intelligence  or  virtue.  My  proposition 
is  that  the  instrument  they  control  is 
the  natural  voice  of  a  community,  speak¬ 
ing  daily  to  all  inhabitants  in  common 
terms.  •  *  * 

“I  hold  that  the  throbbing  heart  of 
any  American  community  is  its  good, 
honest,  public  service  local  newspaper. 
And  I  say  that  the  best  editor  is  one 
who  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
affairs  of  good  local  government,  civic 
righteousness,  common  health,  prosper¬ 
ity  and  happiness.  The  great  editor 
fights  for  right,  wherever  the  battle¬ 
ground  may  be. 

“The  good  newspaper  stands  for  jus¬ 
tice,  and  there  are  forces  in  every  com¬ 
munity  that  dare  not  face  justice.  The 
good  newspaper  stands  for  equal  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  men  irrespective  of  material 
fortune  or  station,  and  there  are  those 
who  demand  special  privilege.  The  good 
newspaper  is  the  town  monitor,  the 
watching  eye,  the  daily  investigator,  the 
town  crier,  the  voice  that  dares  to  speak. 
This  role  is  not  always  understood  or 
appreciated.  Men  want  to  know  the 
truth  about  their  neighbors,  about  their 
government,  about  life,  but  few  have  the 
courage  to  withstand  unfavorable  public¬ 
ity  concerning  themselves.  This  is  all 
quite  human,  but  the  newspaper  may  play 
no  favorites. 

“I  entertain  a  conception  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  able  editor.  He  surrounds  him¬ 
self  with  a  staff  of  gentlemen,  each 
above  petty  meanness,  each  willing  to 
write  of  strangers  with  as  much  con¬ 
sideration  as  of  personal  friends,  each 
conscious  of  the  responsibility  of  public 
writing  and  each  committed  to  the  ethi¬ 
cal  principle  in  American  journalism 
that  decent  truth  concerning  the  affairs 
of  life,  however  unpleasant  and  embar¬ 
rassing  it  may  be  at  the  moment  for 
individuals,  is  the  just  due  of  the  reader. 

“The  ideal  editor  of  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  local  newspaper  has  as  his  first  obli¬ 
gation,  the  printing  of  all  the  news  that 
will  help  men  to  direct  their  steps 


through  safe  and  profitable  paths.  He 
will  feel  obligated  to  organize  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  progressive  causes 
and  efficient  methods.  He  will  assist  the 
people,  as  only  he  can,  in  finding  the 
right  sort  of  men  to  serve  in  public  office. 
He  will  be  critical  of  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  He  will  fight  all  ene¬ 
mies  of  progress,  both  moral  and  mate¬ 
rial.  When  things  go  wrong  he  will 
expose  them,  not  for  sensation,  but  con¬ 
structively  for  their  correction. 

“This  is  no  day-dream  fancy  of  mine. 
Nearly  every  town  in  this  country  pos¬ 
sesses  newspapers  whose  office  staffs 
work  in  at  least  the  spirit  of  idealism, 
responding  to  an  ethical  code  which, 
strangely  enough,  has  never  been  formed 
into  words  on  a  printed  page,  yet  is  the 
rule  which  animates  and  governs  the  vast 
majority  of  the  200,000  men  and  women 
employed  in  editorial  capacities  in  this 
country. 

“Journalists  coming  here  from  abroad 
regard  our  journalism  with  wonder  and 
awe — wonder  because  of  its  lavish  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  and  talent  to  serve 
the  public  with  accurate,  authentic  in¬ 
formation — awe  because  here  as  nowhere 
else  press  freedom  is  exercised  in  the 
fullest  extent.  Thomas  Jefferson,  with 
amazing  foresight,  predicted  that  the 
Fourth  Estate  would  decide  the  destiny 
of  our  democracy  and  on  one  occasion 
said  that  if  asked  whether  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  a  free  nation  without  newspapers  to 
an  autocraev  with  newspapers,  replied 
that  he  would  prefer  the  latter,  knowing 
that  newspapers  could  set  men  free.  We 
have  a  free  nation  and  a  free  press. 
Neither  government  nor  newspaper  has 
approached  perfection,  but  both  are  un¬ 
excelled  in  the  universe.  Interdepend- 
able,  both  deserve  the  support  of  the 
people.  Show  me  a  good  newspaper  and 
I’ll  show  you  a  good  town.  Therefore, 
support  good  newspapers  as  a  civic  duty.” 

\X  the  Friday  afternoon  session,  Mr. 
Pew  told  the  editors  and  publishers  there 
is  no  such  thinqr  as  safe  propaganda  if 
propaganda  is  to  be  defined  as  “a  parti- 
.san,  one-sided,  self-serving  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  public  from  an  irresponsible 
and  concealed  source,  calculated  to  influ¬ 
ence  public  thought,  either  for  or  against 
a  public  policy  or  cause.” 

“Propaganda  thus  defined,”  he  said,  “is 
distinguished  from  proper  public  com¬ 
munications  by  lack  of  candor  and  con¬ 
cealment  of  authorship.  We  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  any  communication  that  the 
pronagandists  mav  offer  which  is  duly 
authenticated,  plainly  signed,  not  by  a 


DAILY  MOVES  INTO  NEW  BUILDING 


The  St.  Mary's  (Pa.)  Daily  Press  re¬ 
cently  occupied 


Recently  completed  plant  of  the  St.  Mary's  (Pa.)  Daily  Press. 

to  the  right,  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  adjoining.  To  the  left  are  stock 
rooms  and  private  offices.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room  is  at  the  rear  opening  into  both 
the  editorial  office  and  stock  rooms.  The 
press  room  is  in  the  basement. 

The  paper  was  established  in  1910.  J. 
A.  Dippold  is  president  and  manager,  and 
H.  T.  O’Brien  managing  editor. 


its  new  two-story 
plant,  and  printed  its  first  issue  there¬ 
from. 

The  first  floor  and  basement  of  the 
building  are  utilized  for  production  of 
the  newspaper,  while  the  upper  floor 
consists  of  apartments. 

The  business  department  is  off  the  hall 


press  agent  to  be  sure,  but  by  the  princi¬ 
pal,  the  responsible  head  or  heads  of  the 
movement,  whoever  it  may  be.  But  be¬ 
fore  publication  its  accuracy  must  be 
checked  and  the  other  side  of  the  story 
be  given  equal  opportunity  to  show  in 
print. 

“In  other  words  my  plea  here  is  for 
a  reaffirmation  of  a  newspaper  policy 
that  .American  editorship  has  created 
during  a  century  of  practice  and  which 
has  been  of  the  very  life-blood  and  tissue 
of  free  and  popular  government.  We  are 
interested  in  a  materially  successful 
journalism,  in  this  land  of  plenty,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  established  prin¬ 
ciple  that  news  must  be  either  evidential 
or  authenticated,  that  it  must  be  above 
selfish  or  unworthy  purpose ;  that  it  shall 
not  stoop  to  the  tricks  of  the  exploiter, 
nor  bend  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  nor 
practice  the  mean  and  indecent  arts  of 
the  demagogue  and  self-seeker.  It  must 
be  true  to  the  public  trust. 

“Hold  advertising  to  its  proper  place, 
under  clearly  defined  labels.  Published 
as  news  it  is  a  deception,  since  the  reader 
rightfully  looks  to  news  columns  for 
facts  free  from  concealed  motives,  facts 
which  may  be  accepted  without  reserva¬ 
tion.  On  such  tenets  as  these  our  jour¬ 
nalism  has  been  built  as  the  model  for 
the  civilized  universe.  It  is  scarcely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  at  this  late  date  it  will  be 
sold  out  to  the  carpet-baggers  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  a  mess  of  boot-legged  pottage 
disguised  as  news.  Editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  hold  the  strings.  Simple  honor  and 
common  decency,  not  to  mention  self- 
interest,  call  for  a  ringing  challenge  to 
the  new  propaganda  cult  by  every  group 
and  every  individual  representative  of  the 
-American  press.  It  is  our  job.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it?” 

Mr.  Essary  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  banquet  given  Friday  evening  by 
the  Morgantoum  Post  in  the  Hotel  Mor¬ 
gan  with  2.50  present.  He  related  some 
events  that  brighten  the  life  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  particularly  the 
(jueries  that  he  frequently  receives  from 
his  home  office. 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference  in¬ 
cluded  State  Senator  Walter  S.  Halla- 
nan.  State  Tax  Commissioner  T.  C. 
Townsend,  W.  H.  Barger,  editor  of  the 
Mineral  Daily  News;  John  F.  Rose, 
editor  of  the  Piedmont  Herald;  Clay  V. 
Miller,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Spencer  Times- 
Record;  Herman  P.  Dean,  editor  of  the 
Wayne  County  News;  Clarence  H.  Frey, 
editor  of  the  Logan  Banner;  H.  L. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Shepherdstown 
Register;  and  Phil  Conley,  publisher  of 
the  ll’est  Virginia  Review. 

Clarence  H.  Frey  of  the  Logan  Banner 
was  elected  president  of  the  State  News¬ 
paper  Council  and  H.  L.  Snyder  of  the 
Shepherdstown  Register,  vice-president. 
S.  S.  Buzzard,  publisher  of  the  Morgan 
.Messenger,  secretary  of  the  Cxiuncil  since 
its  organization,  was  re-elected.  The 
Council  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Keyser  and  Piedmont  newspaper  men  to 
hold  its  annual  summer  outing  at 
Keyser.  with  the  date  to  be  fixed  later. 
The  dates  for  the  ninth  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing  at  Morgantown  will  also  be  set 
later.  Entertainment  features  included 
a  banquet  Thursday  evening  with  the 
University  Press  Club  as  host;  the  Civic 
Club  noonday  luncheon,  Friday ;  a  smoker 
by  the  Journaliers,  university  journalistic 
society,  Friday  afternoon ;  the  Morgan¬ 
town  Post  banquet,  Friday  evening ;  a 
tea  for  women  visitors  given  by  Mrs. 
P.  1.  Reed,  w’ife  of  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  at  the  University, 
Friday  afternoon,  and  attendance  at  the 
football  game  between  West  Virginia  and 
the  University  of  Detroit,  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  The  semi-annual  meeting  of  West 
\'irginia  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  was  held  Friday  afternoon  pri¬ 
marily  to  consider  the  question  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  the  telegraph  printer  service.  The 
proposal  was  ordered  submitted  to  a 
mail  vote  of  members.  Associated  Press 
officials  present  at  this  meeting  included 
G.  A.  Price  and  N.  A.  Huse  of  the  New 
York  office;  L.  R.  Lindgren,  correspond¬ 
ent.  and  M.  A.  Fishman,  day  filing  editor, 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  L.  U.  Leslie,  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Charleston. 
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BOUTHO  SAYS  PRESS  STIMULATES  TALENT 


Discipline  of  News  Writing  No  Drawback  to  Reporters  With  Urge  for  Literary  Achievement,  Says 
N.  Y.  World  Columnist — Calls  Reporting  Special  Form  of  Literature 


The  peculiar  limitations  of  news¬ 
paper  writing  denounced  by  aspiring 
authors  of  the  great  American  novel  as 
chains  and  shackles  binding  their  literary 
style  to  prosy  routine,  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  such  an  inescapable  hindrance  to 
good,  and  even  brilliant,  writing  in  the 
estimation  of  William  Bolitho.  Mr. 
Bolitho,  whose  tri-weekly  column  in  the 
Xcw  York  World  admirably  supports 
his  belief,  looks  upon  the  newspaper  as  a 
medium  for  writing  that  will  live  after 
the  day’s  edition  is  discarded.  It  has 
been  his  experience  that  not  only  features 
but  news  stories  can  impress  themselves 
on  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  newspaper 
reader  with  the  same  clearness  as  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  novel,  a  book  of  essays 
or  a  biography. 

“Newspaper  writing  is  a  special  form 
of  literature,”  Mr.  Bolitho  declared  in 
an  interview  this  week.  “The  greatest 
writers,  if  they  would  submit  to  the 
discipline  of  journalism  could  write  for 
newspapers  without  losing  their  souls. 
They  could  write  their  very  hearts  out, 
if  they  would  conform  to  certain  rules. 
Newspaper  work  ought  not  cramp  any¬ 
one’s  style,  although  it  is  more  ex¬ 
hausting  than  other  forms  of  literature, 
because  of  the  terrible  speed  required. 

“My  experience  with  newspaper  work 
is  that  I  have  always  tried  to  write  as  if 
I  were  writing  for  eternity.  People  don’t 
forget  what  they  read  in  the  daily  press. 

I  had  this  impressed  on  me  at  a  banquet 
recently  at  which  I  met  Vilhjalinur  Ste- 
fansson,  the  explorer.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  Mr.  Stefans.son  pro¬ 
duced  a  clipping  of  a  piece  I  had  written 
seven  years  ago.  I  suppose  many  other 
newspaper  articles  are  clipped  and  saved 
by  people  on  whom  they  make  an  im¬ 
pression.” 

Good  reporters  do  not  have  to  subordi¬ 
nate  their  writing  talent  to  their  repor- 
torial  work;  rather  they  should  strive  to 
develop  their  style  under  the  discipline 
of  the  news  room,  whenever  opportunity 
offers,  Mr.  Bolitho  believes.  Many  re¬ 
porters  throw  away  opportunities  to  be 
great  writers,  he  observed. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  insistence  on  the 
‘scoop  side  of  newspaper  reporting,’  ” 
the  World’s  correspondent  declared. 
“Too  much  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  the  reporter  witnessed  or 
was_  present  on  the  scene  of  the  subject 
he  is  writing  about.  The  ‘I  was  there’ 
angle  is  too  often  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  reason  for  writing  the  story. 
I  don’t  think  a  story  is  any  good  if  that’s 
all  there  is  to  it.  An  interview  with 
Colonel  Lindbergh  or  President  Hoover 
isn’t  worth  anything,  if  they  speak  banal¬ 
ities.  The  mere  fact  that  they  spoke  or 
consented  to  be  interviewed  doesn’t  jus¬ 
tify  the  story. 

“.\n  interview  that  has  always  stuck 
in  my  mind  was  one  with  .\1  Capone  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Ji'orld.  The 
reporter,  without  bringing  him.self  into  it, 
just  writing  a  straight  account  of  what 
Capone  answered  to  his  questions,  made 
the  racketeer  turn  himself  inside  out.  He 
made  him  show  himself  up  before  the 
public.  The  way  the  writer  handled  the 
details  of  his  interview  reminded  me 
of  some  of  the  most  subtle  of  De  Mau¬ 
passant’s  stories. 

During  the  recent  mayoralty  campaign 
here  in  New  York  I  was  impressed  by  a 
description  of  La  Guardia  making  a  cam¬ 
paign  talk,  because  of  the  skillful  way 
the  reporter  told  his  story.” 

The  age-old  belief  that  the  public 
doesn’t  know  whether  or  not  a  newspaper 
contains  good  writing  and  cares  less, 
Mr.  Bolitho  called  a  false  one. 

“The  public,  I  think,  does  appreciate 
good  writing  in  news  stories,”  he  said, 
“and  I  have  found  for  a  fact  that  editors 
do  appreciate  it.  If  a  young  fellow,  who 
turns  in  a  piece  that  is  really  a  bit  of 
excellent  writing  and  it  does  not  get 
the  recognition  he  thinks  it  deserves 
from  his  editor,  it  is  probably  because  of 
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the  rarity  of  such  work  among  young 
reporters.  The  editor,  perhaps,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  anything  of  that  kind,  does  not 
realize  its  worth  but  takes  it  in  his 
stride.  For  this  reason  a  reporter  should 
not  despair  of  eventful  recognition.” 

Newspapers  in  general  may  be  looked 
upon  by  budding  novelists  and  essayists 
as  barren  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
literary  style,  but  the  tabloids  in  par¬ 


F.  ROCHE 

Comparing  the  quality  of  news  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  standard  size  .\merican  news¬ 
papers  with  that  of  the  English  press, 
Mr.  Bolitho  has  found  that  paper 
against  paper  the  American  product  is 
better. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  big  circulation  papers  are  poor  in 
quality  principally  because  they  stem 
from  the  lower  class  American  news- 
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“I  have  always  tried  to  write 
as  if  I  were  writing  for 
eternity,”  says  William  Bolitho. 
“People  don’t  forget  what  they 
read  in  the  daily  press.” 
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ticular  with  their  limited  space  and 
condensed  form  of  writing  are  usually 
believed  to  put  a  quick  end  to  literary 
aspirations.  On  the  contrary,  declares 
Mr.  Bolitho,  the  tabloids  offer  unsur¬ 
passed  opportunities  to  stylists. 

“I  look  upon  the  art  of  writing  for 
tabloids  as  a  most  interesting  and 
vitalizing  form  of  newspaper  work,” 
he  said.  “It’s  fascinating,  like  the  rules 
for  a  Chinese  sonnet.” 

Mr.  Bolitho  did  not  discuss  the  tab¬ 
loids  with  the  condescending  attitude  of 
distant  observation.  While  he  is  stay¬ 
ing  in  New  York  he  reads  daily  all  three 
of  the  metropolis’  famous  tabs,  the  News, 
Craf’liic  and  Mirror  and  told  this  reporter 
he  is  very  fond  of  them.  He  described 
them  as  “picturesque  and  interesting  as  a 
busy  street  in  a  cosmopolitan  city  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.”  He  admires  their  brief, 
vivid  presentation  of  the  news,  but  thinks 
they  could  still  be  improved  in  their  own 
manner.  In  his  opinion  they  could  tighten 
their  writing  even  more. 

“The  tabloids  demand  so  much  vitality 
from  editors  and  reporters  that  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  they  should  occassionally  fall  off 
in  their  writing.  They  are  not,  like  the 
Neiv  York  Times,  a  detailed  day  to  day 
chronicle  of  events.  They  need  an  un¬ 
believable  amount  of  vital  force.” 

From  a  consideration  of  the  high- 
powered,  sensational  tabloids  of  this 
country,  the  philosophical  correspondent 
drifted  into  a  discussion  of  their  older 
relatives  in  England,  which,  he  explained, 
are  intended  principally  for  circulation 
among  the  middle  class  women.  .  They 
are  not  comparable  to  the  .\merican  tab¬ 
loids,  except  in  size,  he  declared,  because 
of  their  entirely  different  editorial  con¬ 
tent. 

“I  am  astonished  that  no  one  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  idea  of  such  a  tabloid  in  this 
country,”  he  observed.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  large  number  of 
women  here  who  would  like  a  paper 
edited  generally  along  tabloid  lines,  but 
not  quite  so  gory.” 


papers  and  have  not  properly  adapted 
the  style  and  methods  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  acme  of  newspaper  writing  is 
achieved  in  F'rance,  Mr.  Bolitho  submit¬ 
ted.  He  gave  the  “grande  reportage”  of 
the  I'rench  press  as  his  ideal  of  com¬ 
plete  and  readable  newspaper  reporting. 
This  “grande  reportage,”  he  said,  is 
comparable  to  feature  writing  in  this 
country  and  England,  but  is  done  in 
more  commendable  fashion. 

“However,  please  don’t  think,  because 
of  this  opinion,  that  I  don’t  know  what 
news  is,”  he  requested.  “If  feature 
writing  can  be  combined  with  a  news 
angle,  it  is  great.” 

One  reservation  Mr.  Bolitho  made 
with  respect  to  the  potentialities  of  the 
daily  press  for  literary  quality  in  writ¬ 
ing  was  concerned  with  the  continual 
strain  of  the  work. 

“Newspaper  work  need  not  kill  writ¬ 
ing  ability,”  he  said,  “but  it  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  to  turn  out  high  quality 
work  every  day.  The  speed  and  concen¬ 
tration  demanded  of  a  reporter  or  a 
special  writer  is  too  great  to  lead  one  to 
expect  brilliant  or  profound  writing 
every  day,  although  I  think  even  an 
ordinary  news  story,  if  written  in  simple 
journalistic  style  is  a  high-class  example 
of  writing.  Not  only  does  it  demaiul 
exact  accuracy  of  details,  but  it  must 
contain  some,  almost  epigrammatic, 
boiled  down  paragraph  that  gives  the 
pith  and  meaning  of  the  entire  story. 
Writing  a  news  story  demands  that  one 
keep  both  eyes  open  and  work  constantly 
to  boil  it  down  to  its  essentials.  It  for¬ 
bids  the  use  of  cliche  phra.ses.  News¬ 
paper  writing  is  the  most  strenuous  of 
all  brain  work.  When  you’re  writing  a 
news  story  the  sweat  should  actually 
pour  down  your  face.” 

From  the  quiet  vantage  point  of  his 
farm  near  .Avignon.  Mr.  Bolitho  has  had 
splendid  opportunities  to  observe  those 
newspaper  men  and  free  lance  writers 
who  have  migrated  to  the  heaven  of 


most  artistic  folk,  Provence,  to  spend 
their  time  writing  and  delving  in  the 
depths  of  their  souls.  Many  of  them 
have  dreamed  of  such  an  existence  since 
they  learned  how  to  arrange  words  in 
coherent  sequence.  The  great  drawback 
to  such  an  existence,  Mr.  Bolitho  philos¬ 
ophized,  is  that  they  keep  right  on 
dreaming,  while  the  “great  work”  re¬ 
mains  undone. 

“I  think  the  writers  and  artists  who 
form  colonies  along  the  Mediterranean 
as  an  escape  from  the  clatter  of  modern 
existence  just  drop  out  of  life,”  the 
World’s  columnist  declared.  “All  such 
colonies  deceive  themselves  as  to  cul¬ 
tural  and  intellectual  standards  two 
weeks  after  they  are  founded.  They 
gradually  lay  aside  their  ambitions  and 
hopes  and  get  down  to  bridge,  cocktails 
and  gossip.  It’s  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
dying  without  knowing  it. 

“Of  course,  I  think  any  writer  who 
feels  the  noise  of  the  city  is  too  great 
for  concentration  and  hinders  his  work 
is  justified  in  going  away  somewhere  by 
himself.  He  may  go  anywhere,  but  he 
must  go  by  himself.” 

Mr.  Bolitho  is  a  follower  of  his  own 
advice.  He  lives  near  Avignon  with 
Mrs.  Bolitho  most  of  the  year  and 
divides  his  time  between  literary  work 
and  farming.  He  has  gone  as  far  as 
possible  to  bar  distracting  elements 
from  his  quarters,  and  his  house  does 
not  even  contain  a  pack  of  cards.  He 
writes  his  column  for  the  World  from 
the  seclusion  of  this  retreat,  and  in  his 
tri-weekly  dissertations  deals  analytic¬ 
ally  and  philosophically  either  with  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  news  or  with  abstract  ideas 
which  draw  his  inquisitive  intellect  to  them. 

Justifying  a  column  of  such  a  frankly 
“high-brow”  nature  as  his  in  a  daily 
newspaper,  Mr.  Bolitho  declared: 

“My  experience  has  shown  that  there 
is  quite  a  large  public  among  newspaper 
readers  for  serious  writing  and  stiff 
reading — what  I  term  ‘intellectual  rough- 
age.’  People  will  dig  into  you.  if  they 
know  you’re  sincere.  But  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  such  writing  seven 
times  a  week.” 

Mr.  Bolitho’s  career  has  been,  in  his 
own  words,  “the  very  muddled  and  com¬ 
plicated  history  of  a  man  who’s  taken 
anything  that  turned  up.  It  has  been  a 
long  way  on  foot,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
beginning  to  a  New  York  column.” 

He  was  born  in  South  Africa  and  was 
initiated  into  reporting  at  the  age  of  13, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  get  the  names 
of  winners  in  a  temperance  fete.  He 
worked  for  the  Manchester  Guardian  in 
1919,  covering  the  Peace  Conference,  and 
during  his  work  on  that  assignment  acted 
as  liaison  correspondent  for  the  French 
press.  Then  he  got  tired  reporting  the 
conference  and  declares  that  it  bored 
bim  stiff.  So  he  quit. 

The  World  at  that  time  asked  him  to 
write  some  articles  for  it  in  London  and 
the  connection  led  to  his  present  engage¬ 
ment  as  columnist.  He  has  had  several 
books  published,  among  them  “Italy  Un¬ 
der  Mussolini,”  “Cancer  of  Empire,” 
“Murder  for  Profit,”  and  his  latest  and 
longest,  “Twelve  Against  the  Gods,” 
which  was  just  published  last  week  by 
Simon  &  Schuster. 

He  has  visited  the  United  States  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  has  only  been  on  the 
“main  land”  of  America  twice — once 
when  he  went  to  Washington  and  another 
time  when  he  made  a  brief  visit  to  Ho- 
lioken  to  see  Christopher  Morley’s  play, 
“After  Dark.” 

Summing  up  his  view  of  newspaper 
work  in  a  short  paragraph  he  said;  “A 
newspaper  career  is  like  the  stage.  There 
are  opportunities,  promotions,  excitement, 
flattery,  vanity  and  all  the  glamorous 
attractions  of  the  theatre,  without,  of 
course,  the  glory.  Only  super-reporters, 
like  Swope  and  a  few  others,  taste  the 
joys  of  applause  and  praise  equal  to  the 
rewards  of  the  stage.” 
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200  MICHIGAN  PUBLISHERS  DISCUSS 
PROPAGANDA  AND  OTHER  PROBLEMS 

Louis  Wiley,  Charles  B.  Driscoll,  George  F.  Milton  and  Others 
Talk  Before  Annual  Convention  of  University  Press 
Club — ^Wide  Variety  of  Subjects 


By  ROBERT 

Discussions,  centering  about  the 
treatment  of  propagan^,  the  need 
for  college  trained  men  in  journalism, 
and  for  new  quarters  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  featured  the  11th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  University  Press  Club  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  Nov.  7,  8, 
and  9.  A  record  attendance  of  more 
than  200  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
state  was  reported. 

Many  prominent  speakers  took  part 
in  the  three  day  session  of  the  club. 
Among  these  were  Louis  Wiley,  business 
manager  of  the  Neu>  York  Times,  who 
delivered  the  chief  address  at  the  annual 
banquet,  Nov.  8 ;  Charles  B.  Driscoll, 
editor  and  feature  writer  for  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  of  New  York  City; 
George  F.  Milton,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News; 
(^rge  H.  R  Smith,  publicist  and  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations 
association;  and  Fielding  H  Yost,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  football  coach. 

Better  and  more  adequate  quarters  for 
the  University  department  of  journalism, 
Md  a  period  of  actual  newspaper  train¬ 
ing  for  students  in  newspaper  plants  of 
the  state  was  urged  by  Louis  A.  Weil, 
editor  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times 
Heredd  and  president  of  the  convention, 
in  his  opening  address.  The  department 
now  is  housed  in  quarters  vacated  by 
the  anatomy  department  in  the  old  Medi¬ 
cal  building. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,”  Mr.  Weil 
said,  “that  many  of  our  publishers  are 
co-operating  in  giving  employment  to 
students  during  vacation  periods.  It  has 
been  my  desire  to  see  us  go  a  step  further, 
and  to  t^ke  at  least  a  part  of  the  school 
year  a  time  of  practical  training  on  state 
newspapers.” 

The  urge_  on  the  part  of  a  young  jour¬ 
nalist  to  migrate  to  the  city  and  connect 
with  metropolitan  dailies  should  be  re¬ 
sist^  by  him  to  the  last  degree,  Lee 
White,  of  the  Detroit  News  staff,  told 
the  journalists  who  attended  the  first 
sessions  of  the  convention. 

Instead  of  going  directly  to  the  large 
city  the  student  of  journalism  should  l^- 
gin  on  a  small  city  daily,  Mr.  White  de¬ 
clared.  In  the  small  city  the  competitive 
element  is  reduced,  giving  an  opportunitv 
for  calmer  examination  of  the  details  of 
a  story,  and  thus  taking  away  some  of 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  news  accu¬ 
racy,  Mr.  White  believes.  The  chance 
for  a  broader  experience  on  a  smaller 
paper  was  also  cited. 

“It  may  not  please  the  small  city  editor 
to  be  asked  by  the  big  city  editor  to 
train  reporters  and  then  take  them  away 
from  him,”  Mr.  White  said.  “The  small 
city  editor  must  assume  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher,  however.  He  should  welcome 
fresh  talent  every  year,  and  should  take 
pride  in  the  youth  he  has  trained  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  the  big  city.” 

Utterances  made  by  George  H.  E. 
Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as.sociation,  to  the  effect  that 
the  professional  publicity  man  or  propa¬ 
gandist  was  here  to  stay  and  that  the 
newspapers  mu.st  recognize  him  brought 
forth  lively  di.scussion  from  the  editors 
assembled  for  the  Friday  morning  ses¬ 
sion. 

“The  propagandist  is  here  to  stay,”  Mr. 
Smith  declared.  “He  must  be  aided  to 
surround  his  chosen  profession  with  a 
code  of  ethics  as  high  as  that  found  in 
any  of  the  existing  professions.  At  the 
present  time  the  newspapers  force  the 
propagandist  to  hold  his  own  counsel. 
You  will  have  to  change  that.  You  will 
have  to  invite  him  to  submit  his  ma¬ 
terial  to  you  some  day,  and  when  he 
does  you  will  have  to  take  his  cause 
seriously.” 

Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  because  news¬ 
papers  are  on  the  alert  for  free  pub¬ 
licity  seekers,  that  they  shut  their  ears 
to  all  types  of  propaganda  and  force 
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publicity  men  to  employ  questionable 
methods.  In  this  view  he  was  not  upheld 
by  Arthur  Stace,  director  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bureau  of  Public  Utilities  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  former  editor.  Several  other 
editors  discussed  the  problem  with  some 
heat.  Stuart  Perry,  editor  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram  and  A.  L. 
Miller,  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer- News,  both  declared  that  the 
question  of  sifting  propaganda  from  news 
is  one  for  the  managing  editor.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  article  was  profes¬ 
sional  publicity;  if  it  contained  news,  both 
men  declared  it  should  be  published. 

Mr.  Milton,  in  a  speech  on  “Making 
News  of  Importance  Interesting,” 
stressed  the  need  for  writing  the  im¬ 
portant  national  movements  in  such  a 
way  as  to  catch  reader-interest.  He  dep¬ 
recated  the  playing  up  of  trivial  events 
for  their  mere  “feature”  value. 


Mr.  Wiley  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  banquet  Friday  night. 
Newspapermen  should  be  proud,  he  de¬ 
clared,  in  having  presented  news  with 
accuracy  and  fidelity.  He  cited  the  re¬ 
cent  handling  of  financial  news  during 
the  stock  break,  praising  its  forecasts. 
The  first  corrective  to  be  applied  to  any 
reform  is  information,  he  believes ;  and 
he  told  how  crime  conditions  could  be 
bettered  with  newspaper  co-operation. 

Officers  elected  by  the  club  for  the 
coming  year  are:  Lee  A.  White,  presi¬ 
dent;  Norman  Hill  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
first  vice  president;  Schuyler  Marshall 
of  the  Clinton  County  Republican  News, 
second  vice  president;  and  Frank  J. 
Russell  of  the  Iron  Mountain  News, 
third  vice  president. 

PRICE  LAYS  CORNERSTONE 

The  cornerstone  of  a  new  17-story 
office  building  for  Price  Brothers  &  Co., 
newsprint  sales  organization,  was  laid  in 
Montreal  last  week  by  J.  H.  Price, 
president  of  the  company.  Headquart¬ 
ers  of  the  company  will  be  located  in 
this  building,  which  will  reach  a  height 
of  232  feet  above  street  level.  Steel 
construction  has  already  been  carried 
above  the  ISth  floor.  The  building  is 
expected  to  be  completed  about  next 
July. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
FORM  OHIO  DIVISION 


Organization  Affiliated  With  National 
Body  Gets  Start  at  Columbus 
Newspaper  Conference  Under 
Dean  Heintzleman 


PUBLISHERS  DISPUTE  ASSERTION  THAT 
PROPAGANDIST  IS  HERE  TO  STAY 


The  assertions  of  George  H.  E.  Smith, 
executive  secretary  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Association,  before  a  convention 
of  the  University  Press  club  of  Michigan 
to  the  effect  that  the  professional  pub¬ 
licity  man  or  propagandist  was  here  to 
stay  and  that  newspapers  must  recog¬ 
nize  him  brought  forth  lively  comment 
from  the  editors  assembled. 

“The  propagandist  is  here  to  stay,” 
Mr.  Smith  declared.  “He  must  be  aided 
to  surround  his  chosen  profession  with 
a  code  of  ethics  as  high  as  that  found  in 
any  of  the  existing  professions.  As  it 
is,  the  newspapers  force  the  propagandist 
to  hold  his  own  counsel,”  he  asserted. 
“You  will  have  to  change  that.  You 
will  have  to  invite  the  propagandist  to 
submit  his  special  pleadings  to  you,  and 
when  he  does  you  will  have  to  take  his 
cause  seriously.  If  you  dodge  him  you 
will  have  to  give  him  his  day  in  what 
one  writer  calls  ‘the  court  of  public 
opinion’,”  the  speaker  declared. 

“What  can  the  newspaper  do  about  it? 
Individuals  and  groups  have  a  right  to 
express  themselves.  The  newspaper  is 
used  to  spread  these  opinions.  Since 
the  propagandists  are  fighting  for  a 
place  under  the  sun,  I  believe  that  the 
newspapers  should  accept  their  material 
on  its  own  merits  as  news,  not  throw  it 
bodily  out.  The  trouble  is  that  the  prop¬ 
agandist  is  not  interested  in  news;  he 
is  only  interested  in  shaping  public 
opinion.  _  Propaganda  becomes  vicious 
when  it  aims  at  effects  which  are  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  common  good.  Yet  who 
is  competent  to  judge  what  is  best  for 
that  common  good  ?” 

In  commenting  on  Mr.  Smith’s  speech, 
A.  L.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer  Aretes  said: 

“We  have  created  an  artificial  term  in 
the  word  ‘propaganda,’  and  we  are  forced 
to  go  out  and  fight  it.  The  business  of 
sifting  propaganda  began  with  the  very 
first  newspaper — in  the  selection  of  what 
to  include  in  the  day’s  news.  Such  se¬ 
lection  is  a  part  of  every  reporter’s  duty 
and  is  every  editor’s  task.  Any  man 
who  has  an  item  of  news  is  intere.sted  in 
stressing  his  side  of  the  affair.  That  is 
a  human  tendency,  to  have  a  story  in  a 
paper  to  our  own  renown. 

‘‘The  trouble  with  propaganda  is  that 
it  injects  ideals  into  the  public  conscious¬ 
ness  furtively.  It  is  secret ;  it  mis-repre- 
.sents.  Plainly  labeled  propaganda,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  taken  on  faith.  Cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  publicity  is  news.  The 
selection  of  what  is  news  and  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  what  is  propaganda  is  the  task  of 
the  editor.” 

Stuart  H.  Perry  editor  of  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram  declared  that  the 
most  aggressive  publicity  hounds  are 


At  the  second  All-Ohio  Newspaper 
Conference  held  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  November  8  and  9,  classified  man¬ 
agers  of  Ohio 
organized  the 
Ohio  division  of 
the  Association 
o  f  Newspaper 
Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers. 
Dean  *  Heintzle¬ 
man,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  was 
elected  chairman, 
Charles  T.  Hard¬ 
in,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  vice-chair¬ 
man,  and  W.  H. 

Hershey,  Cincin- 

Dbam  Heintzleman  nati  Enquirer, 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  association. 

The  Ohio  division  promises  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  publishers  in  elevating  classified 
and  to  make  it  more  profitable.  Censor¬ 
ship  in  classified  will  be  stressed  and 
studied  in  minute  detail,  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  undesirable  ads. 

The  Ohio  division,  among  its  many 
resolutions,  expressed  thanks  to  Charles 
Horn,  Neiv  York  American,  for  his  talk 
on  the  important  and  vital  problems  clas¬ 
sified  is  confronted  with. 

Chairman  Heintzleman  appointed  a 
committee  of  two,  consisting  of  Max 
Sauer,  Portsmouth  Times,  and  Gilmore 
Hiett,  Marion  Star,  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  small  paper  so  that  their 
problems  may  be  brought  before  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Horn  brought  to  light  many  of 
the  present  day  changes  in  classified  and 
the  possible  solution  to  the  recent  slump. 
Mr.  Horn  predicts  classified  volume,  for 
the  next  few  years,  will  not  increase  to 
any  degree  and  those  papers  which  do 
make  progress  will  be  forced  to 
strengthen  reader  confidence  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  type  of  ad  which  has  been  de¬ 
clared  undesirable  but  not  eliminated  due 
to  censorship’s  comparatively  infant 
stage. 

Classified  departments  of  newspapers 
mu.st  be  drilled  in  fundamentals,  he  said, 
so  advertisers  can  be  served  more  intelli¬ 
gently  in  the  future.  Until  the  recent 
saturation  of  classified  volume,  the  want 
ad  section  consisted  mostly  of  individuals’ 
ads,  but  due  to  the  mammoth  growth  of 
classified  in  the  last  ten  years  the  busi¬ 
ness  developed  into  classified  advertising 
sections  with  a  large  amount  of  dealer 
advertising.  Dealers’  ads  must  be  handled 
differently  than  the  individuals’,  while 
the  former  should  be  branded  “dealer” 
at  a  higher  ra*e. 

Mr.  Hershey  talked  on  cooperation 
among  Ohio  papers  on  censorship.  Mr. 
Hershey  brought  to  light  ten  of  the  most 
common  types  of  undesirable  want  ads. 
He  proved  that  these  ads  appear  un¬ 
molested  by  censorship  universally.  He 
stated  that  the  proper  kind  of  censorship 
does  not  lose  business,  but  increases  it. 

He  stated  the  present  day  type  of 
censorship  is  not  adequate,  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  an  advertiser  will  not 
eliminate  the  undesirable  ad.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  two  advertisers  were  compared 
for  censorship.  Both  offered  similar  ads 
but  only  one  was  acceptable.  One  had 
a  good  rating  in  the  community  while 
tr  c  other  did  not  Censorship,  said 
Hershey,  should  consist  of  common  sense 
application  of  present  day  knowledge  of 
business  procedure;  that  ads  should  be 
properly  classified  and  no  advertisement 
accepted  which  is  not  understood  by 
any  reader. 

Dean  Heintzleman  predicted  organiza¬ 
tion  will  do  more  to  make  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  profitable  for  Ohio  newspapers 
and  readers  tJian  anything  attempted  in 


chambers  of  commerce,  charity  organi¬ 
zations,  local  institutions,  and  movements 
which  are  wholly  or  partially  avari¬ 
cious.  Cities  are  especially  anxious  for 
free  publicity,  he  believes. 

“The  whole  matter  of  propaganda 
comes  down  to  a  question  of  news  value,” 

Mr.  Perry  said.  “No  matter  what  the 
source  we  should  judge  a  story  on  its 
own  merits.  If  it  has  value  it  ought  to  be 
printed,  whether  I  dug  it  up  myself  out  of 
handbooks,  or  else  received  it  from  some 
paid  propagandist.  However,  no  editor 
wants  to  be  made  the  cats-paw  of  some 
publicity  man  who  wishes  to  shove  some 
product  before  the  public  by  the  use  of 
free  publicity  in  the  news  columns.” 

Lee  White,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
placed  the  primary  fault  in  a  newspaper’s 
handling  of  propaganda  on  laziness  and 
stinginess  of  the  editorial  staff.  The 
opinion  of  letting  the  other  fellow  do  the 
work  for  you,  thus  saving  capital,  he 
lielieves,  is  responsible  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  propagandist. 

Arthur  W.  Stace,  director  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  public  utilities  information  bureau, 
defended  the  position  of  the  propagandist 
as  a  benefit  to  society.  “An  informed 
public  is  a  just  public,”  he  said.  “State 
or  civic  improvements  which  are  given 
sufficient  publicity  inform  and  wake  up 
the  public  to  a  receptive  attitude.  The 
paid  propagandist  does  not  have  to  work 
under  cover  when  he  is  backed  by  a 
worthy  project.” 

Prof.  John  L.  Brumm,  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  justified  the  teaching  of 
publicity  to  journalism  students  on  the 
basis  of  raising  the  ethics  of  the  field, 
and  of  teaching  the  student  to  evaluate 
more  closely  on  what  is  or  is  not  prop¬ 
aganda. 

“No  newspaper  has  a  staff  which  can 
do  justice  to  every  individual  enterprise 
or  organization,”  he  declared.  “The  in¬ 
ert  laziness  of  the  reporter,  and  the  lack 
specialization,  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  get  behind  the  scenes,  to  write  a  clear, 
understandable  story  of  private  businesses. 

“The  course  in  publicity  was  instituted 
in  the  University  because  we  sought  to 
make  an  effort  to  teach  the  students 
values  and  ethics,  and  instill  in  the  minds 
of  reporters  the  methods  by  which  pub¬ 
licity  works.  Students  taking  the  course 
do  not  do  so  because  they  are  going  into 
the  publicity  field.  They  take  it  so  that 
they  can  understand  the  evidence  and  be 
better  able  to  evaluate  it,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  better  reporters.  We  must  make 
a  critical  study  of  the  problem  of  prop¬ 
aganda — we  are  not  trying  to  train  . . 

propagandists,  but  merely  to  study  the  the  past.  He  promises  an  announcement 
problem  from  an  objective  viewpoint.”  of  a  detailed  program  very  shortly. 
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SOVIET  SOLDIERS  HAVE  OWN  NEWSPAPERS 

Fifteen  Strictly  Military  Dailies  Issued  to  Explain  Political  Situations  and  Teach  Culture — Peasant 
Correspondents  Expose  Local  Conditions  in  Letters  to  Civilian  Press 


Although  all  Russian  newspapers 
are  particularly  interesting  to  the 
student  of  international  journalism,  yet 
the  military  daily  papers,  at  least  15  in 
number,  have  an  unique  appeal.  Each 
military  district  has  its  own  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  soldier  editors,  soldier  re¬ 
porters — and  soldier  readers. 

In  Moscow  there  is  published  the  Red 
Star,  the  official  publication  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  population  of  the  U. 
S.  S.  R-  It  appeals  particularly  to  the 
heads  of  military  organizations,  to  those 
in  key  political  positions,  and  discusses 
many  intricate  points  of  strategy  and 
tactics. 

The  Red  Fighter,  of  Moscow,  is  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  ordinary  soldier.  In  this 
paper  the  articles  do  not  go  into  such 
technical  detail.  Occasionally  articles 
of  general  policy  are  published,  but  in 
the  main,  the  articles  discuss  problems 
which  face  the  soldiers  below  the  ranks 
of  officer.  Throughout  the  country, 
stretching  from  Smolenski  to  Siberia, 
13  other  daily  papers  are  published.  In 
these  papers  not  only  military  topics  are 
included.  Considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  literature,  general  culture,  theatre  and 
sport.  Some  of  these  papers  have  a 
circulation  as  high  as  70,000.  Others 
drop  during  the  dull  months — the  sum¬ 
mer — to  not  more  than  20,000. 

The  Red  Star  of  Moscow,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  district  papers,  carries  a 
limited  amount  of  advertising  but  even 
in  the  case  of  papers  published  in  Mos¬ 
cow  this  revenue  seldom  exceeds  1500 
rubles  (nominally  about  $760)  a  month. 

These  papers  are  a  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  being  undertaken  by  the  military 
authorities  of  Russia  to  educate  the  ordi¬ 
nary  soldier,  not  only  along  military,  but 
along  cultural  lines.  Some  of  the  papers 
publish  articles  on  agriculture  and  also 
upon  the  care  and  breeding  of  stock. 
In  the  next  column  of  the  paper  there 
may  be  an  interview  with  some  political 
auffiority  on  the  subject  of  the  rupture 
of  relations  between  China  and  Russia. 
Apparently  it  is  the  intention  of  the  auth¬ 
orities  that  no  longer  shall  it  be  said  of 
the  Russian  soldier  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  fighting  about  or  for  whom 
he  is  fighting.  He  is  being  educated  to 
be  able  to  fight  for  himself  and  for  his 
own  home — as  well  as  for  the  standard 
of  communism.  Most  of  the  Russian 
military  dailies,  a  few  weeks  ago,  car¬ 
ried  an  explanation  of  the  “Sino-Rus- 
sian”  treaty  of  1924,  in  which  the  status 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  running 
from  Manchuli  east  to  Harbin  and  then 
south  to  Changchun  was  established. 

In  the  case  of  mobilization  of  troops 
in  a  certain  sector  and  the  movement  of 
headquarters,  the  chief  office  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  iiiat  district  is  also  moved. 
Toward  the  end  of  last  July  the  office  of 
the  Red  Army  Star,  of  Siberia,  was 
moved  from  Novosibirsk  to  Chita.  At 
that  time  there  were  probably  between 
two  and  three  divisions  concentrated  near 
the  Chinese  border.  Extra  copies  of  the 
paper  were  run  off  in  order  to  serve  the 
large  number  of  additional  troops  con¬ 
centrated  in  this  area. 

Several  Russian  divisions,  and  even 
regiments,  have  their  own  newspapers, 
some  of  them  printed  on  presses,  others 
on  hectographs.  Some  of  these  are 
daily,  some  weekly  and  others  occasional. 

All  the  editors  and  reporters  are 
soldiers  and  during  their  journalistic 
duty  they  are  excused  from  other  ser¬ 
vice.  Most  of  the  editors  are  sel^ted 
because  they  have  had  previous  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience,  but  many  of  the  re¬ 
porters  are  quite  “green”  when  they  start 
this  work.  These  editors  and  reporters 
receive  the  same  rates  of  pay  as  non¬ 
military  journalists.  They  are  available 
for  promotion  and  may  earn  salaries 
within  the  army  eqhal  to  most  of  those 
paid  outside.  There  are  17  scales  of 
paying  running  from  ISO  rubles  a  month 
for  cub  reporters  to  250  rubles  a  month 
for  seasoned  “street  men.”  In  addition. 
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all  members  of  the  staff  get  free  uni¬ 
forms,  and  receive  their  housing  and 
rations  on  the  same  basis  as  non-jour¬ 
nal  istic  soldiers. 

Travelling  during  the  height  of  the 
Sino-Russian  trouble,  from  Manchuli  to 
Moscow,  I  met  a  very  keen  and  intel¬ 
ligent  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
one  of  these  papers.  He  boarded  the 
train  at  Chita.  He  traveled  on  this 
train  for  several  hours  interviewing  two 
or  three  passengers  who  had  recently 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Sino- 
Russian  border.  He  asked  me,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  my  impressions  of  the  Chinese 
soldiers  in  northern  Manchuria,  and  ran 
an  article  of  a  column  or  more  about 
my  impressions,  as  a  ‘‘human  irterest  fea¬ 
ture.” 

Each  of  the  military  clubs  must  take 
several  copies  of  the  military  newspaper 
published  in  its  district.  Soldiers  are 
“encouraged”  by  very  definite  orders  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  the  news  and  features 
published  in  the  various  papers.  Many 
rather  hot  controversial  articles  appear. 
On  such  occasions  the  soldiers’  club  te- 
comes  an  open  forum,  where  the  res¬ 
pective  merits  of  the  question  are  keenly 
debated. 

I  was  interested  in  the  enforcement  of 
discipline  in  the  Russian  army,  as  it  af¬ 
fect^ ’journalists  and  others.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  off  duty  officers  and  men 
were  equal. 

“Do  you  salute  an  officer  when  you 
encounter  him  off  duty?”  I  inquired  from 
the  reporter  of  the  Red  Army  Star  of 
Siberia. 

“If  a  soldier  salutes  an  officer  off 
duty,”  he  replied,  “it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  courtesy  and  as  one  friend  might 
salute  another.”  Off  duty  all  are  com¬ 
rades.  They  meet  as  social  equals  on 


the  street,  in  the  clubs,  or  even  on  the 
parade  ground. 

Many  of  the  experienced  newspaper 
men  employed  on  the  Russian  military 
papers  are  graduates  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalism  in  Moscow.  There  is  a  three 
year  course  for  reporters  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  two  year  course  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  editors. 

The  two  leading  papers  in  Russia — I 
am  spiking  now  of  general  newspapers, 
not  military — are  the  Izvestia,  organ  of 
the  All-Union  Soviet  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Pravda,  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  Izvestia  means  news  and 
Pravda  truth.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution  some  caustic  wit  started  a 
saying  to  the  effect  that  “There  is  no 
truth  in  the  News  and  no  news  in  the 
Truth.”  But  this,  like  many  other  witty 
sayings,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  evening  newspapers  in  Leningrad 
and  Moscow  are  somewhat  more  lively. 
The  Vechemaya  Moskva — or  Evening 
Moscow — and  the  Krasnaya  Gaeeta — the 
Red  Gazette — pay  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  earthquakes,  floods,  miraculous 
cures  and  extraordinary  discoveries,  and 
make  considerably  spicier  reading. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  journal¬ 
istic  manifestations  in  Russia  has  been 
the  growth  during  the  past  few  years  of 
the  Worker-Peasant  correspondents.  It 
was  stated  in  the  “Weekly  News  Bulle¬ 
tin”  last  February  that  there  are  now 
more  than  a  half-million  Worker-Peas¬ 
ant  correspondents. 

The  peasant-worker  class  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  Soviet  journalism. 
These  amateur  journalists — a  few  of 
whom  may  ultimately  become  profes¬ 
sional — write  in  their  spare  moments, 
and  are  frequently  equipped  with  the 
mere  rudiments  of  literacy.  The  Worker- 


CLASSICS 

By  Hal  P.  Denton 

A  paean  of  praise  I  would  warble 

To  some  dear  old  stand-bys  I’ve  read. 

They  loom  as  if  chiseled  in  marble; 

Arise  like  a  voice  from  tbe  dead. 

Admitting,  perhaps,  that  they’re  hoary 
With  age,  and  need  hair-cut  and  shave; 

Their  mem’ry’s  possessed  with  a  fragrance 
I  shall  not  lose  this  side  the  grave. 

“The  angel  of  death  spread  its  wings,” 

Now,  there’s  an  old-timer,  I  ween; 

And  also  “the  bride  looked  so  sweet 
In  a  gown  of  dark  brown  velveteen.” 

“A  pleasant  reception  was  tendered;” 

“All  voted  they  had  a  good  time;” 

“The  program  was  charmingly  rendered;” 

“He  committed  a  dastardly  crime.” 

“Where  he  fell  there  were  thick  clots  of  blood;' 

“The  chair  rapped  for  order  at  ten;” 

“He  dropped  with  a  dull,  sick’ning  thnd;” 

“We  hope  he  will  soon  call  again.” 

“The  fire  fiend  shot  huge  tongues  of  flame;” 

“Jim  Callahan  Sundayed  in  town;” 

“The  groom  wore  conventional  black;” 

“Friends  and  neighbors  surprised  Mary  Brown." 

“Then  Jones  in  well-chosen  words 
As  follows  substantially  spoke;” 

“When  the  inmates  were  ruthlessly  wakened 

The  rooms  were  found  chock-full  of  smoke.” 

“From  the  Painesville  Recorder  we  learn 
That  a  bountiful  repast  was  served 

With  edibles  fit  for  the  gods;” 

“The  prisoner  seemed  wholly  unnerved.” 

Yes,  I  scan  all  the  city  newspapers 
Wherever  I  may  chance  to  roam; 

But,  when  I  want  infinite  pleasure, 

I  read  the  old  weekly  from  home. 


Peasant  correspondent  closely  follows 
every-day  life  and  work  in  that  corner 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  factor,  village  or 
state  department,  in  which  he  may  live. 
If  he  sees  anything  wrong  or  thinks  he 
sees  a  way  of  making  things  better  he 
writes  to  one  of  the  papers  with  which 
he  has  established  a  contact.  Most  of 
them  write  to  the  Krestyanskaya  Gazeta 
— the  Peasant’s  Gazette — which  is  a 
weekly  with  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  Russian  paper.  It  has  reached  a 
million  subscribers,  but  in  dull  periods 
falls  considerably  below  that  figure.  The 
Krestyanskaya  Gazeta  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  nearly  six  years  and  its  con¬ 
spicuous  success  in  the  matter  of  cir¬ 
culation  is  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  “under  the  able  direction  of  its 
editor,  Y.  A.  Yakovlev  it  has  become 
very  much  more  than  a  mere  newspaper 
to  its  far-flung  army  of  peasant  readers.” 
It  is  also  an  open  forum  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  sorts  of  questions;  a  free  bu¬ 
reau  of  legal  aid  and  advice ;  a  school  of 
agricultural  information;  and  a  court  of 
appeal  against  abuses  and  deficiencies  of 
local  administration. 

A  few  months  ago  the  fourth  Pan- 
Union  conference  of  Worker-Peasant, 
Military  and  Youth  correspondents,  was 
held  in  Moscow  and  it  affords  a  vivid 
proof  of  the  vast  growth  of  this  remark¬ 
able  phase  of  communistic  government. 
Thirty-six  nationalities  were  represented 
at  the  conference  including  Turcomen, 
Tartars,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Kirgizi, 
Ingushi,  Unguri,  Ziryani,  Chuvashi,  Ud- 
murti,  Uzbeki,  Kabarintzi,  Kalmuck,  etc. 

Interesting  details  were  furnished  at 
the  conference  by  N.  Krilenko,  the  pub¬ 
lic  Prosecutor,  who  said  that  in  1926 
legal  investigation  was  made  into  59,891 
remarks  in  the  press  from  worker-peas¬ 
ant  correspondents,  and  criminal  proce¬ 
dure  adopted  towards  the  persons  in¬ 
volved.  In  1927  these  remarks  had 
grown  to  72,230,  i.  e.,  20  per  cent  and  by 
1928  the  increase  over  1927  was  27.8  per 
cent.  Approximately  31  per  cent  of  these 
remarks  referred  to  misdemeanors  by  of¬ 
ficials  in  the  course  of  their  work,  10  per 
cent  to  disorder  in  the  cooperative  move¬ 
ment,  7.2  per  cent  to  infringement  of 
labor  code,  5.4  per  cent  to  agriculture 
and  forestry,  and  6  per  cent  to  village 
speculation. 

Newspapers  in  other  lands  aim  chiefly 
at  the  dissemination  of  news  and  the 
formation  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  while  not  ignoring  the 
propaganda  side  of  press  work,  the  chief 
emphasis  is  laid  on  its  social-organiza¬ 
tional  role. 

By  observing  the  local  “Wall  News- 
Sheet,”  the  worker-peasant  correspond¬ 
ent  obtains  his  earliest  training  in  this 
sort  of  journalism,  and  is  interested  in 
gathering  facts  and  having  abuses  reme¬ 
died. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  “Wall-News  Sheets”  in  Russia  today, 
but  I  have  seen  estimates  running  as  high 
as  40,000.  These  locally  published  sheets 
are  pasted  up  on  the  walls  of  various 
factories,  and  sometimes  only  a  few 
copies  of  each  paper  are  prepared. 
These  papers  air  local  abuses  and  fre¬ 
quently  are  illustrated  by  crudely-artistic 
drawings. 

All  meetings  of  the  “Wall-News 
Sheets”  board  of  editors  are  public.  The 
most  important  questions  connected  with 
the  “Wall-News  Sheet”  and  the  work  of 
the  peasant-worker  correspondent  are 
decided  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  workers.  The  task 
of  the  worker  correspondent  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  risks.  It  is  his  ungrateful  part 
to  expose  the  dark  places  and  on  him 
occasionally  the  revenge  of  the  evil  doer 
and  the  parasite  has  been  wreaked. 
Worker-peasant  correspondents  have  even 
been  murdered.  This  has  resulted  in 
many  of  the  worker-peasant  correspond¬ 
ents  signing  their  communications  with  a 
number  instead  of  a  name. 
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RADIO  TRADE  INCREASES  ADVERTISING 
TO  OFFSET  OVERPRODUCTION  SLUMP 

November  Linage  Runs  Ahead  of  1928  Records  in  N.  Y.  Dailies, 
as  Did  October's — Output  Cut,  but  Dealers 
Are  Not  Gloomy 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Y^ITH  the  radio  trade  in  confusion 
"  as  a  result  of  over-production  and  a 
wave  of  price-cutting,  and  despite  the 
action  of  a  few  manufacturers  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  their  advertising  temporarily, 
the  outlook  for  radio  linage  in  news¬ 
papers  is  far  from  gloomy. 

Consider  for  instance,  the  measure¬ 
ments  of  radio  advertising -in  New  York 
newspapers,  for  which  more  recent 
figures  are  readily  available  than  for 
newspapers  elsewhere.  September  and 
October  showed  increases  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  last  year  in  almost 


Copy  placed  in  dailies  by  makers  of 
Zenith  radio  to  tell  the  public  there 
would  be  no  price  cut. 


tober  came  the  far-reaching  slump  in 
the  stock  market,  and  within  the  first 
few  days  of  November  came  announce¬ 
ments  from  radio  manufacturers  of  re¬ 
ductions  in  prices,  limitation  of  output, 
and  in  occasional  instances  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  newspaper  advertising. 
Despia  all  this  radio  linage  in  the  New 
York  iiowsnapers  maintained  its  pace, 
as  shown  the  table  published  on  this 
page.  FigUiis  for  the  first  eight  days 
of  November  were  far  ahead  of  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  in  almost  every  instance. 

Incidentally,  these  figures  seem  to  beat 
out  the  contention  of  most  of  the  men 
interviewed,  that  the  stock  market  crasli 
had  little  to  do  with  the  radio  situation. 
The  industry’s  difficulties  are  laid 
primarily  at  the  door  of  over-production. 

This  over-production  was  seen  com¬ 
ing  months  ago.  As  far  back  as  May 
24,  a  warning  letter  to  the  industry  was 
sent  out  by  O.  H.  Caldwell,  editor  of 
Radio  Retailing  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  that 
many  radio  manufacturers  were  planning 
“extravagant  increases  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  for  1929.”  Reports  of  doubled  or 
tripled  production  schedules,  with  cor¬ 
responding  increases  in  factory  invest¬ 
ment  and  floor  space,  were  common. 

Whereas  last  year  approximately  2,- 
550,000  sets  were  built,  production  this 
year  is  estimated  all  the  way  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  more  than  that.  The  three 
biggest  companies  are  said  to  be  capable 
alone  of  pr^ucing  all  the  sets  that  can 
be  sold.  The  Grigsby-Grunow  Company 
for  a  time  produced  6,000  sets  a  day, 
and  .\twater  Kent  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  on  occasions  reached  8,000  a  day. 

Some  estimates  were  that  production 
this  year  would  be  as  high  as  5,000,000 
sets,  but  Bond  P.  Geddes,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Radio  Manufacturers 
Association,  said  the  total  would  not 
exceed  4,000,000  sets,  and  might  he 
closer  to  3,500,000. 


The  situation  crashed  into  public 
notice  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  Novem¬ 
ber  3  and  4,  when  advertisements  of 
price  cuts  by  the  three  biggest  companies 
appeared.  Some  Majestic  sets  were  re¬ 
duced  $21.50.  Atwater  Kent  sets  were 
cut  $27,  and  three  Radiola  models  were 
marked  down  by  $32  to  $49. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  learned  that 
production  was  being  generally  slack¬ 
ened,  several  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
The  practice  is  to  go  easy  on  manufac¬ 
turing  until  after  the  National  Trade 
Show  in  June  when  new  models  are 
shown  to  dealers,  and  then  to  begin  pro¬ 
duction  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  the 
peak  selling  season  in  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December.  In  other  years  the 
factory  rush  has  sometimes  kept  up 
until  within  ten  days  of  Christmas. 

Not  all  the  companies  were  affected 
in  the  same  way  of  course.  Some  in¬ 
cluding  the  Crosley  Radio  Corporation 
and  the  Radio- N'^ictor  Corporation, 
were  reported  to  have  no  problem  of 
over-production,  and  the  Sparks- With- 
ington  Company,  makers  of  Sparton 
radios,  was  reported  to  have  actually 
increased  production,  having  extended 
its  distribution  facilities  in  new  territory. 

While  some  companies  followed  the 
price-cutting  lead  of  the  big  three, 
others  sent  telegrams  to  their  dealers 
and  used  newspai)cr  advertising  to  an¬ 
nounce  they  would  not  lower  their 
prices.  Among  those  which  promised 
no  lowering  of  prices  were  the  makers 
of  Zenith,  Philco,  Steinite,  and  Strom- 
berg-Carlson  sets. 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Com¬ 
pany  took  new-''paper  space  to  announce 
new  1930  models  as  one  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  situation. 

One  explanation  of  the  good  showing 
of  radio  linage  figures  in  New  York  was 
that  dealer  advertising  was  standing  up 
well,  and  making  up  for  any  deficiencies 
in  factory  advertising. 

The  Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  maker 
of  Majestic  radios,  sent  cancellation 
notices  to  a  number  of  newspapers  which 
had  advertisements  scheduled.  It  was 
explained  in  Chicago  this  week  that  this 
was  in  line  with  its  general  policy  of 
a  flexible  advertising  program  which 


permits  cancellations  or  additions  as 
business  conditions  warrant. 

However,  the  company  carried  a  full- 
page  advertisement  in  fifty-five  dailies 
in  as  many  cities  on  W«^nesday  and 
Thursday.  The  amount  of  its  advertising 
expenditure  is  not  changing,  according 
to  Duane  VV’anamakcr,  advertising 
manager. 

The  company  has  reduced  its  output  to 
2000  sets  a  week.  B.  J.  Grigsby,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  continued  demand  from  deal¬ 
ers  influenced  the  firm  to  follow  that 
course  rather  than  stop  production 
entirely. 

“Last  week,”  he  said,  “we  thought  the 
supply  of  sets  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
was  sufficient  for  the  coming  holiday 
season,  but  apparently  we  w'ere  wrong. 
Reports  from  dealers  indicate  their  sales 
are  being  maintained  at  a  rate  close  to 
normal  for  this  time  of  year.” 

Atwater  Kent  and  Radiola  advertis¬ 
ing  is  continuing  with  no  change  from 
the  heavy  schedules  planned  for  the  rest 
of  this  year. 

The  Christmas  season  marks  a  definite 
break  in  sales  plans  for  radio  com¬ 
panies  in  general,  and  the  advertising  out¬ 
look  for  1930  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
way  the  situation  develops  in  the  next 
six  weeks. 

One  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  sale 
of  radio  tubes  and  accessories.  Whereas 
the  total  1928  sales  of  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  were  estimated  by  Radio 
Retailing  to  be  about  $650,000,000,  sets 
accounted  for  only  $344,000,000  of  this. 
Tubes  amounted  to  $110,000,000  leaving 
$196,000,000  for  other  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  It  is  argued  that  owners  of  sets 
will  not  let  them  go  out  of  use  for  lack 
of  tubes  or  parts,  so  that  these  sales  may 
be  considered  comparatively  stable. 

Total  sales  for  1929  are  estimated  by 
Mr.  Geddes  at  $750,000,000  to  $1,000,000,- 
000.  The  manufacturers,  he  said,  would 
spend  about  $25,000,000  or  $26,000,000  in 
advertising,  with  $5,000,000  or  ^,000,000 
going  for  broadcast  advertising,  and 
^0,000,000  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
billlK)ards,  etc. 


BICKEL  SEES  HOOVER 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  called  on  President  Hoover  last 
week.  He  kept  his  appointment  with  the 
President  at  the  executive  offices  where 
he  discussed  for  several  minutes  with  Mr. 
Hoover  European  affairs  in  which  the 
chief  executive  is  deeply  interested.  Mr. 
Hoover  invited  Mr.  Bickel  to  be  his 
guest  at  luncheon  and  the  latter  accepted. 


MAIL  USERS’  MEETING 
GOOD  WILL  SESSION 


Repre**Btatives  of  Publishing  In¬ 
dustry  Say  They  Are  Fairly  Well 
Pleased  with  Service — Rate 
Revision  Discussions  Barred 


By  Georce  H.  Manning 
tVashington  Correspondent,  Eoitos  &  Publishes 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  14. — The 
conference  of  mail  users  at  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  first  three  days 
of  the  week,  resolved  itself  into  a  friendly 
get-together  with  little  or  nothing  accom¬ 
plished  so  far  as  users  of  second  class 
mail  are  concerned.  With  discussions  of 
rate  revision  barred  representatives  of  the 
American  publishing  industry  turned  the 
confab  into  a  “good  will”  meeting  with 
postal  officials. 

Those  who  spoke  for  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  said  they  had  nothing  to  suggest 
in  the  matter  of  revising  the  postal  laws 
in  so  far  as  second  class  mail  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  would  be  glad  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions  on  the  subject  the  authorities 
had.  They  had  none. 

Although  a  committee  was  formed, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  confer  with  the 
Postmaster  General  with  respect  to  the 
regulations  governing  second-class  mail, 
it  is  known  that  most  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  idea,  being  content  to  handle  their 
own  problems  themselves  and  not  through 
a  committee. 

The  committee  appointed  is  composed 
of  A.  C.  Pearson,  Urey  Woodson,  T.  D. 
Harmon,  E.  H.  Harris,  E.  H.  Beavers, 
and  E.  W.  Dresser. 

While  most  of  the  representatives 
present  admitted  their  organizations 
were  fairly  well  pleased  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  second  class  postal  rates,  there  are 
rate  questions  which  would  have  been 
brought  up  had  the  subject  not  been 
outlawed.  Among  these  were  “bundle 
rates”  and  new  rates  in  instances  where 
publishers  are  forced  to  haul  their 
newspapers  in  their  own  trucks  to  de¬ 
livery  points  outside  the  city,  and  pay 
a  full  rate  on  them  because  there  are 
no  other  adequate  transportation  facili¬ 
ties. 

Another  rate  question  certain  to  have 
lieen  brought  up  was  the  matter  of  being 
required  to  pay  the  full  rate  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  bus  lines  have  replaced 
local  railroads,  and  rather  than  ship 
on  the  more  or  less  undependable  bus 
line  the  publisher  furnishes  his  own 
tran.sportation  permitting  the  postal 
service  to  distribute  the  papers  at  the 
destination. 

At  any  rate  representatives  of  the 
entire  industry  met  here  the  night  be¬ 
fore  they  appeared  at  the  conference 
on  Wednesday  and  agreed  there  was 
nothing  of  importanc  to  be  discussed, 
since  each  would  rather  handle  his  own 
question  himself. 

A  C.  Pearson,  national  chairman  of 
the  American  Publishers’  Conference 
arose  to  tell  the  postal  officials  in  at¬ 
tendance  that  he  always  found  the  de¬ 
partment  fair  and  square  and  willing 
to  cooperate  to  the  utmost. 

Elisha  Hanson,  representing  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  agreed  with  Pearson,  while 
Philip  S.  Collins,  of  the  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  observed  that  in  the 
past  all  matters  between  publishers  and 
the  department  had  always  been  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  former  as  individuals 
without  recourse  to  any  concerted  action 
by  the  publishers. 

Others  to  join  in  the  good  will  ges¬ 
ture  were  Mason  Britton,  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Business  Papers,  L.  C.  Hall,  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  E. 
H.  Harris,  of  the  Inland  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  Cranston  Williams,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Williams,  it  is  known,  had  something 
to  say  about  the  above  mentioned  new 
rate  situations,  if  discussions  on  rate  re¬ 
vision  were  allow^,  and  stated  that 
although  his  association  was  generally 
pleased  he  did  not  want  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  organization  mem¬ 
bership  was  “happy  and  pleased  with 
everything.” 


RADIO  LINAGE 

IN  NEW 

YORK 

NEWSPAPERS 

( From 

figures 

of  Advertising  Record 

Company ) 

October,  192*1 

October,  1928 

Daily 

Sunday 

Daily 

Sunday 

New  York  Times.. 

48,911 

56,959 

49,437 

27,464 

Herald  Tribune... 

49,355 

42,238 

36,089 

52,016 

Morning  World . . . 

5,338 

8,012 

1,246 

4,863 

.\merican  . 

14,993 

48,361 

12,136 

39,732 

News . 

127,739 

40,414 

71,921 

25,024 

Mirror  . 

48,640 

16,448 

Sun  . 

188,669 

137,602 

lournal  . 

207,192 

92,407 

Evening  World.... 

10i;391 

48,858 

Post  . 

9,144 

6,775 

30,858 

11,478 

Telegram  . 

62,666 

30,385 

Brooklyn  Eagle. . . . 

30,499 

17,164 

26,237 

9,474 

Brooklyn  Standard 

Union 

30,288 

3.619 

Brooklyn  Times... 

27,262 

6,244 

21,519 

2,168 

Nov.  1-8, 1929 

Xov. 

1-8, 1928 

Daily 

Sunday 

Dail  V 

Suttdav 

New  York  Times. 

13.786 

12,833 

12,668 

7.591 

Herald  Tribune.... 

10,881 

9,620 

6,221 

17,796 

World  . 

1,706 

8,237 

272 

396 

.\merican  . 

5,080 

16,764 

2,480 

7.956 

News . 

49,205 

16,689 

19,441 

8,662 

Mirror  . 

14,187 

4,158 

Sun  . 

61,951 

43,128 

60,152 

31.813 

Evening  World. . . . 

23,068 

14.953 

Post  . 

2,532 

1,382 

15,321 

3.714 

Telegram  . 

8,077 

5.980 

Brooklvn  Eagle .... 

21,176 

4,930 

8,050 

2,259 

Brooklyn  Standard 

Union 

4,192 

756 

Brooklyn  Times... 

12,870 

1,250 

8,419 

324 
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STOCK  CRASH  MOTIVATES  THRIFT  DRIVE 

Sobered  Public,  Remembering  Wall  Street  Deflation,  to  Be  Urged  to  Place  Its  Surplus  in  Solid 

Savings — Greater  Use  of  Newspaper  Space  Predicted 


MIN 

HIM 


The  recent  deflation  in  Wall  Street 
is  expected  to  give  an  added  impetus 
to  interest  in  National  Thrift  Week, 
which  will  be  observed  from  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  birthday  on  Friday,  Jan.  17, 
through  the  23rd,  with  special  thrift 
pages,  sections  and  individual  advertise¬ 
ments  in  newspapers. 

In  a  month  when  plans  for  selling  extra 
space  are  especially  welcome.  National 
Thrift  Week  for  12  years  has  been  prov¬ 
ing  valuable  lever- 
age  each  January 
for  rousing  many 
local  institutions 
and  business  men  to 
collaborate  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  public  to 
wise  spending,  giving 
and  saving.  Banks, 
building  and  loan 
associations, 
churches,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and 
agents,  credit  asso¬ 
ciations  and  real 
estate  firms,  it  is 
predicted,  will  be 
better  prospects  than 
usual  because  of  the 
timeliness  of  the 
\\'eek’s  appeal  to  a 
sobered  public  to 
place  its  economic 
surplus  in  more  solid 
forms  of  savings. 

While  stocks 
were  soaring  to  un¬ 
heard  of  levels  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year, 
many  people  with¬ 
drew  s  a  V  i  n  g  s  de¬ 
posits,  let  creditors 
wait  for  payment 
for  merchandise, 
mortgaged  or  sold 
real  estate  and  even, 
in  some  cases, 

"hocked”  their  life 
insurance  policies. 

Many  who  would 
have  saved  in  regu¬ 
lar  channels  diverted 
their  “all”  to  play 
the  market.  The 
figures  on  savings  by 
states  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1929,  have  not  yet  been 
fully  tabulated,  but  officials  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers  Association  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  may  be  some  surprises 
reflecting  the  swing  of  money  from 
savings  accounts  to  the  market.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  the  remarkable  gains 
in  total  savings  deposits,  and  in  per 
capita  savings,  so  notable  during  the  last 
12  years,  may  not  have  continued  so 
strikingly  during  this  last  year. 

Newspapers  which  co-operate  with  the 
local  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
on  1930  Thrift  Week  not  only  should 
secure  a  larger  measure  of  “space  sold” 
than  in  the  past,  according  to  present  in¬ 
dications,  but  also  should  help  stabilize 
the  attitude  of  their  community  toward 
thrift  at  a  time  when  sanity  on  the 
subject  is  much  needed. 

Life  insurance  companies  and  their 
local  agents  are  displaying  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  plans  for  Thrift 
Week.  James  A.  McLain,  agency  officer 
of  the  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Company, 
head  of  the  National  Thrift  Week  Com¬ 
mittee’s  life  insurance  division,  has 
stirred  up  widespread  interest  among 
prospects  in  this  field.  New  life  insur¬ 
ance  production  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  was  4.8  per  cent 
greater  than  for  the  same  period  in 
1928.  It  is  probable  that  insurance  men, 
in  the  past  rather  “gun-shy”  of  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors  and  backward  as  space 
users,  will  be  reasonably  susceptible  to 
a  good  selling  approach  from  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  business  women  of  the  country 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


are  putting  their  enthusiasm  behind  the 
week  through  the  endorsement  of  the 
movement  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs.  There  now  are  some  47  organi¬ 
zations  and  associations  which  have  ap¬ 
proved  this  annual  event. 

“Income  management”  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  most  of  the  newspaper  advertis- 


publicity  and  advertising  committee,  and 
a  speakers’  committee  co-operated  to  gen¬ 
erate  interest. 

Posters  were  displayed  in  Store  win¬ 
dows  and  banks,  three  thousand  budget 
books  were  distributed  through  clubs, 
schools,  banks,  etc.,  twelve  thousand  en¬ 
velopes  were  left  house  to  house  by  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  and  folders  were  dis- 
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Since  1912,  when  adequate  records  first 
became  available,  the  gain  is  169.3  per 
cent.” 

There  were  a  total  of  53,188,348  sav¬ 
ings  accounts  of  all  kinds  repiorted  for 
the  year.  The  savings  per  capita 
amounted  to  $237.  In  1923,  number  of 
savings  accounts  amounted  to  35,878,758 
and  the  per  capita  savings  were  $178. 
In  1918,  the  total  number  of  savings  ac¬ 
counts  reported  although  incomplete  was 
about  10,632,938  and 
^"^‘the  per  capita  figure 
was  only  $111.  The 
per  capita  savings  in 
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ing  during  Thrift  Week  when  the  slogan 
will  be  :  “Manage  your  money — don't 
let  it  manage  you.”  Art  work  has  been 
contributed  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  and  Edwin  Bird  Wilson, 
Inc.  Subjects  for  the  various  days  will 
be : 

Fri.,  Jan.  17,  Thrift  Day. 

Sat.,  Jan.  18,  Budget  Day. 

Sun.,  Jan.  19,  Share-with-others  Day. 

Mon.,  Jan.  20,  Make  a  Will  Day. 

Tues.,  Jan.  21,  Own  Your  Own  Home 
Dav. 

\Ved.,  Jan.  22,  Life  Insurance  Day. 

Thurs.,  Jan.  23,  Safe  Investment  Day. 

A  page-wide  banner,  the  calendar  of 
Thrift  Week,  drawings  of  Franklin  and 
individual  advertisements  for  the  various 
days  are  being  supplied  as  mats  at  cost 
by  the  National  Thrift  Week  Committee, 
347  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City, 
and  also  will  be  available  through  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries.  During  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  principal  advertising  mat  serv¬ 
ices  also  will  offer  thrift  copy.  The 
Thrift  Week  Committee  is  a  non-profit 
activity  of  the  national  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Thrift 
Week  Programs  was  put  on  last  year 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y.,  with  the  Gazette 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  program. 
A  committee  of  67  prominent  citizens 
was  formed  and  a  budget  of  $800  raised. 
The  president  of  the  local  clearing  house 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  “Y”  secretary  was  also  committee 
secretary.  Seven  sub-committee  chair¬ 
men,  a  budget  and  finance  committee,  a 


tributed  through  churches.  Sixty  three 
posters  were  submitted  in  a  posted  con¬ 
test.  Talks  were  given  before  local 
organizations. 

During  the  week  the  Gazette  published 
about  50  advertisements  all  of  which 
carried  the  Thrift  Week  seal  or  some 
reference  to  National  Thrift  Week. 
The  organization  of  local  interests  by 
the  “Y,”  the  endorsement  of  the  local 
Thrift  committee  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  supplementary  attention  ob¬ 
tained  by  posters,  talks,  folders,  etc.,  all 
contribute  to  lift  the  selling  of  space  for 
Thrift  Week  above  the  usual  newspaper 
“special  page”  plan. 

To  the  newspapers,  both  in  their  use 
of  National  Thrift  Week  material  and 
in  their  encouragement  of  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  kinds,  may  be  given  no 
small  degree  of  credit  for  the  staggering 
improvements  in  thrift  which  have  been 
in  evidence  since  the  war. 

“The  largest  gain  in  savings  deposits 
in  banks  and  trust  companies  of  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  this  country”  is  the  way 
W.  Espey  Albig,  deputy  manager,  Amer¬ 
ican  Bankers  Association,  sums  up  the 
savings  showing  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1928.  “On  that  date  the  volume  of 
savings  stood  at  ^8,412,961,000,  which 
is  a  gain  of  $2,327,059,000  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  and  of  $53,391,000  over  the  in¬ 
crease  made  above  1919  by  the  year 
closing  June  30,  1920  .  .  .  the  gain 
per  inhabitant  over  1918,  when  the 
strong  upward  curve  in  savings  deposits 
first  developed,  is  113.5  per  cent. 


1913  were  only  $89 
and  there  were  11,* 
295,931  accounts. 

The  membership 
in  building  and  loan 
associations  has  in¬ 
creased  from  1,495,- 
136  in  1900  to  11,- 
336,261  in  1927,  a 
658  per  cent  growth. 
The  number  of 
such  associations  has 
more  than  doubled 
at  the  rate  of  about 
5  per  cent  a  year. 
Postal  savings  have 
increased  from  $20,- 
237,084  in  1912  to 
$147,359,254  in  1927. 

Most  remarkable 
of  all  has  been  the 
developments  in  the 
use  of  life  insurance. 
From  3,176,051  ordi¬ 
nary  life  policies 
(valued  at  $7,093,- 
152,380)  in  1900  it 
has  climbed  to  27.- 
127,668  for  1927. 
Group  insurance  has 
trebled  in  recent 
years.  Industrial 
insurance  has  gone 
forward  rapidly.  In¬ 
surance  men  estimate 
that  all  United 
States  life  insurance 
in  its  varied  forms 
now  totals  some 
$95,000,000,000  and 
that  there  are  65,- 
000,000  policies  in 
effect. 

Despite  the  recent  upheaval  on  the 
“street,”  the  fundamental  thrift  of  the 
nation  appears  to  have  been  soundly  de¬ 
veloped  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper  continues 
an  unassuming,  but  potent  influence  in 
shaping  the  nation’s  economic  health. 


NEW  CASTING  MACHINE 


New  Elrod  Model  Available  With 
Electrically  Heated  Crucible 

A  new  Elrod  lead,  slug,  and  rule  cast¬ 
ing  machine,  entirely  different  from  the 
old  model  in  design  and  construction,  is 
now  available  with  electrically  heated 
crucible,  it  is  announced  by  the  Ludlow 
Typograph  Company.  This  new  model 
equipped  with  gas  burner  will  be  avail¬ 
able  soon. 

The  “Model  E”  Elrod  has  improve¬ 
ments  making  for  easier  starting  of  the 
strip,  more  constant  and  uniform  oiling, 
and  more  accurate  cutting  and  stacking 
devices.  Crucible  temperature  is  auto¬ 
matically  regulated,  current  being  turned 
on  and  off  by  thermostatic  control,  with¬ 
out  attention  from  the  operator. 

Accurate  sealing  is  assured  by  means 
of  a  valve  which  permits  the  molten 
metal  to  flow  around  the  mold,  forming 
a  perfect  seal  between  the  mold  and  the 
mold  chamber.  The  oiler  on  the  new 
Elrod  is  constructed  for  close  adjust¬ 
ment.  Chemical  engineers  of  a  leading 
oil  company  have  developed  a  special  oil 
which  insures  better  lubrication,  giving 
higher  quality  material  with  less  wear. 
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SUYDAM  ANSWERS  MAGAZINE  ARTICLE 
ATTACKING  WASHINGTON  WRITERS 

Tells  of  Difficulties  Correspondents  Encounter  in  Covering 
Capital — Says  Prejudice  Against  Legislative 
Reporters  Is  Unwarranted 

By  HENRY  SUYDAM 

Washington  Correspondent,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eacle 

(The  following  article  appeared  recently  correspondent,  however,  but  on  his  ed- 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle)  itors  back  home.  The  idea  that  a  man 

I  XT  XT  u  •  must  writt  a  daily  dispatch  in  order  to 

N  the  November  issue  of  Plain  T^k  /  responsible  for  some 

IS  an  article  which  pays  its  rwpects  trivialities  one  reads  in  Washing- 

in  most  uncomplimentary  terms  ^  the  happen 


CARTOONIST-LEGISLATOR 


Washington  newspai^r  correspo^ents  ^ ter^^l  fo7  365  dis- 

This  particular  attack  has  aroused  the  p^^  annum.  Washington  news 

wrath  of  set-eral  newspaper  men  here  comment  would  be  better  if  there 

who  resent  the  suggestion  that  a  little 

social  attention  or  a  few  drinks  of  bright  and  in- 

Scotch  are  all  that  a  politician  need  pay  ^gregting  events  in  Washington  which  are 

.  devitalized  in  the  rigid  format  of  the 
The  article  in  question  is  trivial,  not  ^ypj^^l  news  story.  Some  editors  insist 
because  it  goes  too  far,  but  because  it  some  correspondents  humor  them,  on 
IS  not  an  intelligent  criticism  of  news-  having  political  stories  written  in  the 
paper  men  s  practices  in  the  Capital.  ^  report  a  railroad 

Much  might  ^  written  of  what  cOTSti-  ^.^nision  or  the  theft  of  a  bunch  of  ba- 


tutes  good  political  reporting  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 


nanas  from  a  fruit  stand.  The  result 
is  that  all  the  life,  vigor  and  texture  are 


most  Washington  correspondents  are  removed  ' 

prTOCcupied  either  with  their  social  po-  Another  irritating  thing  about  some 
sition  or  with  getting  free  liquor,  ^^eir  Washington  correspondents  is  their  habit 
faults  are  not  quite  so  simple  as  that,  thrusting  into  their  own  comment  such 
The  Washington  correspondents  have  deceptive  phrases  as  “it  is  held,”  “it  is 

attracted  much  attention  in  recent  ar-  ..^he  view  here  is.”  I  once 

tides  in  n^azines  and  reviews.  There  ^  ^ho  wrote  very  entertain- 

seems  to  be  a  quite  general  prejudice  articles  on  international  politics  about 
against  them  on  the  part  of  some  editors,  ^hich  he  knew  much.  Instead  of  treat- 

niost  reporters  and  alx)ut  90  per  cOTt  situation  in  his  own  way,  and 

of  the  coluinnists.  The  source  of_  this  according  to  his  own  rather  delight- 

prejudice  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  prejudices,  this  writer  ascribed  all 

that  some  Washington  correspondents  his  views  to  “diplomatic  circles.” 


put  on  airs,  pontificate  on  politics  and 
wear  spats. 


As  he  sat  in  his  office  pounding  out 
the  stuff,  “diplomatic  circles”  hovered 


The  reporter  who  covers  fires  and  ground  his  chair  and  made  their  appear- 
murders  is  somewhat  astomshed  if  he  Jp  ^^^ry  fourth  or  fifth  sentence, 

comes  to  Washin^Mi  on  a  visit  to  find  j  ^hat  a  diplomatic  circle 

newspaper  men  chatting  in  the  White  he  a  group  of  legation 

House  office  or  reclining  on  leather  set-  secretaries  gathered  at  a  round  table  at 
tees  in  the  Senate  Press  Gallery.  He  jhe  Metropolitan  Club  for  lunch.  The 
IS  more  astonished  when  he  reads  their  ^.^iter  whom  I  describe  is  not  Frank  H. 


dispatches,  which  seem  to  be  vague  dis¬ 
cussions  of  trends  and  tendencies  rather 


Simonds. 

One  of  the  most  incomprehensible  bits 


than  descriptions  of  definite  events.  q£  technique  in  Washington  newspaper 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  lost  motion  in  ^.prk  is  the  practice  of  certain  large 
Washington  and  outsiders  do  not  under-  nietropolitan  dailies  requiring  their  staffs 
stand  it.  ...  here  to  duplicate  everything  which  the 

There  is  an  idea  that  the  easiest  thing  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
in  journalism  is  to  get  exclusive  news  are  hired  to  cover.  This  is  carried  to 
stories  in  Washington.  The  exact  op-  absurd  lengths  and  wastes  enormous 
posite  is  the  fact.  The  evolution  and  amounts  of  money.  The  papers  which 
development  of  general  policies  are  not  engage  in  it  are,  on  the  whole,  not 
“spot”  news.  The  President,  when  he  those  who  wish  some  special  viewpoint 
undertakes  to  liquidate  an_  unfortunate  ^r  “slant”  given  to  Washington  news, 
Anglo-American  relationship,  does  not  hut  rather  papers  with  a  strict,  conser- 


announce  it  from  the  housetops.  It  be¬ 
comes  apparent  through  his  actions  rather 


vative  and  rather  judicial  tradition. 

In  the  case  of  the  recent  joint  state- 


in  print  in  the  form  of  an  interview. 


is  more  casual,  more  gentle,  more  polite 


than  his  words.  The  present  dominating  ment  issued  in  behalf  of  President 
coalition  of  insurgent  Republicans  and  Hoover  and  Prime  Minister  MacDonald, 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  did  not  happen  £he  office  here  of  a  great  New  York 
all  at  once ;  it  became  evident  through  morning  newspaper  failed  to  receive  it. 
a  whole  series  of  separate  votes  and  in-  Although  the  editors  of  this  paper  in 
dividual  decisions.  It  is  the  Washington  Xew  York  had  the  full  official  text  from 
correspondent’s  job  to  watch  such  por-  the  Associated  Press,  not  a  line  was 
tends,  to  describe  and  interpret  them.  printed  until  the  same  full  official  text. 
Some  critics  of  Washington  corre-  identical  in  all  respects,  was  received 
spondents  think  there  is  a  great  field  from  the  paper’s  own  Washington  office, 
here  for  “exclusive  interviews.”  The  The  result  was  that  the  earlier  editions 
kind  of  thing  that  Cabinet  officers  will  hadn’t  the  joint  statement  at  all. 

say  for  publication  is  dull  reading.  As  The  Washington  correspondent,  it  is 

for  the  Senate,  there  is  not  much  use  true,  does  not  work  at  such  high  tension 
in  interviewing  a  man  who  is  on  his  feet  as  his  fellows  in  the  great  newspaper 
spouting  his  views  several  times  a  week,  offices  of  our  large  cities.  The  tempo 
The  President  of  the  United  States  can-  of  Washington  is  Southern.  Persons 
not  be  interviewed  for  publication.  The  here  do  not  rush  for  subways  and  ele- 

writer  has  had  one  private  audience  with  vated  trains,  of  which  there  are  none, 

the  President  since  March  4,  but  what  Men  still  remove  their  hats  where  women 
was  said  on  that  occasion  did  not  appear  are  present  in  office  building  lifts.  Life 


To  indict  the  Washini^on  correspond-  than  in  great  industrialized  communities, 
ents  as  a  group  is  illopcal.  There  are  The  Washington  correspondent  reflects 
about  500  men  here  writing  for  Ameri-  his  environment. 

can  newspapers,  the  great  majority  of  The  hardest  part  of  a  correspondent’s 
whom  are  concerned  with  either  routine  job  here  is  to  get  ideas.  It  is  the  editor’s 
news  or  pews  of  exclusive  State  or  mu-  job  in  the  home  office  to  furnish  the 
nicipal  interest.  There  are  perhaps  75  ideas.  In  Washington  a  man  is  his  own 

men  who  write  interpretative  dispatches,  editor  and  his  own  reporter.  He  has  to 

of  the  sort  which  magazine  critics  con-  originate  subjects  for  his  own  treatment, 
demn.  ....  to  collect  facts  to  build  up  his  dispatch, 

_The  chief  criticism  that  can  be  rnade  to  interview  various  public  officials 
with  some  justification  against  Washing-  (often  in  vain)  and  then  to  write  the 

ton  correspondents  is  that  these  men  result,  if  any. 

write  too  much  and  on  a  too  rigid  for-  The  best  type  of  Washington  writing 
mula.  The  blame  does  not  rest  on  the  is  the  interpretative  article  upon  which 


Sole  representative  of  newspaper 
illustrators  in  Canadian  legislative 
eounrils,  George  Shields,  veteran 
cartoonist  of  the  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram,  has  just  heen  returned  as 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  the 
Ontario  elections.  He  is  now,  there¬ 
fore,  a  competitor  in  the  arena  which 
has  heen  the  source  of  much  of  his 
inspiration. 

no  restrictions  are  placed.  The  work 
that  stands  out  here  is  written  from  a 
personal  viewpoint,  even  with  a  personal 
prejudice,  which  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  reader  something  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  feeling,  of  a  situation  and  an  im¬ 
pression  of  personalities.  Most  editors 
object  to  this  treatment  because  of  an 
outworn  prejudice  against  editorializing 
in  the  news  columns.  Where  a  dispatch 
is  signed  I  do  not  see  that  editorializing 
is  important  one  way  or  the  other.  Most 
Washington  dispatches  are  editorial  in 
essence.  The  use  of  the  “it  is  felt”  for¬ 
mula  deceives  no  one  and  has  the  effect 
of  deadening  and  devitalizing  the  whole 
thing. 

There  are  some  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  who  like  to  dine  out  at  em¬ 
bassies  in  a  white  tie,  or  to  be  seen  lunch¬ 
ing  with  Cabinet  members.  These  are 
harmless  foibles.  The  intelligent  men 
can  dine  with  a  Cabinet  member  and  still 
remain  intelligent.  The  stupid  ones  are 
hopele-s  in  any  case. 

It  is  dangerous  to  become  too  effective 
as  a  correspondent  here  because  one  al¬ 
ways  stands  the  awful  chance  of  being 
called  home  and  made  managing  editor. 
The  casualties  in  this  respect  have  been 
heavy  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
most  pleasant  situation  is  to  be  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  under  a  managing 
editor  who  has  been  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  himself.  Such  an  editor  will 
send  plenty  of  telegrams  and  bright  sug¬ 
gestions  for  stories,  but  he  realizes  that 
covering  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  covering  a  police 
court. 

CHARLES  D.  RHODES 

Charles  D.  “Dusty”  Rhodes,  52,  well 
known  newspaperman,  who  had  worked 
on  most  of  Chicago’s  dailies,  died  Nov. 
7,  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  Hospital  in 
Milwaukee.  Rhodes  was  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute.  As  an  artist  and  news¬ 
paperman  he  set  out  to  cover  the  world, 
his  trail  taking  him  through  the  Philip¬ 
pine  insurrection  and  the  Boxer  up¬ 
rising  in  China.  In  all  he  had  worked  on 
more  than  a  score  of  American  daily 
newspapers. 

NAMED  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

T.  J.  Desmond,  formerly  of  the  Staten 
Island  _(N.  Y.)  Adzrance,  was  appointed 
circulation  director  of  the  New  Orleans 
States  last  week.  Since  leaving  the 
Advance  in  December,  1928,  Mr.  Des¬ 
mond  has  been  engaged  in  special  promo¬ 
tion  work  for  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.) 
Times  and  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Guardian. 


Walter  W.  Liggett 


GRAND  JURY  APATHETIC 
IN  HEARING  WRITER 

Washington  (D.C.)  Body,  Some  That 
Sent  Reporters  to  Jail,  Question 

Writer  of  Magazine  Article  on 
Booze  Irregularities 

(Special  to  EIditoe  &  Pubusher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  14. — Walter 
W.  Liggett,  author  of  the  article  “How 
W'et  is  Washington?”  in  the  December 

issue  of  Plain  _ 

Talk,  apparently 
owes  his  free- 
dom  to  a  change 

of  heart  on  the  W  | 

part  of  the  same  Bfe,.  | 

Grand  Jury  that 

sent  three  Wash- 

ington  Times  re-  g 

porters  to  jail 

for  refusing  to 

become  “stool 

He  appeared  J|| 

before  the  Grand 

Jury  last  Tues-  Walter  W.  Liggett 
day,  ostensibly 

for  the  purpose  of  being  questioned  on 
the  source  of  the  substance  of  his  article 
charging  a  tremendous  flow  of  illicit 
liquor  in  Washington,  but  escaped,  it 
seems.  The  Grand  Jury  asked  him  no 
questions  aimed  at  revealing  the  source 
of  information.  Neither  did  it  demand 
rmmes,  dates,  and  places  of  law  viola¬ 
tion,  he  said  after  leaving  the  secret 
hearing. 

The  writer  told  District  Attorney 
Rover,  however,  before  he  came  to  the 
court  house  to  testify,  that  he  would  not 
become  a  prosecution  witness  against  any 
half -pint  bootlegger. 

“I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  snooper  or 
a  stool  pigeon  for  the  police  or  District 
Attorney,”  Liggett  told  reporters,  ‘1)ut 
I  don’t  see  why  I  should  protect  hypo¬ 
crites  in  high  places — Senators,  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  Cabinet  officers  who  are 
personally  ‘wet’  but  who  go  back  to  their 
districts  and  tell  their  constituents  how 
‘dry’  they  are.” 

He  is  said  to  have  told  Rover  about 
a  booze  party  given  by  a  member  of 
President  Hoover’s  cabinet,  at  which 
each  guest  was  given  a  quart  of  whisky, 
alleged  to  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  confiscated 
supplies. 

Liggett  did  not  tell  the  Grand  Jury 
this,  because  the  Grand  Jury  did  not  ask 
him,  he  declared  when  he  left  the  Grand 
Jury  room  after  scarcely  10  minutes  of 
questioning  by  that  body.  Neither  did 
they  ask  him  about  the  official  bootleg¬ 
gers  of  the  House  or  Senate,  he  said. 

Since  the  cabinet  booze  party  men¬ 
tioned  by  Liggett  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  1921,  it  was  explained  that 
the  Grand  Jury  could  not  go  back  that 
far,  the  transgression,  if  there  was  one, 
being  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

The  article  in  question,  Liggett  ex¬ 
plained,  sets  forth  that  Washin^on  resi¬ 
dents  consumed  32,300  gallons  of  “hard” 
liquor  weekly  and  that  whisky  bills  total 
$21,000,000  annually  for  this  city  alone. 


HART  APPOINTMENT  CONFIRMED 

The  appointment  of  Charles  C.  Hart, 
a  former  Washington  correspondent,  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Persia,  was  confirmed  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  this  week.  Mr.  Hart 
has  just  concluded  four  years’  service  as 
Minister  to  Albania.  Before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  diplomatic  service  Mr. 
Hart  was  for  several  years  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
Spokane  S pokesman-Revieiv  and  the 
Boise  (Ida.)  Capital  Nezvs. 

A.P.  GROUP  ELECTS 

M.  H.  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Deznls 
Lake  (N.D.)  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Dakota  Associated 
Press  Association  at  a  meeting  of  the 
group  in  Fargo,  Nov.  4.  M.  M.  Oppe- 
gard,  publisher  of  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald  was  named  vice  president.  H.  H. 
Davies,  publisher  of  the  Minot  Daily 
Nezvs  is  the  retiring  president  of  the 
association. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Why  Popular-Price  and  Class-Value  Stores  Can  Profitably  Use  the  Same  Newspapers,  and  How  Volume 
of  Each  Is  Affected — Exclusive  Shops  Often  Overlook  Value  of  Mass  Appeal  Circulations 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XI 

TWO  SELECTIONS  OF  ITEMS  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
EFFECT  ON  SALES  OF  MASS  CIRCULATION 
PAPER  ON  CLASS  AND  POPULAR-PRICE 
VALUES 
Factors: 

Population  350,000  Circulation  (m)  70,000 

Advertised 
Total  Sales  Returns 

Class  store .  $9,000  $2,000  (18%) 

Popular  store .  11,000  2,420(22%) 

Note:  Class  store  advertised  returns  would  have  run  8  to  12%  higher  hy 
addition  of  extra  items  shown  in  “Group  2.” 

CLASS-VALUE  STORE  SECTION  '  POPULAR  STORE  SELECTION 


No.  of  Items  (Group  1) 

(1)  Fur  trimmed  coats .  $195.00 

(1)  Daytime  gowns .  65.00 

(1)  Imported  hats .  35.00 


$295.00 


Group  2 

(1)  Women’s  gloves .  $3.50 

(1)  Scarf .  2.95 

(1)  Corset .  8.75 

(1)  Hosiery .  2.95 


$18.15 


Total  price  sum .  $313.15 


No.  of  Items 


(1) 

Women’s  frocks . 

.  $10.00 

(1) 

Women’s  coats . 

.  45.00 

(1) 

Women’s  fur  coats.... 

.  85.00 

(1) 

Lingerie . 

1.95 

(1) 

Women’s  underwear... 

.79 

(1) 

Children’s  underwear.. 

.69 

(1) 

Piece  goods . 

1.49 

(1) 

Women’s  gloves . 

2.49 

(1) 

Corsets . 

2.94 

(1) 

Clocks. . 

4.25 

Total  price  sum . 

.  $154.60 

NEW  YORK  CITY  APPLICATION:  Assuming  the  above  stores  were  in 
metropolitan  New  York  and  placing  daily  volume  at  $18,000  for  the  class 
store  and  $22,000  for  the  popular,  advertised  returns  would  run  $4,001)  and 
$6,000  respectively  on  a  morning  circulation  of  250  to  300,000  providing  the 
stores  used  it  three  times  weekly  on  regular  schedule,  featuring  these  or 
similar  items  and  combinations. 


M.\NY  merchants  sincerely  believe 
that  class  business  cannot  be  deli¬ 
vered  by  a  mass  circulation  paper. 
Others  believe  that  a  class  paper  cannot 
bring  in  satisfactory  results  for  a 
frankly  popular  price  store. 

In  some  instances  this  viewpoint  is 
based  entirely  on  personal  prejudice 
backed  up  in  no  sense  by  facts ;  in  other 
cases,  it  is  the  result  of  badly  timed 
experiments,  usually  one  or  two  hap¬ 
hazard  trials,  as  when  a  class-value 
shop  picks  one  item  and  runs  it  in  the 
mass  papers  once  or  twice  and  tries  to 
balance  direct  returns  against  those  of  a 
similar  day  and  item  as  brought  in  by 
a  paper  used  frequently  and  on  regular 
schedule. 

Whichever  the  viewpoint,  it  reflects 
a  curious  idea  of  what  a  circulation  is 
and  how  it  works  and  brings  to  the 
solicitor  for  a  mass  circulation  paper, 
especially  if  he  is  assigned  to  class 
stores,  one  or  two  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  in  newspaper  selling.  He  is 
asked  to  answer  “How  can  a  high  class 
store  like  ours  expect  to  get  c.immensu- 
rate  results  fjrom  a  paper  largely  used 
by  successful  popular  price  stores?” 
and  “V’es,  your  paper  brings  results  but 
not  the  type  of  business  we  want”  and 
so  on.  (>nly  rarely  is  this  suggestion 
made  by  the  advertiser :  “Show  us  how 
to  use  your  paper  profitably  and  then 
we  will  use  it  if  it  is  what  you  claim.” 

If  this  happened  now  and  then  many 
advertisers  would  learn  s.omething  of 
great  value  and  profit,  providing  the 
solicitor  could  show  the  way. 

The  object  here  is  to  outline  briefly 
two  points  (useful  as  a  basis  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  above  situation)  about  how  any 
circulation  affects  volume  and  specifi¬ 
cally  the  relative  effect  on  the  daily 
volume  of  class-value  stores  and  popular 
price  stores.  The  proof  of  what  follows 
is  illustrated  in  the  chart  and  represents 
a  typical  checking  out  of  some  600  on 
results  of  women’s  specialty  stores  and 
popular  price  stores  using  the  same 
papers.  Also  the  chart  suggests  a 
method  of  merchandising  class-value 
space  in  mass  or  any  other  type  of 
paper.  The  specific  example  is  a  mass 
paper,  however,  and  while  not  in  a  first 
size  metropolitan  city  is  typical  and  ap¬ 
plicable  in  New  York  City  if  allowance 
is  made  for  differences  in  numerical  ex¬ 
tent  of  circulations. 

Before  outlining  the  example,  here  is 
a  viewpoint  gained  by  actual  checking  of 
sales  on  how  any  circulation  works  and 
a  why  it  brings  both  types  of  business. 
There  is  a  difference  betzveen  class-z'alnes 
and  class  cttstoniers.  A  distinctly  class 
store  of  which  there  are  typical  exam¬ 
ples  all  along  Fifth  Avenue  and  similar 
streets  in  large  cities  other  than  New 
York,  is  a  class  store  only  because  of  the 
type  of  values  it  specializes  in.  Every 
value  in  the  store  may  be  a  class  value 
but  only  a  part  of  the  people  who  buy 
the  values  are  class  people. 

Class  customers  are  created  by  the 
kind  of  goods  they  buy  not  the  other 
way  around,  not  by  social  or  financial 
standing.  To  say  it  another  way,  a  lady 
who  pays  $185  for  a  dress  at  an  exclu¬ 
sive  shop  does  not  create  a  class  value, 
the  value  makes  her  a  class  customer 
for  the  moment.  The  exclusive  shop 
that  sells  $185  dresses  to  20  women 
today  due  to  yesterday’s  advertisement 
may  and  often  does  serve  eight  women 
of  the  socially  and  economically  elect  and 
sixteen  women  who  have  $185  to  spend 
for  a  dress  and  want  the  kind  advertised. 
Spending  power  is  not  .synonymous  with 
cultural  or  intellectual  standing  so  far 
as  a  day’s  shopping  goes.  It  is  possible 
that  two  of  today’s  $185  dress  custo¬ 
mers  are  re.spectively  the  wives  or 
daughters  of  a  $30,()00-a-year  junk 
dealer  and  a  $30,(X)0-a-year  bank  presi¬ 
dent.  The  dresses  and  the  $185  cannot 
be  classified  socially.  Goods  are  goods 
and  money  is  money. 


The  store’s  $185  dress  volume  for  the 
day  is  composed  of  the  two  dresses 
bought  by  the  junk  dealer’s  wife  and 
the  banker’s  wife  together  with  the  dress 
purchases  of  women  who  can  buy  such 
a  dress  only  once  a  year,  those  who  can 
do  it  only  once  every  two  years  and  so 
on.  But,  following  the  ad,  they  all 
bought  teday.  .After  today,  out  of  the 
20  women,  only  the  two  rich  ones  are 
class  customers. 

So  much  for  customers  and  goods, 
now  about  circulation  —  70,000  as  in  the 
chart  example,  or  300,000  for  a  big  city 
paper.  Character'  of  circulation  is  made 
by  how  its  readers  buy,  not  how  they 
read,  ju.st  as  in  the  case  of  class  values 
creating  class  customers.  If  8  per  cent 
of  the  readers  of  a  70,000  circulation 
mass  paper  suddenly  respond  to  the  ad¬ 
vertised  values  of  a  class  store  at  40 
cents  per  family  reader  (not  per  copy) 
they  spend  $2,240  with  that  store — 
5,600  hundred  of  them.  (This  does  not 
mean  5,6(K)  people  entered  the  store ;  it 
means  enough  entered  to  represent  the 
purchases  of  5,6(K),  probably  1,400  people 
representing  1,4(X)  families  of  four  peo¬ 
ple  each.  And  that  is  just  about  the  per¬ 
centage  of  a  complete  mass  circulation 
re(|uired  to  bring  the  store’s  adverti.sed 
volume.  The  other  72  per  cent  brings 
departmental  sales  and  sustains  whole- 
store  volume. 

Mass  circulation  readers  respond 
quickly  to  values  supposedly  above  the 
level  of  the  paper.  Class  paper  readers 
respond  slower  because  they  supposedly 
have  so  much  money  they  can  take  their 
time.  It  ■would  require  24  per  cent  of  a 
class  paper  circulation  to  bring  the  above 
$2,240  for  the  class  store. 

A  circulation  is  made  up  of  people: 
the  character  of  the  circulation  depends 
on  how  they  buy,  not  on  who  or  what 
they  are,  a  useful  point  of  view  for  both 
class  and  popular  stores  to  hold  in 
spending  advertising  money  together 
with  this  principle:  It  is  the  values  a 
store  features  that  influence  response, 
not  the  grade  of  the  store. 

Notice  the  two  selections  in  the  chart. 
The  class  store  in  this  example  ran  only 


the  items  marked  “Group  1”,  three  items 
amounting  in  total  selling  prices  to 
$295.00.  The  selection  drew  $2,000  ad¬ 
vertised  volume.  If  the  items  marked 
“Group  2”  had  been  included  in  the  ad 
(or  similar  personality  items)  the 
returns  would  run  8  to  \2%  higher  be¬ 
cause  of  widened  appeal.  The  first 
selection  is  too  narrow,  an  example  of 
why  most  big  city  specialty  shop  adver¬ 
tising  is  costly  on  sales. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  same  paper 
the  popular  store  with  the  above  selec¬ 
tion  drew  $2,240  advertised  volume  on 
a  $11, (KX)  whole-store  day.  And  six  to 
eight  other  stores  of  both  kinds  with 
ads  in  the  .same  paper  drew’  similar 
results  modified  only  by  smaller  size 
of  stores. 

This  70,000  circulation,  distinctly  mass 
in  character,  drew  both  these  sets  of 
volumes  and  ought  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  “Can  a  class  store  and  a  popular 
store  get  satisfactory  results  from  the 
same  newspapers?”  Surely,  if  the 
proper  values  and  combinations  are 
used. 


PREDICTS  CHAIN  GROWTH 

William  Nelson  Taft,  Philadelphia,  Tells 

Chicagoans  of  Advertising  Trends 

Since  the  introduction  of  scientific 
analysis  into  all  the  branches  of  retail 
business,  eight  per  cent  of  the  stores  in 
the  United  States  control  74  per  cent  of 
all  the  retail  business,  William  Nelson 
Taft,  editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  told  members  of  the  Chicago 
Advertising  Council  on  November  7. 
“Retail  business  and  chain  store  move¬ 
ments  are  changing  too  fast  to  make 
definite  predictions,”  he  said,  “but  we 
are  certain  that  the  chains  will  grow, 
and  we  are  also  sure  that  no  enterpris¬ 
ing  individual  merchant  will  be  forced 
out  of  business  because  of  them. 

“An  interesting  trend  somewhat  re¬ 
lated  to  the  chain  store  movement  is 
the  development  of  branch  stores  from 
a  large  parent  store.  Congested  shop¬ 


ping  centers  have  given  rise  to  suburban 
residence  districts.  Each  one  of  these 
has  its  peculiar  needs.  Stores  in  the.se 
districts  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
actually  asking  customers  what  they 
want  in  order  to  give  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.” 

Mr.  Taft  declared  that  a  greater  use 
of  photographs  and  smaller  departmental¬ 
ized  adverti.sements  scattered  through 
newspapers  rather  than  general  full  page 
layouts  are  characteristic  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  today. 

TOURIST  ADVERTISING 
BROUGHT  INDUSTRIES 

Location  of  Hundred*  of  Branch  Fac¬ 
tories  in  Southern  California  Traced 
Indirectly  to  Visitors’  Copy 
Placed  by  All  Year  Club 

The  location  of  branches  of  eastern 
industries  in  southern  California  are 
being  traced  by  the  All  Year  Club,  Los 
•Angeles,  Cal.,  to  paid  space  used  by  the 
club  in  its  annual  advertising  campaign, 
which  includes  large  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  in  key  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Paradox¬ 
ically,  while  the  advertisements  are 
written  to  appeal  to  tourists  and  pro¬ 
spective  permanent  residents,  the  indirect 
results  of  this  exploitation  has  been  the 
location  of  hundreds  of  branch  factories 
in  southern  California  in  the  last  eight 
years. 

"By  getting  the  people  first  and  their 
buying  power  having  helped  in  attract¬ 
ing  industries  Southern  California  has 
reversed  the  generally  accepted  theory 
that  industries  must  come  first  and  the 
I)opulation  later,”  explained  W.  P.  Jef¬ 
fries,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  All  Year  Club. 

"Southern  California’s  exi)erience  re¬ 
flects  the  changing  national  tendency  of 
industries  to  pursue  their  shifting  con¬ 
sumer  markets.  Of  the  major  reasons 
given  by  factory  executives  for  the 
movement  of  industries  today,  markets 
rank  first,  with  labor  second  and  trans¬ 
portation  third,  according  to  a  detailed 
survey  made  recently  by  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Life  Insurance  Company  economic 
service  and  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association. 

"Ten  years  ago  manufacturing  was 
not  a  major  source  of  income  in  south¬ 
ern  California.  Although  many  factors 
favorable  to  manufacturing  were  present 
here,  industries  lagged  because  our  popu¬ 
lation  was  not  sufficient  to  help  sustain 
them.  We  had  to  build  a  market  before 
we  could  talk  business  to  Eastern  in¬ 
dustries. 

“The  organized  development  programs 
of  the  .All  A'ear  Club  and  other  agencies 
have,  within  the  past  eight  years,  in¬ 
creased  our  annual  total  of  pleasure 
visitors  from  2.50,()()0  to  1,0()0,(XX),  with 
a  sufficient  percentage  returning  to 
bjcate  permanently  to  give  us  1,765,370 
more  daily  and  permanent  consumers  in 
our  ten  southern  California  counties  to¬ 
day  than  we  had  in  1921.” 

REPRESENTS  4  A’S 

Frank  J.  Reynolds,  president  of  Al¬ 
bert  Frank  &  Co.,  advertising  agency, 
has  been  appointed  national  councillor 
to  represent  the  American  Asswiation 
of  Advertising  Agencies  in  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  a 
member  of  the  council,  Mr.  Reynolds 
will  serve  as  liason  officer  between  the 
advertising  profession  and  the  Chamber. 

ISSUES  ROTO  SECTION 

The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
IV orld-News  published  a  special  roto¬ 
gravure  section,  Nov.  7,  portraying  the 
industrial,  educational  and  social  growth 
of  the  city.  The  section  was  illustrated 
with  views  of  the  Roanoke  district. 


mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


66T  WILL  give  your  young  friend  a  job 

A  for  two  months !”  Thus  did  the 
late  John  R.  McLean,  publisher  of  the 
Cincintiati  Enquirer  and  the  IVashinqton 
Post,  in  a  telegram  to  Dr.  James  Albert 
Norton,  then  a  Congressman  from  Ohio 
and  of  counsel  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  December,  1899,  come 
to  know  William  Foust  Wiley  and  soon 
thereafter  come  to  realize  that  in  his 
new,  youthful  employe  he  had  found  just 
the  man  he  was  looking  for  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  the  Enquirer. 

That  exchange  of  telegrams  between 
Mr.  McLean  and  Congressman  Norton 
was  the  emphatic  turning  point  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Wiley — the  crucial  moment 
that  diverted  the  newspaper  executive-to- 
be  from  the  occupation  of  locomotive 
fireman,  or  perhaps  only  railroad  section 
hand,  to  a  profession  which  he  has 
honored  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

For,  until  he  importuned  Congressman 
Norton  to  help  him  land  a  job  of  any 
kind,  Mr.  W'iley’s  wagon  was  hitched 
to  the  star  of  a  snorting  locomotive, 
with  an  occasional  shifting  of  the  har¬ 
ness  to  a  school  room. 

A  few  days  after  Mr.  McLean’s  reply 
to  Dr.  Norton,  young  Wiley  arrived  in 
Washington.  He  had  made  the  trip  from 
his  home  in  Tiffin,  O.,  on  a  railroad  pass 
and  had  a  borrowed  ten  dollar  bill  in 
his  pocket.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  newspaper  profession  but 
was  ch(K:k-full  of  ambition  and  'Taging 
to  go.” 

Four  weeks  aftei  he  went  to  work  in  ..  , 

the  Enquirer’s  Washington  bureau,  Mr.  '  On  graduation,  he  was  torn  between  the 

Mcl^an  sent  for  him  and  told  him  he  had  '  call  of  the  railroad  and  the  summons  of 

a  permanent  job.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Me-  \  •  ‘  the  classroom.  iMnally,  he  decided  upon 

Lean  raised  the  newcomer’s  salary  from  '  '  teaching  as  his  life  career.  He  made  ap- 

$20  a  week  to  the  princely  sum  of  $25.  \  plication  for  a  teacher’s  position  in  Tiffin 

The  world  was  Wiley’s!  — then  came  a  vital  and,  for  Mr.  Wiley, 

Two  and  one-half  years  later,  in  June,  ‘  a  lucky  “break.”  The  righteous  element 

1901,  Mr.  McLean  again  sent  for  his  .iil™  of  Tiffin  decided  that  the  young  applicant 

rapidly  progressing  reporter  from  Tiffin,  \  was  not  fitted  for  teaching  because,  in 

then  barely  26  years  old.  This  time  it  ■  i.  working  his  way  through  Heidelberg,  he 

was  to  instruct  him  to  leave  at  once  for  mm  had  accepted  such  employment  as  clerk  in 

Cincinnati  and  there  assume  editorial  \\  '  It  llT  a  cigar  store.  So  it  looked  as  if  there  was 

charge  of  the  Enquirer.  Mr.  Wiley  pro-  WILLIAM  F.  WILEY  V  jj  jllji  nothing  to  do  but  return  to  the  railroad, 

tested  that  he  lacked  .sufficient  experience  General  Manager  job-hunter  ap- 

to  undertake  such  responsibility.  Mr.  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  ^  proached  Dr.  Norton,  for  whom  he  had 

Mcl^an  laughed  away  his  fears,  going  done  odd-jobs.  He  was  ready  to  swing 

so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  all  he  would  shovel  with  a  section  gang  if 

have  to  do  in  Cincinnati  would  be  to  there  was  no  opening  as  a  fireman.  But 

open  the  mail  and  throw  it  away.  ^  winter  and  Dr.  Norton 

Mr.  Wiley  arrived  in  Cincinnati  the  :  suggested  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 

following  month.  The  position  was  one  \  |  even  get  a  job  as  a  section  hand.  Then 

that  would  have  tested  the  mettle  of  a  ,  _  came  Dr.  Norton’s  fortunate  “hunch” 

veteran.  In  previous  years  it  had  been  tipecially  drawn  for  Emrot  &  1'vBUf.Hf.K  by  Seymour  Marcus  jQ  telegraph  to  John  R.  McLean, 

held  by  a  number  of  men  of  unusual  decessors,  but  so  impressive  was  his  sue-  paperdom  is  the  ever-increasing  flow  of  Mr.  Wiley  never  had  sought  public 

capacity  for  brief  periods  and  it  was  pre-  cess  that  his  elevation  to  the  general  publicity  matter.  Nothing  is  more  vital  office,  although  he  confesses  that  at  one 

dieted  freely  in  newspaper  circles  in  Cin-  managership,  in  1918,  with  absolute  con-  to  the  success  of  a  newspaper  than  to  time  he  had  jmbitions  in  that  direction, 
cinnati  that  the  new,  youthful  incumbent  trol  of  the  ^itorial  and  business  depart-  prevent  the  exploitation  of  its  news  However,  he  at  present  is  a  member  of 
soon  would  give  place  to  a  successor.  ments,  occasioned  little  surprise  to  those  columns  by  space-grabbing  organizations  the  Ohio  State  Office  Building  Commis- 

That  year  saw  the  assassination  of  who  had  watched  his  development.  and  individuals.  sion,  which  is  to  select  a  site  for  the  new 

President  McKinley,  the  political  rise  of  The  business  affairs  of  the  paper  have  “It  should  be  every  editor’s  aim  to  do  State  Capitol.  Governor  Myers  Y. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  beginning  of  more  than  prospered  under  Mr.  Wiley’s  everything  within  his  power  to  contribute  Cooper,  in  prevailing  upon  Mr.  Wiley  to 

new  political,  social  and  economic  move-  guidance.  Recently  the  Enquirer  bade  to  the  moral  and  political  betterment  of  accept  this  appointment,  gave  recognition 

ments  that  resulted  in  great  changes  and  farewell  to  its  old  home,  a  newspaper  his  community.  Wide-awake  and  honest  of  his  success  in  transforming  the 
many  new  alignments,  through  the  plant  made  up  of  a  conglomeration  of  interest  in  public  affairs  cannot  but  give  Enquirer’s  home  from  a  comparative 
devious  cross-currents  of  which  many  three  or  four  old  buildings,  with  anti-  an  editor  a  broader  conception  of  things  hovel  to  a  magnificent  modern  structure, 
older  journalists  were  unable  to  steer  a  quated  furnishings  and  equipment,  to  in  general,  a  broadening  that  is  bound  to  Many  other  interests  lay  claim  to  Mr. 
safe  and  sane  voyage.  move  to  a  ^.000,000  structure  that  is  a  make  itself  felt  in  the  news  columns  and  Wiley’s  time.  He  is  a  director  in  a  num- 

The  local  situation  then  was  as  com-  model  for  efficiency  and  design.  .And  on  the  editorial  page.  ber  of  large  corporations,  including  one 

plicated  as  was  the  national  and  the  through  Mr.  Wiley’s  energy  and  fore-.  “Do  away  with  the  editorial  page?  of  the  most  influential  banks  in  the  Ohio 
international,  but  through  it  all,  under  sight,  the  Enquirer  never  missed  an  Ridiculous!  In  this  day  and  age,  the  valley.  He  is  a  member  of  and  has  been 
the  direction  of  the  young,  ambitious  edition  during  its  transition  into  new  editorial  page  is  the  newspaper’s  first  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Queen 
editor,  the  Enquirer  maintained  its  clothes,  although  the  new  building,  being  line  of  defense  in  its  battles  to  preserve  City  Club,  Cincinnati’s  most  exclusive 
position  of  dignity  and  influence  and  en-  erected  on  the  site  of  and  around  the  old  individuality  and  to  perform  public  serv-  club;  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
hanced  its  prestige.  plant,  presented  some  of  the  most  com-  ice.  The  ^itorial  page  is  an  institution  emors  of  the  Cincinnati  Country  Club, 

As  managing  editor,  Mr.  Wiley  was  plicated  engineering  operations  ever  of  Amercan  journalism  that  will  not  pass  and  is  a  member  of  the  Camargo  Club, 

not  content  to  follow  precedent  oily,  undertaken  in  the  Middle  West.  out  for  many  generations  to  come.”  the  Cincinnati  Club  and  the  Cuvier  Press 

After  mastering  the  intricacies  of  edi-  Mr.  Wiley’s  greatest  fight  through  all  Citing  the  ^quirer  as  an  example.  Club.  He  also  is  a  trustee  of  the  Cin- 

torial  routine  and  reorganizing  the  news  these  years  has  ^en  to  avoid  newspaper  Mr.  Wiley  advises  strongly  against  cinnati  College  of  Music.  Mr.  Wiley 
staff  and  methods,  he  familiarized  him-  standardization.  divided  authority  in  any  newspaper.  The  finds  time  to  fish  now  and  then  and 

self  with  the  mechanical  processes  of  “Every  paper  should  be  strongly  indi-  paper  that  has  one  responsible  head  in  proclaims  that  he  loves  to  play  golf,  but 

newspaper  making  and  routine  of  busi-  vidual,”  Mr.  Wiley  says.  “Only  by  the  complete  charge  of  all  departments  has  does  so  “d — n  badly!” 
ness  administration.  With  a  persistency  avoidance  of  standardization,  only  by  not  a  great  advantage  over  its  contemporaries  Mr.  Wiley  married  Miss  Flora  Lorene 

and_  patience  still  the  wonder  of  his  placing  too  much  reliance  upon  news  in  which  the  editorial  and  business  offices  Arnold,  of  Tiffin,  in  1899.  They  have 
earlier  associates,  Mr.  Wiley  solved  gathering  organizations  and  syndicates  are  separate  and  distinct  institutions,  four  children,  Donald  A.  Wiley,  now 
knotty^  problems  that  long  had  been  that  serve  many  papers,  can  a  paper  carry  govern^  by  more  than  one  person,  he  with  the  Washington  Post;  Andrew  F. 
stumbling  blocks.  to  the  public  proof  of  sincerity  in  its  contends.  Wiley,  of  the  Enquirer ;  William  _  U. 

All  this  had  its  reward.  Not  only  did  effort  to  demonstrate  service  to  city.  One  of  his  principal  observations  is  Wiley  and  Margaret  Eleanore  Wiley, 
Mr.  Wiley  occupy  the  post  of  manag-  state  and  nation.  that  suitable  newspaper  personnel  has  who  made  her  debut  to  society  in  Cin- 

ing  editor  longer  than  any  of  his  pre-  “Another  .of  the  banes  of  news-  become  increasingly  difficult  to  find,  cinnati  last  winter. 


By  D.  C.  HECK 
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pOTOGRAVURE  ADVERTISING  U 
especially  profitable  to  advertisers  of 
furniture,  objcts  d'art,  rugs,  carpets  or 
any  other  advertising  in  which  the 
value  of  illustration  in  appealing  to  the 
purchaser  needs  to  be  emphasized — no 
other  process  of  printing  offers  the  same 
quality  of  artistic  effectiveness — and  no 
other  New  York  newspaper  can  approxi¬ 
mate  The  New  York  Times  in  quality  of 
rotogravure  printing. 

The  London  Times  in  a  recent  article 
on  Rotogravure  printing  says: 

“To  see  the  most  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  states  of  rotogravure  one  must 
look  to  the  United  States,  where  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  considered  up-to-date  unless  ; 
it  has  its  weekly  rotogravure  supplement,  f 
The  New  York  Times,  which  possesses 
undoubtedly  the  finest  rotogravure 
newspaper  plant  in  the  world,  has  for 
many  years  led  the  way  with  the  quality 
of  its  weekly  supplements.” 

The  net  paid  sale  of  the  Sunday  edition 
of  The  New  York  Times  exceeds  725,000 
concentrated  in  the  rich  metropolitan 
market  of  Greater  New  York,  but  dis¬ 
tributed  also  in  every  State  of  the  United  i 
States  and  in  100  foreign  countries.  . 


lixrk  Stmuis 


COURT  ORDERS  LAVARRE  TO  TRANSFER 
CAROLINA  PAPERS^  STOCK 


HARTFORD  EDITOR  RETIRES 


PASTOR  PROVES  ACCURACY 
OF  HIS  NEWS  STORY 

The  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Milligan, 
Gardiner,  Me.,  correspondent 
for  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec 
Journal  and  pastor  of  the  Ran¬ 
dolph  Community  Church,  has  now 
become  contractor  and  job  painter 
as  well,  all  through  a  story  he  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  the  Kennebec 
Journal. 

In  reporting  a  fire  at  a  Car- 
diner  dairy,  he  placed  the  damage 
at  not  more  than  $5.  The  same 
afternoon.  State  Representative 
Fred  N.  Boston,  owner  of  the 
dairy,  stopped  long  enough  to 
shout:  **1  have  let  the  contract 

for  repairing  the  fire  damage  at 
the  creamery  to  you  for  $5.” 

“O.  K.,”  was  the  pastor’s  answer. 
Attired  in  overalls,  with  step 
ladder,  paint  and  brush,  Pastor- 
Reporter-Painter  Milligan  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  creamery  and  did 
the  job  at  a  cost  less  than  10  cents, 
and  in  30  minutes,  to  the  glory 
of  the  press  and  honorable  defense 
of  his  own  reportorial  accuracy. 


Clifton  L.  Sherman,  Editor  of  Con¬ 
necticut  Daily,  Going  South 

Clifton  L.  Sherman,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  from  newspaper 
work,  effective  Dec.  1.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Times  eight  years  and  has 
been  a  newspaper  man  nearly  40  years. 

Boni  in  FZast  Dover,  Vt.,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  was  graduated  from  Amherst  col¬ 
lege  in  1888.  His  first  newspaper  work 
was  as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Union.  In  1890  he  came  to  Hartford 
as  telegraph  and  state  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Coiirant.  Three  years  after  he  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  of  the  Courant, 
remaining  in  that  post  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Sherman  then  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun  for  three  and  one- 
half  years,  returning  to  the  Courant  in 
1904  again  as  managing  editor  at  the 
request  of  the  late  editor,  Charles  Hop¬ 
kins  Clark. 

In  .Aug.  1919,  Mr.  Sherman  resigned 
from  the  Courant  and  went  to  the  Times 
as  managing  editor  and  stockholder  of 
the  company  as  he  had  been  of  the  Cour¬ 
ant.  Two  years  later,  upon  the  death  of 
Willie  O.  Burr,  Mr.  Sherman  became 
editor  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Sherman  plans  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  South. 


Judge  Deaver  at  Macon  Threatens  Contempt  Sentence  If 
All  Four  Papers  Are  Not  in  Commissioner's 
Control  by  Dec.  8 


Tlte  Edht  Principal  dies  d 

MICHIGAN 

Outside  cf  Detroit 


These  Booth  Newspapers  with  281,668  Net 
Paid  Circulation  offer  99%  coverage  of  their 
respective  cities  and  thorough  coverage  of 
the  entire  Booth  Newspaper  Area. 

Grand  Rapids  Preu  FGnt  Daily  Jennal 
Sa^w  Daily  News  Jackson  Gtizen  Patriot  Mnskefon  Ckronick 

Kalafflazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Hines  Ana  Arbor  DaDy  News 

L  A.  KIXIN.  JReiy r— w td>»  J.  C.  LUTZ, 

90  Emi  41m4  St„  N«w  Ymrk  i90  N0rtk  Ckttmgm 

BOOTH  NEWSPAPERS,  Ine. 

Camtrmi  <Mi««r  iS90  Bmht  0»fr*df,  •r  wiipmmo  liwIvA 


Charlotte^  North  Carolina 

Leads  in  circulation  all  newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Circulation  now 
in  excess  of  50,000  daily  and  more  than  5  1,000  Sundays. 

The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  two  states  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 
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Advertising  Leadership 

can  only  mean 

Result  Leadership 


irs  The  Press  that  has 
the45-Year,Habit  of 


Producing  Results 
IN  THE  Pittsburgh 
Area 


Market 


When  there  were  seven  papers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  The  Press  was  outstandingly  first. 
When  there  were  five  papers  in  the  field, 
Press  leadership  was  no  less  pronounced. 

Today,  with  three  papers  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area.  The  Press  continues  to  be  the 
distinctly  preferred  newspaper  among 
astute  advertisers  buying  space  on  the 
basis  of  profitable  results. 


During  the  first  ten  months  of  1929, 
The  Press  published  20,961,599  lines  of 
advertising,  leading  the  second  paper  by 
nearly  7,500,000  lines,  a  leadership  dis¬ 
tributed  through  every  major  division  of 
advertising.  This  ten-months  total  re¬ 
presents  an  increase  of  880,279  lines 
over  the  Press  record  for  the  same  period 

lidni 

last  year. 


MeararemenU  taken  from  Media  Re¬ 
cords  and  are  exclusive  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  national  magasine  section 
distributed  by  the  other  Pittsburgh 
Sunday  paper. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
•  .  .  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  DALLAS  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO  ATLANTA 
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“PREJUDICED”  SPORT  CRITICISM  HELD 
LIBELOUS  BY  NEW  YORK  COURT 


Reversing  Decision  of  Lower  Court,  Appellate  Division  Rules 
as  Actionable  Charge  Brought  by  Dunkirk  Football 
Coach  Against  Daily — Upholds  Honest  Criticism 


HOW  far  a  sports  writer  may  go  in 
criticizing  the  play  or  coaching  of 
an  athletic  team  is  at  issue  in  a  libel  suit 
sustained  this  week  in  an  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  Appellate  Division.  Fourth 
Department,  of  the  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  action  is  being 
brought  by  Karl  Hoeppner,  former  in¬ 
structor  of  physical  location  in  the 
Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  High  school,  against 
the  Dunkirk  Printing  Com|»ny,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Dunkirk  Evening  Observer. 

The  opinion  of  the  Appellate  Division 
reverses  the  order  of  the  lower  court 
dismissing  the  complaint,  and  thereby  re¬ 
instates  the  action  in  the  courts.  The 
higher  court  maintains  that  the  language 
of  two  news  stories  cited  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  sufficient  ground  for  litigation. 

The  basis  of  the  first  action  in  the 
suit  is  an  article  published  in  the  Ob¬ 
server  on  Oct.  9,  1928,  which  severely 
criticizes  the  coaching  system  of  the 
High  school  football  team.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  second  action  is  a  some¬ 
what  similar  article  published  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

“The  season  of  1928  was  a  disastrous 
one  for  the  High  school  football  team.” 
the  Appellate  revision  points  out.  “It 
met  with  reversals  early  in  the  season, 
much  to  the  chagrin  and  disgust  of  its 
local  supporters.  The  defendant  attrib¬ 
uted  these  defeats  to  the  incompetent 
and  inadequate  coaching  system  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  plaintiff.” 

The  first  sports  article  declared  that 
the  team  “is  in  dire  need  of  a  good  drill 
in  the  rudiments  of  the  game;”  that  “the 
squad  has  an  abundance  of  latent  ability 
which  has  not  been  brought  out  by 
proper  drilling that  “lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  game, 
low  morale,  particularly  when  the 
‘breaks’  are  going  against  them,  paucity 
of  plays  furnished,  antiqueness  ot  plays 
and  formations  being  us^,  the  lack  of  a 
modern  coaching  system,  and  other  causes 
too  numerous  to  mention,  have  l)een 
enumerated  by  the  donesters  in  their  in¬ 
dignant  discussion  following  last  Satur¬ 
day’s  slaughter;”  that  “the  local  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  game — and  there  are  many — 
are  wondering  why  the  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  this  year’s  team  is  not  used  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage;  why  the 
natural  ability  of  many  members  of  the 
Maroon  squad  is  not  polished  up  and 
improved  upon  through  a  thorough,  in¬ 
telligent  and  modern  coaching  system, 
so  that  when  out  of  town  schools  book 
the  local  high  they  will  be  scheduling  a 
game  with  a  feared  and  worthy  adver¬ 
sary  rather  than  merely  arranging  a  prac¬ 
tice  workout,  as  has  been  the  case  in  re¬ 
cent  years.” 

The  second  article  describes  a  game 
between  the  Dunkirk  and  F'alconer  High 
school  teams,  in  which  the  local  eleven 
was  successful;  it  refers  to  the  exhi¬ 
bition  as  the  second  “set-up”  in  two 
weeks,  and  states  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  such  games  were  on  the  schedule. 
Reference  is  again  made  to  the  plays 
employed  by  the  Dunkirk  team,  and  the 
following  language  is  used,  “There  is  one 
consolation  to  the  bleacher  fan  concern¬ 
ing  Dunkirk’s  plays,  however.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  plays  are  so  ancient  that 
an  up-and-coming  coaching  staff  like 
Jamestown’s  may  have  never  even  heard 
of  them,  and  the  Red  and  Green  eleven 
will  not  be  on  its  guard  for  antiques.” 

The  court  held  that  “while  the  articles 
complained  of  fail  to  charge  the  plain¬ 
tiff  with  the  commission  of  any  crime, 
or  to  attack  his  moral  character,  the  fair 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  language 
used  is  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  inefficient 
coach,  and  has  failed  to  properly  instruct 
the  team  in  modern  plays  and  in  the 
technic  of  the  game,  so  that  they  could 
successfully  meet  and  compete  with 
other  teams  in  their  class.” 

“The  law  does  not  give  reparation  for 
all  derogatory  or  disparaging  words,” 


the  opinion  goes  on.  “If  the  articles  in 
question  are  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
and  honest  comment  on  a  matter  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  they  are  not  libelous,  either 
per  se  or  per  quod.  The  rule  is  well 
settled  that  the  acts,  and  conduct  of  one, 
who  by  his  position  or  occupation  com¬ 
mands  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
public,  may  lawfully  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  candid  and  honest  comment  and 
criticism,  not  only  by  the  press,  but  by 
the  people  generally.  Everyone  has  a 
right  to  discuss  the  personal  deportment, 
l)ehavior  and  qualifications  of  one  who 
occupies  the  public  eye  much  more 
freely  than  he  has  to  talk  about  a  private 
individual  in  whose  affairs  the  public  has 
little  or  no  interest.  Just  and  reasonable 
criticism  of  a  public  person  is  not  libel¬ 
ous.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sorry  day  for 
the  country,  if  men  in  public  life  were 
beyond  censure. 

“Football  is  a  sport  which  grips  the 
interest  of  the  public.  The  student  body, 
the  alumni,  and  the  people  generally  re¬ 
siding  in  the  locality  of  the  institution, 
have  a  deep  concern  in  the  team  and  its 
success.  The  players  and  their  coach 
are  public  characters  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  depending  upon  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  team.  Ballplayers  and  ath¬ 
letes,  like  public  officials,  actors,  authors, 
musicians,  and  artists,  are  objects  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public.  To  say  that  the 
people  generally  cannot  fairly  and  hon¬ 
estly  discuss  and  disapprove  their  acts 
and  accomplishments,  even  though  their 
comments  may  be  caustic,  sarcastic  and 
cutting,  is  to  deprive  the  public  and  the 
press  of  liberty  of  speech,  which  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  all  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Public  criticism  and  censure  is 
one  of  the  penalties  which  every  man 
suffers  when  he  enters  public  or  semi¬ 
public  life. 

“But  when  the  comment  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  newspaper  goes  beyond  the  limits 
of  honest  and  candid  criticism,  it  be¬ 
comes  actionable,  unless  the  statement 
is  true  and  the  author  can  justify  for 
that  reason. 

“In  the  instant  case,  the  complaint 
alleges  that  the  charges  against  the  plain¬ 
tiff  were  wilfully  and  maliciously  made. 
An  honest  critic  does  not  attempt  to 
gratify  a  private  grudge  or  to  bring  in¬ 
tentional  injury  to  an  individual  under 
the  g^uise  of  public  criticism. 

“No  matter  how  important  it  may  be 
that  people  should  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  free  discussion  of  public 
affairs,  it  would  never  do  to  tolerate  the 
publication  in  the  public  press  of  false 
statements  concerning  an  individual, 
under  the  color  of  criticism,  when,  in 
reality,  it  was  a  malicious  attack,  actu¬ 
ated  by  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  If  this  could  be  done  with  im- 


299,794 

was  the  average  net  paid  | 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
evening  issues)  for  the 
month  of 


October,  1929 


The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  October,  1929, 
was  195,060. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


THE 


SUN 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 


punity,  all  public  men  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  newspapers. 

“The  accusations  being  false  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  uttered  maliciously  (as  alleged 
in  the  complaint),  we  are  bound  to  hold 
that  these  articles  exceed  that  fair  and 
just  discussion  of  the  merit,  character 
and  quality  of  plaintiff’s  ability  as  a  foot¬ 
ball  coach,  which  the  law  gives  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  the  language  has  passed 
into  the  realm  of  libel.” 

The  high  court  further  ruled  that  an 
allegation  of  special  damage  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  quoting  a  recent  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  which  it  was  held 
that  “whatever  words  have  a  tendency 
to  hurt,  or  are  calculated  to  prejudice  a 
man  who  seeks  his  livelihood  by  any 
trade  or  business,  are  actionable.” 

“The  plaintiff  is  a  teacher  and  an 
athletic  coach;  he  makes  his  living  by 
such  calling,”  the  court  concluded.  “The 
charges  made  against  him  in  the  articles 
complained  of  cannot  but  harm  and 
damage  him  in  his  profession.  They 
practically  charge  him  with  incom¬ 
petency  as  a  football  coach.  True,  they 
do  not  do  so  categorically,  but  one  can¬ 
not  escape  liability  for  a  libelous  utter¬ 
ance  merely  because  he  has  put  a  state¬ 
ment  or  an  insinuation  into  the  mouth  of 
another.” 


LASKER  WITH  TELEGRAPH 

Miles  Lasker,  formerly  manager  of 
Fox  Features,  recently  joined  the  N^eu’ 
York  Morning  Telegraph  as  assistant  to 
Pierre  de  Rohan,  editor  of  the  motion 
picture  page.  He  succeeds  H.  David 
Strauss,  who  has  joined  Billboard  as 
head  of  the  motion  picture  department. 


LOCATING  LIBEL  ACTIONS 


Suita  by  Officiala  Must  Be  Filed  in 
County  Where  They  Work 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  13. — State  officials 
and  clerks,  when  bringing  suits  for  al¬ 
leged  libel  must  file  the  suits  in  counties 
where  their  official  duties  are  performed. 
Supreme  Court  held  Wednesday  in  dis¬ 
missing  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  appeals 
of  Frank  O’Rourke,  former  prison  com¬ 
mission  secretary,  against  the  Austin 
American  and  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

His  suits,  filed  at  Houston,  were  based 
on  publication  of  testimony  of  his  official 
acts  given  before  a  legislative  investi¬ 
gating  committee.  Galveston  Civil  Ap¬ 
peals  Court  held  that  venue  was  in 
Walker  county  where  he  was  employed, 
and  this  was  sustained. 


A.  P.  REARRANGING  CIRCUITS 

Associated  Press  started  rearrange¬ 
ment  this  week  of  sending  apparatus  on 
50  circuits  in  its  New  York  headquart¬ 
ers.  The  traffic  room  has  been  enlarged 
to  double  its  former  space  and  the  new 
arrangements  will  be  completed  by  next 
week,  according  to  W.  J,  McCambridge, 
traffic  chief. 


BUYS  IOWA  WEEKLY 

Everett  G.  Tripp  for  the  past  10  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  has  purchased  the  Maple- 
ton  (la.)  Press,  one  of  the  leading 
northwestern  Iowa  weeklies,  from  Her¬ 
man  Koch,  former  city  editor  of  the 
T  ribunc. 


TWO-RADIO 

FAMILY 


The  Electrical  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  states  40%  of  the 
retail  sales  of  radio  equip¬ 
ment  are  made  in  the  fall 
It’s  fall  now.  More  than 
a  million  families  could  buy 
a  lot  of  sets. 


It  is  coming  just  as  surely  as 
the  two-car  family  is  here 
today.  In  the  Sunday  New 
York  American,  October  27th, 
Arthur  Brisbane  said  “To  have 
only  one  radio  set  in  your 
house  is  like  having  only  one 
book  in  your  library.”  An  ad¬ 
vanced  prediction?  But  true. 

When  the  two-radio  family 
comes  into  existence  the  radio 
dealer  may  object  to  the  in¬ 
creased  noise  in  the  court  of 
his  apartment,  but  he  certainly 
won’t  object  to  the  increased 
noise  in  the  cash  register  of 
his  store. 

Arthur  Brisbane’s  prediction 
probably  started  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  more  than  a 
million  Sunday  New  York 
American  families  thinking 
about  a  second  set. 


iNev/  York  American 


“A  Better  Newspaper” 

PAUL  BLOCK,  INC. 

National  Advertising  Representative 

New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Jarman  No.  1,  discov¬ 
ery  well  brought  in 
during  October  by  the 
Pure  Oil  Company  at 
Van,  East  Texas — 60 
miles  from  Dallas. 
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Again  Enriches  the  Dallas  Market 


Another  big  oil  pool  has  been  struck  in  Texas — 
this  time  almost  at  the  heart  of  The  Dallas  News’ 
37-county  area  of  primary  influence. 

We  have  been  through  too  many  oil  strikes  to 
believe  any  longer  that  life’s  troubles  are  ended 
thereby,  but  we  do  know  that  new  oil  develop¬ 
ments  bring  new  business  activities — new  expen¬ 
ditures — new  employment. 


The  buying  power  of  your  customers  in  the 
Dallas  area  has  been  stimulated.  From  this  and 
other  evidences,  it  appears  that  good  business 
will  continue  in  this  market. 


The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

The  John  Budd  Company,  Representatives 
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PRINTING  TRADES  MEET  IN  PITTSBURGH; 
VOTE  FOR  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 


Would  Raise  Fund  to  Test  Inventions,  Record  Data,  Initiate 
New  Projects — 26  Organizations  Participate — 

Papers  of  Authorities  Read 


By  RALPH  NICHOLSON 

A«sistant  Business  Manacer,  Pittsburgh  Press 


After  discussing  the  need  for  re¬ 
search  in  the  printing  industry  for 
two  days,  representatives  of  the  ^  or¬ 
ganizations  participating  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Industries  Research  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh,  unanimously 
adopted  »  resolution  Nov.  8  urging  the 
creation  of  a  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Foundation. 

The  purposes  of  this  foundation,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  resolution  are:  To  con¬ 
duct  research,  test  inventions,  record  and 
publish  data,  initiate  new  projects,  and  to 
cooperate  with  other  graphic  arts  re¬ 
search  agencies.  A  ways  and  means 
committee  was  appointed,  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  interesting  the  various 
organizations  participating  in  the  con¬ 
ference  in  the  projects,  and  in  raising 
funds  for  it.  No  fixed  sum  was  set. 
Members  of  this  committee  are:  C.  F. 
Clarkson,  vice-president,  Ruxton,  Inc., 
New  York:  John  Park,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Chicago  Trihwtc;  E.  G.  J.  Gratz, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  W.  S.  John¬ 
son  Co.  of  Pittsburgh;  I.  V.  Van 
Dillen,  president  New  York  Employing 
Printers’  Association ;  W.  J.  Wilkinson, 
of  New  York  and  George  K.  Head. 

More  than  200  persons  from  the  United 
States,  Canada.  England,  and  Germany, 
attended  the  conference.  Nineteen  papers 
were  read  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  persons  in  the  printing 
business. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jewett,  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Survey  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi¬ 
neers  presided  at  the  dinner  Nov.  8,  and 
was  in  general  charge  of  the  conference. 
Dr.  Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  dinner  the 
preceding  night. 

Papers  prepared  by  the  following  were 
read :  Herr  Franz  Helmberger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Reichsdruckerei,  Berlin :  John 
R.  Riddell,  principal  of  the  London 
School  of  Printing,  London,  England ; 
Henry  D.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
L.  W.  Wallace,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Engineering  Council,  W'ashing- 
ton,  D.  C. :  John  W.  Park;  George  K. 
Hebb,  of  Evans-Winter-Hebb.  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  past  president  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae  of  America ;  L.  S.  Hawkins, 
managing  director.  Lithographic  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation,  New  York;  Thomas  R. 
Jones,  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Harris-Seybold  Potter  Company, 
Cleveland ;  William  J.  Wilkinson,  presi¬ 
dent.  Zeese- Wilkinson  Company,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Photo- Engravers  Board  of 


Trade  of  New  York;  Hamilton  E.  Mac- 
arthur,  field  secretary.  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Electrotypers  of  America, 
Cleveland;  Roy  C.  Baker,  research  di¬ 
vision,  Employing  Bookbinders  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Boston ;  F.  R.  Blaylock,  research  en¬ 
gineer,  Employing  Bookbinders  of 
America;  J.  Newell  Stephenson,  editor, 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Can¬ 
ada  ;  G.  W.  Thompson,  chief  chemist. 
National  Lead  Company,  Brooklyn; 
Joseph  R.  Blaine,  mechanical  engineer, 
Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Chicago ;  Theodore  T.  Ellis, 
president  and  treasurer.  New  England 
Newspaper  Supply  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland.  Mc¬ 
Farland  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  L.  W. 
Claybourn,  president,  Clayboum  Process 
Co.,  Milwaukee;  George  E.  Hagemann, 
associate  editor,  the  American  Machinist. 

.Almost  every  speaker  described  the 
developments  in  his  branch  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry,  discussed  present  problems, 
and  stressed  the  need  for  increased 
research  and  greater  cooperation  between 
suppliers  and  users  of  printing  materials. 
The  absence  of  standardization  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  great  deal  of  guesswork  in 
the  industry  were  referred  to  by  nearly 
all  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Mock,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink  Corporation  of 
New  York,  predicted  that  research  would 
produce,  in  the  near  future,  an  ink  that 
can  be  destroyed  chemically  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  reclamation  of  the  paper  .stock. 

L.  W.  Claybourn,  president  of  the 
Claybourn  Process  Company,  said  that 
in  a  very  short  time  newspapers  would 
be  printing  news  pictures  as  clean,  and 
with  as  full  detail  and  half-tone  values, 
as  now  appear  in  the  metropolitan  maga¬ 
zines.  He  further  made  a  prediction  that 
the  use  of  color  in  newspapers  would 
he  greatly  improved  and  also  explained 
and  showed  examples  of  a  new  method 
and  machinery  for  producing  drv  mats. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Claybourn  paid  tribute 
to  the  pressmen  for  producing  as  good 
work  as  they  do  produce  under  the  many 
handicaps  and  lack  of  precision  now 
existing  in  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  printing  plants. 

John  W.  Park  described  the  planning," 
construction,  and  equipping  of  the  new 
Tribune  plant,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  newspaper  machinery  manufacturers 
should  strive  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  each  publisher  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past. 
“It  is  evident,”  he  said,  “that  there  is 
a  necessity  for  a  good  engineer  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  every  newspaper  of  any  size. 
If  he  is  alert  to  11  the  major  prob¬ 
lems,  he  can  save  his  employer  many 
times  his  salary  every  year.” 
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For  the  engravers,  the  paper  prepared 
by  William  J.  Wilkinson  and  Adolph 
Schultz  had  the  following  message: 

“The  engraver  must  see  that  his  plates 
are  deeply  and  cleanly  etched ;  that  there 
is  no  under-cuttings;  that  the  vignettes 
are  properly  made;  that  shoulders  are 
trimmed  down  straight  so  that  they  will 
not  come  up  in  electrotyping.  He  must 
see  that  there  is  no  undue  burnishing  of 
his  plate  and  that  the  surface  of  his 
plates  is  even  and  smooth.  He  must 
see  that  the  back  of  the  plate  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cleansed  and  that  the  enamel  top 
is  removed  before  it  goes  into  the  hands 
of  the  electrotyper.” 

One  of  the  striking  statements  made 
by  Franz  Helmberger  concerned  print¬ 
ers’  wages  in  Germany.  He  said : 
“Wages  and  work  conditions  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  contracts  between  the  employ¬ 
ers’  and  employes’  organizations.  In 
1928,  the  average  wages  per  week  for 
hand  compositors  amounted  to  $12.80  and 
for  assistants  to  $11.13.  The  wages 
actually  paid  probably  averaged  about 
10%  more.  These  rates  lie  somewhere 
between  those  of  the  metal  industry  and 
those  of  the  building  trade ;  the  former 
are  roughly  10%  lower  and  the  latter 
10%  higher.” 

Tests  of  metals,  paper,  and  ink  were 
described  by  George  H.  Carter,  public 
printer  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Car¬ 
ter  discussed  the  beneficial  results  of 
research  and  standardization,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they  would  bring  great  future 
savings  to  the  printing  industry. 


A.B.C.  BOARD  MEETS 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  was 
scheduled  for  Friday,  Nov.  15  to  act 
upon  resolutions  proposed  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  bureau  in  Chicago, 
Oct.  24.  Committee  meetings  were  held 
Thursday  prior  to  the  board  meeting. 


ENGRAVERS’  DEMANDS  REFUSED 


N.  Y.  Publichers  Cite  Butinec*  Condi¬ 
tions  in  Denying  Five-Hour  Week 

Negotiations  between  the  New  York 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  in  which  the  engravers 
seek  a  40-hour,  five-day  week  on  the  day 
side  and  a  five-day  week  on  the  night 
side,  were  continued  this  week  with  a 
meeting  of  the  publishers’  committee  at 
which  their  refusal  to  grant  the  engrav¬ 
ers’  demands  was  reiterated. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  the  publishers 
that  a  five-day  or  five-night  week  could 
not  be  granted  because  the  newspaper 
business  is  a  seven-day  business.  The 
publishers  suggested  that,  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  business  situation  being  anything  but 
favorable,  the  engravers  renew  their 
present  contract  for  a  period  to  be 
agreed  upon. 

The  engravers  are  to  hold  a  meeting 
Sunday,  Nov.  17.  The  publishers’  com¬ 
mittee  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  World,  Sun,  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle 
and  the  New  York  Hearst  newspapers, 
all  of  which  operate  their  own  engrav¬ 
ing  departments. 


CLARENCE  BRITTEN 

Clarence  Britten,  former  managing 
editor  of  The  Dial,  art  and  literary 
magazine,  and  a  regular  contributor  of 
book  criticisms  to  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  died  in  Long  Beach  Hospital 
on  Nov.  9,  a  few  hours  after  his  car 
had  been  in  collision  with  another.  Mrs. 
Britten,  who  is  a  well  known  writer 
under  her  maiden  name,  Florence  Hax- 
ton,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
literary  section  of  the  Neiu  York  Herald 
Tribune,  was  with  her  husband  at  the 
time  but  escaped  with  only  minor  in¬ 
juries. 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Way  over  the  top! 

October  advertising  in 
The  Journal  was 

1 ,588,9  1  6  Lines 

The  high  monthly  record  for 
all  time.  Gain  over  October, 

1928,  was  164,710  lines 

Circulation  Also 
Was  the  Best  Ever 


DaUy  85,320 


Sunday  140,876 


The  Journal  Covers 
Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


Advertising  in  The 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods 
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AT  THE  NATION’S 

Capital 

a  Growing  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

The  Washington  News,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1929, 
gained  more  than  12%  in  total  advertising  and  gained  in  every 
advertising  division. 


1928 

1929 

GAIN 

Local  . 

926,379 

976,897 

5-5% 

National . 

302,309 

393,997 

30,3% 

Automotive . 

139,634 

186,183 

33-3% 

Financial  . 

21,933 

26,693 

21.7% 

TOTAL  DISPLAY. . . . 

1,390,255 

L583.770 

13-9% 

Classified  . 

368,505 

395,937 

7.4% 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING. 

1,762,645 

1,991,056 

12.9% 

A  N  O  U  T  S  T  A  N  D  I  N  G  RADIO  ward  E.  Gann,  Senator  Walter  F.  George, 
SHOW  E.  D I  1  I  O  N  :  Qn  October  28,  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  Lady  Isabella 
The  Washington  News  opened  a  distin-  Howard,  Mrs.  William  Howard  Taft,  the 
guished  Radio  Show  under  its  auspices  at  Canadian  Minister  and  many  other  notables, 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  with  a  guest  list  which  The  News  Radio  Show  Edition  contained 
included  Vice-President  Curtis,  Mrs.  Ed-  40  pages  of  advertising  and  radio  news. 

Washington  News 


A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


■■■PP 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 

H 
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1  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 
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URGES  PRESS  TO  BACK  ABOLITION  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  PROPAGANDA 


Writer  Makes  Proposal  That  Newspapers  Use  Their  Influence 
to  Force  Adoption  of  Resolution  at  London  Confer¬ 
ence — Sees  Good  Effects 


BELL  OPENS  CHICAGO  CLUB 

Edward  Price  Bell,  for  many  years 
London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Alanson  B.  Houghton, 
former  ambassador  to  Germany  and 
Great  Britain,  opened  the  1929-30  season 
of  the  Economic  Club  of  Chicago.  Their 
subject  was  "War  and  Peace.” 


SUPPORTS  REPORTERS’ 
REFUSAL  TO  TESTIFY 

Father  Ryan  of  Catholic  University 
Says  Washington  Times  Men  Had 
Moral  Obligation  Not  to  Reveal 
Confidential  Information 


By  WILLIAM  T.  ELLIS 

Editor’s  Note — Dr.  Ellis  has  travelled  and  zvritten  for  American  nexvspapers  in 
many  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


f^EWSPAPERS  have  an  opportunity 
’  to  deal  a  real  blow  at  one  of  their 
worst  enemies — international  propa¬ 
ganda — during  the  meeting  of  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  in  London  a  few 
weeks  hence.  A  full  discussion  now  is 
worth  pages  of  belated  criticism  later. 

Every  American  newspaper  man 
knows,  more  or  less  definitely,  of  the 
existence  of  foreign  propaganda  agen¬ 
cies  in  this  country.  He  more  than 
surmises  that  other  nations  are  like¬ 
wise  afflicted.  Obviously,  the  one 
principal  purpose  of  these  propaganda 
plants  is  to  poison  the  wells  of  truth ; 
and  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  nat¬ 
ural  dissemination  of  uncolored  facts 
and  opinicHis  by  native  agencies.  They 
are  subversive  of  sovereignty. 

This  article  is  not  a  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  methods  of  alien  propaganda 
in  peace  time.  It  seeks  rather,  by  sim¬ 
ple,  friendly,  means,  to  abolish  an 
agency  the  existence  of  which  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  which  is  at  all  times  an  af¬ 
front  to  national  dignity  and  a  menace 
to  international  good  will.  A  full  ex¬ 
nose  of  the  workings  of  the  varied 
media  of  propaganda  would  gravely  im¬ 
pair  the  feelings  of  friendliness  which 
now  subsist  among  nations.  Neigh¬ 
borly  sentiments  can  scarcely  survive 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  spy  in 
one's  kitchen  and  another  in  one's  office, 
and  several  on  one’s  calling  list. 

If  adequately  pressed  to  do  so  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  world,  the  London 
Conference  may  wipe  out  this  whole 
evil  institution  of  international  propa¬ 
ganda,  which  is  a  survival  of  VV^orld 
War  psychology.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  delegations  should  say  to  each 
other  something  like  this. 

“We  are  not  going  to  look  into  what 
we  each  may  have  been  doing  hereto¬ 
fore  in  the  nature  of  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda.  Instead,  we  freely  admit  tliat 
the  entire  practice  is  out  of  tune  with 
our  present  principles  and  purposes.  VV’e 
all  resent  it  in  the  crass  and  hostile 
form  represented  by  Russian  propa¬ 
ganda;  we  cannot  defend  it  when,  in 
any  form,  it  is  maintained  by  ourselves. 
So,  as  a  tangible  token  of  our  sincere 
good  will  toward  one  another,  let  us 
abolish  every  semblance  of  political 
propaganda  outside  of  our  own  borders.” 

Perhaps  my  mental  processes  are  ele¬ 
mental,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
spokesman  for  the  American  delegation 
should  arise,  at  an  appropriate  point  in 
the  negotiations,  and  say  something  like 
this,  he  would  quickly  be  followed  by 
the  British  spokesman,  and  even  by  the 
other  nations  represented.  And  every 
newspaper  in  the  world  would  acclaim 
the  action  with  headlines.  America’s 


goes  on  record,  in  some  such  outspoken 
and  unequivocal  fashicMi — as  it  can  easily 
do,  since  America  does  not  maintain  any 
foreign  propaganda — is  it  not  unthink¬ 
able  that  the  British  delegation  would 
not  be  quickly  on  its  feet,  heartily 
affirming  the  same  pledge?  And  would 
not  even  the  propaganda-ridden  contin¬ 
ental  nations  be  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  thus  set? 

Consider  the  consequences.  Least  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  various  men  and 
women,  whose  means  of  livelihood  have 
been  a  mystery  to  some  persons  who 
know  them,  and  no  mystery  to  others, 
would  have  to  sail  soon  for  their  home¬ 
lands,  to  earn  a  living,  let  us  hope,  in 
more  ethical  fashion.  Some  suites  of 
offices  would  be  to  let.  Certain  foreign 
correspondents  would  find  their  scope 
circumscribed  to  the  writing  of  real 
news.  Many  publicists — preachers,  lec¬ 
turers  and  after-dinner  speakers — would 
miss  flattering  attentions  w'hich  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving.  In 
a  word,  a  considerable  force  of  many- 
motived  and  many-faceted  propagandists 
would  be  looking  for  other  jobs. 

Greatest  of  all  the  results  that  would 
flow  from  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  dec¬ 
laration  as  has  been  here  suggested, 
would  be  the  lifting  of  the  thunder¬ 
cloud  of  suspicion  from  the  minds  of 
newspapers  and  public  officials.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  foreign  propagandists  are 

credited  with  more  sinister  achievements 
than  they  are  able  to  accomplish.  It  is 
true  of  most  of  them,  as  of  the  lobby¬ 
ists  lately  grilled  in  Washington,  that 
they  have  not  earned  their  keep :  they 
have  fooled  nobody  so  much  as  their 
employers.  Their  occasional  successes 

have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  hos¬ 
tile  state  of  mind  that  they  have  created 
by  their  known  existence  and  activities. 
Always  they  have  been  a  concrete  con¬ 
tradiction  of  public  professions  of  inter¬ 
national  confidence  and  good  will. 

In  thus  wiping  out  their  foreign  pro¬ 
paganda  machinery,  nations  would  en¬ 
hance  the  efficiency  of  legitimate  trade 
promotion ;  and  of  the  sincere  expres¬ 
sions  of  friendliness  toward  other 

nations  on  the  part  of  citizens.  There 
is  plenty  of  indigenous  good  will  in  the 
world. 

More  important,  in  the  long  run,  than 
the  scrapping  of  battleships  is  the  scut¬ 
tling  of  international  propaganda.  The 
new  mood  of  amity  which  today  domi¬ 
nates  America  and  Great  Britain  makes 
possible  this  feat  of  friendship,  this  act 
of  good  faith.  If  the  press  sets  itself 
to  the  task,  the  year  of  1930  may  see 
the  end  of  propaganda  by  one  nation 
within  the  borders  of  another. 


proposition  might  run  somewhat  in  this 
fashion : — 

“We  are  instructed  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  say  that  we  purpose,  as  a  pledge 
of  our  gcK^  faith  and  of  our  confidence 
in  our  international  neighbors,  to  scrap 
unconditionally  all  forms  of  political 
propaganda  that  we  may  now  be  main¬ 
taining  within  the  borders  of  other 
nations.  We  shall  not  henceforth  sup¬ 
port  or  subsidize  or  approve  or  condone 
any  propaganda  publications,  any  jour¬ 
nalists  or  lecturers,  any  other  individual 
propagandists,  any  committee  of  infor- 
rnation,  any  society  or  movement  de¬ 
sign^  to  affect  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  in  other  countries. 

“We  pledge  our  solemn  honor  that  we 
will  give  neither  recognition  nor  aid  to 
any  sort  of  secret  or  open  political  pro¬ 
paganda  abroad ;  and  we  register  our 
opinion  that  alien  propaganda  in  any 
land  is  an  unfriendly  act,  tending  toward 
suspicion,  ill-will  and  enmity,  and  so 
hindering  all  our  sincere  purposes  of 
peace.” 

Now  suppose  the  American  delegation 
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will  make  you  wonder  the  “why" 
of  each  plot  of  moss,  each  bit  of 
roughly  patterned  bark. 
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REPEATS  MONOPOLY  CHARGE 

Buffalo  News,  Seeking  Radio  License, 
Says  City  Is  Not  Served 

Washingto.n,  D.  C.  Nov.  14. — 
The  hearings  before  the  federal  radio 
commission  on  •  the  application  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  to  acquire  the 
wave  length  of  station  WMAK  con¬ 
cluded  during  the  week  with  the  out¬ 
right  charge  by  the  applicant  that  a 
monopoly  by  a  single  corporation  of  the 
entire  radio  facilities  of  a  metropolitan 
city  was  the  real  question  involved. 

It  is  charged  by  the  News  that  the 
Buffalo  broadcasting  corporation,  which 
controls  WMAK,  also  controls  WGR, 
WKBW,  and  W’KEM,  the  city’s  other 
important  stations,  and  that  WMAK  is 
not  meeting  the  public  interests,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity. 

Testimony  introduced  at  the  hearing, 
which  required  six  days,  showed  that  al¬ 
though  the  four  stations  controlled  by 
the  Buffalo  broadcasting  corporation  are 
incorporated  under  New  York  State 
laws,  their  officers  are  figureheads,  and 
control  in  the  final  analysis  rests  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  broadcasting  corporation. 

The  News  also  introduced  testimony  to 
show  that  the  stations  could  not  take  an 
affirmative  action  or  spend  a  single  dol¬ 
lar  for  improvement  or  equipment  with¬ 
out  approval  of  the  corporation. 

The  commission  as  also  told  that  the 
latter  corporation  controls  station 
WKBW,  licensed  to  the  Churchill  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Association  by  virtue  of  a  99 
year  lease,  although  the  license  of  the 
commission  is  good  for  but  90  days  at 
a  time,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commission. 
The  case  as  taken  under  advisement. 


Defending  the  refusal  of  the  three 
IVashington  Times  reporters,  sentenced 
to  45  days  in  jail  for  contempt  of  court, 
to  divulge  the  sources  of  their  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  speakeasy  operations  in 
Washington,  Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  Ryan 
of  Catholic  University  declared  in  an 
article  in  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Reznew, 
Nov.  8,  that  the  newspaper  men  not  only 
were  under  no  moral  obligation  to  reveal 
their  confidential  information,  but  were 
morally  obliged  to  persist  in  their  re¬ 
fusal. 

He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  legal 
obligations  in  the  case  would  be  autho¬ 
ritatively  determined  by  the  highest 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

.According  to  the  moral  theologians, 
he  said,  “the  legal  obligation  to  make 
known  to  the  court  information  which  has 
been  obtained  only  on  the  condition  that 
it  will  not  be  revealed,  yields  before  the 
moral  obligation  to  keep  this  kind  of 
promise. 

“To  be  sure,  the  legal  obligation  will 
become  supreme  if  the  revelation  _  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avert  a  grave  in¬ 
jury  to  an  innocent  person  or  injury  to 
the  community.” 

To  the  statement  that  neither  of  these 
exceptions  was  present  in  the  case  of 
the  reporters,  he  added: 

“That  the  common  good  was  injured 
in  any  substantial  degree  through  failure 
of  the  public  prosecutors  or  enforcement 
officers  to  get  the  names  and  addresses 
of  a  few  bootleggers  more  or  less  is  a 
supposition  that  no  sober  and  intelligent 
citizen  will  seriously  entertain  for  a 
moment.” 

Read  EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  every  week. 


HERE’S  THE 
SITUATION 
AT  ...  . 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 


KEWANEE  is  a  typical, 
prosperous  Lee  city, 
thoroughly  covered  by  a 
Lee  Syndicate  Newspaper. 

In  Kewanee,  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  4,800  families  and 
the  total  city  circulation  of  the 
Star-Courier  is  4,230,  or  almost 
one  paper  for  every  family. 
The  total  net  paid  circulation  of 
this  Lee  newspaper  is  over 
9,200;  it  is  the  only  daily  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  counties. 

Kewanee  is  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Illinois  corn  belt. 
It  is  one  of  the  outstanding 


factory  cities  of  the  Middle 
West,  its  principal  industries 
being  pump  and  planter  works, 
boiler  and  valve  fitting  works, 
farm  implements,  gloves  and 
mittens.  Its  retail  trading  area 
extends  about  25  miles  in  every 
direction.  Kewanee  is  a  city 
worth  winning  and  it  can  be 
reached  through  the  columns  of 
the  Star-Courier.  The  Star- 
Courier  is  just  one  of  nine  Lee 
Syndicate  newspapers,  all  of 
which  completely  cover  rich 
trading  areas. 
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Coverage — Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Timta 
Davenport,  Iowa,  Demo- 


Mad  I  *  o  n ,  Wisconain, 
State  Journtd 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
T  ribune 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 
Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Gtobe-Casettc 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
Couriar-PoMt 
Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star- 
Courier 
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STittijes. 


The  Largest  Morning  Paper  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  .  .  .  Read  in  Four  Out  of  Every  Five  Homes  in  Berks  County 


The  Trend  to  The  Times 
Is  Beeoming  an  Avalanehe 

CIRCULATION— 

The  Reading  Times  is  FIRST 
in  City  circulation. 

The  Reading  Times  is  FIRST 
in  Country  circulation. 

The  Reading  Times  is  FIRST 
in  Total  circulation. 

The  Times  has  by  several  thousands 
the  largest  net  paid  officially  audited 
(also  Publisher’s  Statement)  circula¬ 
tion  ever  attained  in  Reading  and 
Berks  Coimty. 

The  Times  has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  morning  newspaper  in 
Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh. 


ADVERTISING  — 

During  last  five  years  (since  John  H. 
Perry’s  ownership) ; 

The  Times  stood  THIRD  one  year 
among  ALL  dailies  in  the  United  States 
in  increased  advertising  linage. 

The  Times  stood  SECOND  one  year 
among  ALL  dailies  in  the  United 
States  in  increased  advertising  linage. 

The  Times  stood  FIRST  one  year 
among  ALL  dailies  in  the  United 
States  in  increased  advertising  linage. 


The  Reading  Times 
carried  91,462  lines 
more  of  national 
advertising  in  October 
of  this  year  than  it  did 
in  October  of  last  year. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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“TAY  PAY”  O’CONNOR  REVIEWS  HIS 
50  YEARS  IN  JOURNALISM 

''Father”  of  British  House  of  Commons  Tells  of  His  Early 
Experiences — Deplores  Activities  of  Power  Trusts — 
Talkies  Here  to  Stay 

By  PRESCOTT  DENNETT 

Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholar  in  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

Drift  into  journalism,  learn  the  he  might  as  well  write  a  book  himself. 

journalistic  qualities  of  prompti-  Happening  in  the  library  one  day,  he 
tude  and  punctuality,  profit  by  a  com-  started  taking  notes  on  Disraeli  and 
parison  and  coordination  of  American 
and  British  newspaper  methods,  and 
then  -ull  off  a  good  journalistic  stunt — 
that,  in  brief,  is  the  self -expressed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  career  of  T.  P.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  M.  P.,  “Father”  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  British  journalism  who  this  fall 
is  celebrating  his  60th  anniversary  as 
a  journalist  on  Fleet  Street. 

“Tay  Pay,”  as  he  is  known  wherever 
English  is  spoken  and  T.  P.,  as  he  is 
called  by  King  George,  President 
Hoover  and  Ramsay  MacDonald,  has 
sat  in  Parliament  continuously  for 
nearly  half  a  century  and  Nov.  24th  is 
his  44th  anniversary  as  a  member  for  one 
constituency. 

But  it  was  as  a  working  newspaper¬ 
man  that  T.  P.  received  congratula¬ 
tions  on  his  81st  birthday  last  month. 

The  great  genial  Irishman  .seemed  for  a 
moment  the  counterpart  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  American  newspaperman  w'hen 
he  candidly  admitted  that  he  thoroughly 
“hated  journalism.” 

“Would  you  go  in  for  journalism  if 
you  had  your  life  to  live  over  again?” 

I  asked  as  Tay  Pay  t(K)k  an  extra  large 
dose  from  his  famous  tortoise  shell 
snuff  box. 


y- 


T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.  P. 


“Never !”  he  replied  with  an  emphatic 
shake  of  his  head.  “I  regard  it  as  a 
very  precarious  undertaking.  As  a  youth  I 
want^  to  join  the  Civil  .Service.  Every 
edupted  Irish  lad  wanted  to  become  a 
Civil  Servant.  Hut  political  reasiMis 
prevented  and  I  just  drifted  into  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  having  got  in  I  couldn’t  get 
out.” 

“But  of  course.”  he  added,  “anything 
I  might  say  couldn’t  deter  a  young  man 
bent  on  entering  tbe  profession.  He  is 
bound  to  enter  it. 

“I  was  eighteen  and  a  half  when  I 
first  drifted  onto  a  paper  in  Ireland — 
Saundfrs'  Newsletter,  the  most  con¬ 
servative  and  Orange  paper  in  Dublin," 
T.  P.  continued.  “Those  were  the  days 
when  most  of  the  reporters  on  Protest¬ 
ant  papers  were  Catholic  and  the  major¬ 
ity  on  Catholic  papers  Protestant. 

“Then  one  day,  tiO  years  ago  when  I 
was  21,  I  came  over  to  London  looking 
for  a  job.  I  spent  six  weeks  here  walk¬ 
ing  about  the  streets  with  the  vanishing 
remains  of  the  $20  I  came  over  with.  I 
remember  that  I  spent  Christmas  Day 
in  bed  in  Holborn  because  I  was  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  funds  and  had  no  place  to 
go.  I  took  my  Christmas  dinner  at  a 
fruit  stall. 

“Those  were  the  days  of  the  penny- 
a-liner  in  journalism.  I’ve  seen  a  bill 
from  a  man  who  specialized  in  writing 
about  fire.s — six  lines,  sixpence.  There 
was  a  man,  too,  who  concentrated  on 
bodies  found  in  the  Thames — he  made 
about  a  po'und  a  week. 

“Finally,  I  got  a  job  on  the  Daily 
Telegraf'h.  My  first  .salary  was  Sl.^  a 
week.  I^ter  I  thought  I  was  ill- 
treated  and  went  to  the  London  Bureau 
of  the  old  iVert'  York  Herald.  .\nd 
right  there  is  a  big  point  in  my  career 
—the  international  influence  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Seeing  things  through  the  .\mer- 
ican  angle  gave  me  a  new  slant  on  the 
profession,  and  indeed  American  jour¬ 
nalism  has  played  a  large  part  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  new  Fleet  Street.  Person¬ 
ally,  my  pleasant  .\merican  associations 
were  climaxed  with  my  last  visit  to  New 
York  eighteen  months  ago.” 

T.  P.  explained  that  the  point  the 
general  public  didn’t  realize  about  his 
career  is  that  he  was  28  or  29  before 
he  aspired  to  be  anything  above  a  short¬ 
hand  reporter  and  hack  writer.  Then 
he'  .secured  a  position  as  publisher’s 
reader  and  the  publisher  suggested  that 


after  three  years  published  his  biog¬ 
raphy. 

“This  very  hostile  but  well  docu¬ 
mented  work,”  said  Mr.  OConnor,  “com¬ 
ing  at  a  propitious  time,  was  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  my  career  and  the  Ixst  stunt  of 
my  life.” 

The  British  world  of  journalism  has 
changed  vastly  since  T.  P.  first  stood 
for  Parliament  back  in  1880.  In  that 
decade  Mr.  O'Connor  founded  the  .Star, 
the  predecessor  of  the  new  journalism, 
as  distinct  from  the  pniderous  political 
papers  of  the  century.  The  Star  con¬ 
tained  the  modern  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion  (A  news,  the  insistence  of  the 
human  note  in  the  treatment  of  pt)litics 
and  literature,  dramatic  and  musical 
criticism,  together  with  T.  P.’s  own 
vivid  pictorial  style. 

"1  was  regarded  as  the  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  in  journalism  back  in 
those  days,”  he  reminisced.  “There 
was  (ieorge  Bernard  Shaw,  we  t<K>k 
him  on  as  a  leader  writer.  But,  truth 
to  tell,  he  wasn't  a  go  in  that  post  and  I 
was  advised  to  let  him  go.  However, 
I  never  could  bring  myself  to  fire  a  man 
although  I  would  have  had  much  more 
miHiey  to-day  if  1  had  turned  out  sev¬ 
eral.  .So  1  made  Mr.  Shaw  the  music 
critic  of  the  Star  and  he  signed  his  crit- 

ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

1  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


icism  with  one  of  his  first  nom  de 
plumes.” 

In  reviewing  his  journalistic  tyears 
T.  P.  emphasized  the  two  great  quali¬ 
ties  produced  by  newspaper  training — 
promptitude  and  punctuality.  These, 
he  added,  distinguish  the  amateur  from 
the  professional.  He  has  always  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  cardinal  sin  to  let  an 
editor  down  on  an  assigned  story. 

“What  was  my  biggest  story?”  Mr. 
O’Connor  repeated  the  question  as  he 
took  another  pinch  of  stuff. 

“Well,  I  was  just  about  to  take  part 
in  a  great  debate  in  the  House  when  the 
editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  arrived 
to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  my  old  friend, 
George  VV^yndham,  Irish  secretary,  and 
to  ask  me  to  write  a  long  obituary. 
Then,  after  I  had  spoken  in  the  debate 
and  had  just  started  on  the  story,  to 
make  the  situation  worse,  an  old  friend 
came  in  to  remind  me  of  a  dinner  en¬ 
gagement  for  the  evening.  I  broke 
away  at  eight  o’clock  and  from  then 
until  the  deadline  at  ten  I  typed  out 
three  and  a  half  columns  of  obituary 
copy. 

"My  friends  said  it  was  my  best 
work,  but  I  never  read  it  afterwards.” 

T.  P.  confessed  to  me  that  he  has 
written  up  the  pre-obituaries  of  most  of 
the  public  men  now  living  in  Great 
Britain.  These  arc  all  stored  ready  for 
release  in  the  liKker  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. 

“There  is  no  profession  in  my  life¬ 
time,”  he  added,  “that  has  taken  more 
strides  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  than 
the  profession  of  journalism.  Years 
ago  the  reporter’s  status  was  nil :  now 
he  is  a  vital  force  in  life.  The  only 
meeting-place  for  the  old  Fleet  Street 
pcnny-a-liner  u.scd  to  be  the  public- 
house  bar.  Now  all  that  is  revolution¬ 
ized. 

“I  am  also  impressed  by  the  W'on- 
derful  new  advertising  force  of  the 
modern  newspaper.  The  great  display 
advertisement  is  a  modern  innovation.” 

But  the  man  who  has  founded  and 


edited  half  a  dozen  important  journals 
and  been  the  intimate  of  Prime  Ministers 
and  Kings  refuses  to  live  in  journal¬ 
ism’s  past.  He  believes  that  many 
changes  will  appear  in  to-morrow’s 
newspapers  and  many  present  evils  be 
eradicated. 

He  deplored  the  year’s  revelations  of 
attempts  of  the  power  trust  to  buy  up 
newspapers,  and  saw  the  newspaper 
trusts  themselves  as  a  danger  to  jour¬ 
nalism. 

But  he  courageously  applauded  the  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  women  in  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

“The  radio  and  the  talkie,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “while  never  supplanting  the 
press  itself,  will  be  journalism’s  great 
future  teachers,  probably  bringing  in 
added  pictorial  matter  and  foreshadow¬ 
ing  a  possible  change  in  the  size  of  all 
newspapers. 


RADIO  APPLICATIONS 


Detroit  News  to  Move  Station — Wis¬ 
consin  News  Wants  Press  Service 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  14. — The 
Evening  W^isconsin  Company  today  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  F'ederal  Radio  Commission 
for  authority  to  construct  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  station  at  467  E.  Jackson  street, 
Milwaukee.  The  station  is  intended  for 
general  public  press  service,  it  is  stated 
in  the  application,  which  requests  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  410  kilocycles  and  250  watts 
of  power. 

Today  also,  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  asked  the  com¬ 
mission  for  a  change  in  frequency  and 
power  and  permission  to  change  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  its  transmitter.  At  present  the 
station  operates  from  615  Lafayette 
boulevard,  on  a  frequency  of  920  kilo- 
cyles  and  one  kilowatt  of  power.  In  the 
application  it  is  stated  that  the  place  to 
which  transmitter  will  be  moved  has  not 
l)een  determined.  Permit  to  operate  on 
1020  kilocycles  and  50  kilowatts  of  power 
is  asked. 


ONE  QUALITY  •  UNIFO 

HOW  CERTIFIED  ^ 

STEREOTYPING  ^ 

BENEFITS  ^ 

PRESS  ROOMS 

The  pressman  depends  ® 

upon  his  stereotyper  for 
his  plates. 

Linder  newspaper  condi- 
tions  make-ready  is  out  of 
the  question,  so  that  the 
pressman  can  only  manip¬ 
ulate  his  ink  distribution 
and  impression  adjust¬ 
ment. 


THE  PRESS 


Certified  Dry  Mats  reproduce  the  flat  forms  as  composed  with 
true  fidelity.  The  stereotyper  is,  therefore,  able  to  deliver  to 
his  pressman  good  printing  plates  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  pressman  doesn’t  have  to  smother  his  plates  in  ink,  nor 
does  he  have  to  resort  to  extraordinary  pressure  on  his  cylin¬ 
ders.  Press  blankets  last  their  full  quota  of  impressions 
when  Certified  stereotypes  are  used. 


Small  wonder  that  “Certified”  on  a  dry  mat  has  become 
synonymous  with  “satisfied”  in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  over  400  newspaper  plants  throughout  this  country  and 
Canada. 

We  respectfully  invite  you  to  get  acquainted  with  Certified 
printing  because  we  are  confident  that  you  would  be  just 
as  well  satisfied,  too. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  —  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
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The  Kansas  City  Star 

breaks  its  all-time  records 

I 

in  Both  Circulation  and 
Advertising! 

Daily  Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  (morning 
and  evening)  for  October 

573,065  Copi  es 

Paid  advertising  (morning,  evening  and 
Sunday)  in  October 

3,036,265  Lines 

The  gain  in  circulation  (morning  and  evening)  over  October  of  last  year  is 
52,769  copies  daily.  The  gain  in  advertising  is  368,074  lines. 

In  the  hrst  10  months  of  1929  The  Kansas  City  Star  (morning,  evening  and 
Sunday)  carried  26,136,543  lines  of  paid  advertising,  a  gain  of  2,412,741  lines  ■ 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1928. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


EVENING  287,782 


MORNING  285,283 


SUNDAY  306,675  , 
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COVCP  SPOKANE  AND  THC  SPOKANf  COUNTRy  u  KC  THE  SuNShlNg 


FLORIDA  INSTITUTE  TO  Simon  and  Schuster  on  Thursday  and  granted  the  company  a  license  to  operate 
irkv  DI  TDI  li^rrv  “Berkeley  Square,”  the  play  by  John  on  the  frequency  of  620  kilocycles  from 

jlUUl  rUlSLilC^llY  Baldersto^  London  correspondent,  has  midnight  to  7  a.  m.,  for  30  days. 

-  been  put  into  book  form.  - 

lU  PoMibilitiM  and  Methods  of  Con¬ 
trol  Form  Agenda  for  Learned 
Gathering  at  Rollins  College 
Next  January 


JOURNALISM  CONVENTIONS 

Annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  will  be  held  Dec.  31-Jan.  1,  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge.  A  smaller  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  will  be  held 
Dec.  30. 


TELLS  HARVEY’S  CAREER 

Dr.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  the  author  of  a  biography, 
“George  Harvey,”  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  recently. 


GRANTED  SPECIAL  UCENSE 

The  Oregonian  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
applied  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week  for  a  construction  permit 

How  propaganda  can  be,  or  should  to  build  a  portable  radio  station  at  Cedar 
be,  controlled,  and  how  propaganda  Mills,  Ore.,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
is  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  field  strength  measurements  to  select  a  During  October  171  new  members  All  carriers  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.C.) 

shaping  public  opinion  arc  problems  that  new  site  for  the  newspaper’s  broadcast-  were  added  by  the  National  Editorial  News- Argus  have  been  put  on  the  “little 
will  be  stixlied  at  the  Second  Annual  ing  station  KGW.  The  Commission  Association,  it  was  announced  this  week,  merchant  system.” 

Institute  of  Statesmanship  at  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  next  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Hamilton  Holt,  president  of  Rollins, 
has  announced  that  the  Institute,  which 
will  be  held  Jan.  6-11,  will  center  its 
discussions  around  the  t^ic  of  “The 
FormaticNi  of  Public  Opinion.” 

Under  this  subject  it  is  planned  to 
survey  the  whole  questicxi  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  “Recent  dis¬ 
closures  as  to  changes  in  the  ownership 
of  the  press  and  as  to  organized  efforts 
to  shape  public  opinion,”  Dr.  Holt  points 
out,  “make  especially  timely  consideration 
of  the  agencies  through  which  public 
opinion  is  formed,  the  means  of  their 
control,  and  their  relation  to  democratic 
government” 

It  is  planned  to  invite  prominent 
editors  and  publishers  as  well  as  some 
of  the  country’s  foremost  students  of 
public  opinion  to  discuss  such  topics  as 
“How  public  opinion  is  made,”  “Recent 
developments  in  the  press,”  “What 
should  be  the  relation  of  the  press  to 
foreign  policy?”,  “Radio  and  public 
opinion,”  “Radio  and  the  press,”  “Should 
the  radio  be  government-controlled?” 

“The  press  and  Anglo-American  reja- 
tions,”  “Public  utilities  and  public  opin¬ 
ion,”  “The  rde  of  the  editor  in  forming 
public  opinion,”  “Public  opinion  and 
party  government,”  “The  press  and 
Latin-American  relations,”  and  “The 
news  as  a  public  utility.” 

The  founding  of  the  Institute  of 
Statesmanship,  according  to  the  prelim¬ 
inary  announcement,  has  been  made 
possible  by  funds  contributed  by  former 
Congressman  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  of 
Pe^skill,  N.  Y. 

“The  Institute  of  Statesmanship,”  the 
preliminary  announcement  points  out, 

“meets  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  is 
just  awakening  to  a  lively  interest  in 
broad  questions  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  policy.  Its  meetings  are  helping 
to  stimulate  and  direct  this  growing  in¬ 
terest.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  in¬ 
terchange  of  opinion  between  academic 
experts  and  men  of  practical  affairs 
which  will  do  much  to  forward  the  con¬ 
structive  solution  of  the  public  problems 
chosen  for  discussion.” 

Dr.  Leland  Hamilton  Jenks,  professor 
of  history  at  Rollins  College,  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  ojf  the  Institute.  The 
National  Council  sponsoring  the  Institute 
is  composed  of  Jane  Addams,  Hull 
House,  Chicago ;  Doyle  Carlton,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Florida ;  John  W.  Davis, 
former  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain ; 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Florida;  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Florida;  Roscoe  Pound, 
dean  of  Harvard  Law  School;  Cornelius 
A.  Pugsley,  former  member  of  Congress ; 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of 
New  York;  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of 
Review  of  Reviews;  James  T.  Shotwell, 
professor  of  history,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  John  J.  Tigert,  president.  University 
of  Florida;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
editor  of  the  Nation;  H.  H.  Westing- 
house,  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com¬ 
pany  ;  George  W.  Wickersham,  former 
U.  S.  Attorney  General. 


<fIDAH0 


A  CCORDING  to  September  1st  estimates  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  1929  apple  crop 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  will  exceed 
1/3  of  the  nation  s  total  production,  and  also  beat  the 
five-year  average  output  for  these  three  states. 

Buying  power  of  Pacific  Northwest  farmers  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  high  prices  resulting  from  a 
national  shortage  of  16%  for  commercial  apples  as 
compared  with  1928.  Since  the  Spokane  Country  alone 
— Heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — is  producing  1/5  of 
the  nation’s  commercial  apples,  this  of  course  means 
greater  prosperity  and  more  spending  money  for  the 
101,735  urban  families  residing  in  Spokane  and  the  522 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Spokane  Country. 

In  addition,  the  Spokane  Country  is  producing  this 
year  over  1/10  of  the  nation’s  total  wheat  crop.  ’The 
production  of  the  Spokane  Country’s  farms  and  orchards 
alone  will  total  over  $280,000,000  for  1929.  Aside  from 
this,  Spokane  Country  mining  conditions  are  the  best 
for  many  years — production  for  1929  will  exceed 
$70,000,000;  while  Spokane  Country  lumber  mills  will 
ship  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  luml^r.  Altogether,  the 
output  from  these  industries  in  the  Spokane  Country 
will  pile  up  the  huge  total  of  more  than  $400,000,000 
new  wealth  for  1929. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Spokane’s  gain  in  national 
lineage  for  1928  over  1927  beat  every  important  western 
city  except  Los  Angeles,  national  advertising  in 
The  S poke tman- Review  and  Chronicle  the  first  nine 
months  of  1929  shows  over  685,000  lines  gain  over  the 
same  period  of  1928,  or  21}4% — significant  as  evidence 
that  sales  and  advertising  executives  are  intensifying 
efforts  in  this  rich,  prosperous  market. 

Most  of  the  combined  93,000  (86%  l/Nduplicated)  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  Spoketman-Review  and  Spokane  Chron¬ 
icle  is  confined  to  the  101,735  urban  families  of  Spokane 
and  the  522  cities  and  towns  of  the  Spokane  Country, 
thus  providing  excellent  coverage  of  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  urban  markets. 


Special  Market  Information  and  Surveys 
Furnished  Promptly  —  Write  or  Wire 


THREE  BOOKS  BY  WORLD  MEN 

A  book  on  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  biog- 
rapiher,  Boswell,  by  Harry  Saltpeter, 
literary  critic  of  the  New  York  World, 
was  published  last  week  by  Coward- 
McCann.  The  title  is  “Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Boswell.”  and  it  is  the  third  book  by 
a  New  York  World  staff  writer  issued 
this  week.  “Twelve  Against  the  Gods,” 
by  William  Bolitho,  staff  correspondent 
and  special  writer,  was  published  by 


REPRESENTATIVES 
M.  C.  Mogenten  A  Co..  Inc. 
San  Franciico  ....  Seattle 
Lot  Angelei  ....  Portland 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Wm.  J.  Morton  Company 
ew  York . Chicago 


COWLES  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Waihington  Farmer.  Oregon  Farmer  and  Idaho  Farmer 
reach  7  oot  of  every  10  farm  hornet  In  the  three  ttatet 


“IVift  the  Urban-Heert  and  Cultivate  the  Farm-Backbone  at  the  Paeihe  Northweet  Through 
the  SPOKANE  DAILIES  and  STATE  FARM  WEEKLIES  —  Thi*  Market  la  Largely  Youre” 
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TO  A  PUBLISHER 

the  country  is  as  large  as  his  special  representative  makes 
it.  It  may  be  only  a  few  cities — Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

New  York — if  beyond  them  the  story  of  his  newspaper  and 

its  market  is  never  told.  I 

To  a  publisher  represented  by  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising 
Agency,  East  and  West,  North  and  South  alike,  are  live 
prospects  for  his  publication. 

I 

Every  section  of  the  country  is  covered  by  one  of  the  I 

^  seven  strategically  located  Katz  offices.  Operating  from  these 

headquarters  18  trained  salesmen  are  presenting  the  case  of 
publication  and  market  with  a  forceful  and  intelligent 
method  which  is  the  result  of  41  years  of  experience  in 
I  national  representation. 


E-KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Established  1888 

PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

• 

NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 


FOUR  PIONEER  OHIO  JOURNALISTS 
HONORED  AT  COLUMBUS  MEETING 


N.  Y.  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


DAILY’S  PONY  EXPRESS 


Special  Committee  Will  Report  on 
Contempt  of  Court  Laws 

The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  present  laws  on  contempt  of 
court  will  be  the  principal  feature  of  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  to  be  held  at  the 
Powers  Hotel,  Rochester,  Nov.  18.  The 
committee,  named  by  Harold  B.  Johnson, 
of  the  Watertown  Times,  president  of 
the  society,  is  composed  of :  Paul  Benton, 
managing  editor  Rochester  Times-Union, 
chairman ;  Clarence  T.  Leighton,  Oswego 
Palladium  Times;  Walter  P.  Plummer, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press;  Paul  Wil¬ 
liams,  Utica  Press  and  A.  H.  Kirchhofer, 
managing  editor  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

It  is  expected  some  action  will  be  taken 
at  the  meeting  looking  toward  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  bill  amending  the  present  laws 
in  the  state  legislature.  A  luncheon  will 
be  held  at  one  o’clock  and  this  will  be 
followed  by  an  informal  discussion.  A 
tour  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union  plant 
will  be  made  during  the  morning  by  the 
editors. 

The  program  committee  includes  Mr. 
Kirchhofer,  Mr.  Plummer,  Mr.  Williams. 
Dwight  Marvin,  of  the  Troy  Record,  and 
Horace  P.  Bull,  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard.  Mv  V.  Atwood,  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  is  secretary  of  the  society. 


'T'  HE  placing  of  four  additional  pioneer  sion  h'riday  afternoon  on  merchandising 
Ohio  journalists  on  the  roll  of  honor  and  advertising  in  which  the  matter  of 
featured  the  All-Ohio  Newspaper  Con-  increasing  the  volume  of  advertising  by 
ference  held  at  Ohio  Stale  University,  seasonal  cooperation  was  discussed. 
Columbus,  Nov.  8  and  9.  More  than  300  Elmer  P.  Fries,  former  editor  of  the 
took  part  in  the  meetings,  discussing  Cincinnati  Post  and  now  in  charge  of 
virtually  every  phase  of  newspaper  work.  Democratic  publicity  in  Ohio,  led  the 
Lively  sessions  on  free  publicity,  radio  session  in  editorial  writing.  Country  cor- 
advertising  and  circulation  featured  the  respondence,  led  by  C.  B.  Unger,  Eaton 
gathering,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Register-Herald ;  wire  news,  R.  P. 
university’s  school  of  journalism  and  the  Cronin,  Jr.,  Columbus  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Associate  Press;  advertising  agencies. 

The  conference  opened  Friday  morn-  by  Colonel  William  M.  Mumm  of  the 
ing  with  sessions  in  local  features,  ad-  Mumm-Romer-Jaycox  Agency,  Colum- 
vertising  agencies,  job  costs  and  circula-  bus;  selling  the  market,  by  A.  A. 
tion  pr^lems  scheduled.  The  one-hour  Hoopingarner,  Dove  Refiorter;  and  cost 
class  sessions  were  continued  throughout  finding  by  Don  C.  Orwig,  Napoleon 
h'riday  and  the  day’s  program  was  con-  Northwest  Neivs,  were  other  sessions, 
eluded  with  the  Ohio  journalism  hall  of  Other  classes  included  those  on  local  fea- 
fame  dinner  at  the  faculty  club.  tures,  circulation  problems,  job  promo- 

Saturday  morning  sessions  were  re-  tion,  plant  layouts,  state  legislation,  na- 
sumed  and  continued  until  noon  when  a  tional  legislation,  and  circulation  audits, 
luncheon  for  all  newspapermen  was  held  Arrangements  for  the  convention  were 
at  Pomerene  hall.  Following  the  lunch-  in  charge  of  Professor  Osman  C.  Hooper 
eon  the  more  than  300  newspapermen  at-  and  H.  E.  C.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the 
tended  the  Ohio  State- Northwestern  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
football  game  as  guests  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  athletic  department. 

The  four  veteran  editors  honored  were 
John  T.  Mack,  (1846-1914)  editor,  San¬ 
dusky  Register;  Edward  S.  Wilson, 

(1841-1919)  Editor,  Ohio  State  Journal; 

Washington  McClean,  (1816-1890)  editor 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Januarius  Aloysius 
MacGahan,  (1814-1878)  war  correspond¬ 
ent,  New  York  Herald  and  London 
News.  These  noted  Ohio  Journalists 
join  the  eight  who  formed  the  first  group 
elected  to  the  hall  of  fame  in  1928. 

John  Kaiser  of  Marietta  and  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Mack  as  a  newspaper 
man  and  as  a  friend  of  education.  Louis 
H.  Brush  of  the  Brush-Moore  news¬ 
papers  also  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Mack. 

A.  E.  McKee,  editor  of  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  memorialized  Colonel  Wilson, 
one  of  his  predecessors  on  the  Journal 
and  told  how  he  fought  for  better  school¬ 
ing  for  the  counties  of  the  state.  Mrs. 

S.  E.  Spicer,  special  writer  on  the  staff 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  told  of  Mr. 

McLean’s  contributions  to  Ohio  journal¬ 
ism.  Webster  P.  Huntington,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Toledo  Times,  outlined 
MacGahan’s  life. 

C.  W.  Griswold,  of  the  Columbiana 
Ledger,  attacked  publicity  men  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  his  section  on  “free  pub¬ 
licity.” 

“Free  space  given  these  space  grablters 
cheapens  your  newspaper”  Griswold  told 
the  Ohio  editors.  Illustrating  his  talk 
by  letters,  circulars,  pseudo  news  re¬ 
leases,  and  other  items  sent  out  by  firms 
seeking  free  space  in  the  news  columns, 

Griswold  warned  the  editors  against 
using  this  matter.  “Use  of  this  free  pub¬ 
licity  endangers  national  advertising,” 

Griswold  declared,  “for  advertisers  who 
find  they  can  obtain  free  matter  in  the 
news  columns  w’ill  cease  paying  for  space 
in  the  advertising  columns.” 

“Everybody  gets  paid  but  the  publisher 
for  this  publicity,”  Griswold  said.  “The 
men  who  originate  the  ideas  which  these 
organizations  send  out,  the  men  who 
write  them  up  and  the  organizations 
themselves  receive  pay.  The  publisher, 
if  he  uses  it,  is  the  goat.” 

Probably  the  best  attended  session  of 
the  conference  was  that  on  display  ad¬ 
vertising  held  Saturday  morning  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising 
•director  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  Mr. 

Young,  L.  M.  Barton,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Irving 
Buntman,  advertising  director  of  the 
Milwaukee  Herald  and  E.  O.  Weeks, 
publicity  expert  and  head  of  the  Weeks 
Aircraft  Company,  answered  questions 
on  advertising  brought  up  by  the  Ohio 
publishers  and  advertising  men.  Adver¬ 
tising  of  furniture  dealers,  hardware 
men,  country  banks  and  chain  stores  was 
discussed  at  this  session.  George  V. 

Sheridan,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  council 
of  retail  merchants,  led  a  two-hour  ses- 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  deliv¬ 
ered  by  “pony  express”  in  the  village 
of  Dalton,  Livingston  county.  Alfred 
D.  Cetman,  13,  and  his  mare,  “Daisy,” 
shown  above,  form  such  a  picturesque 
team  that  they  are  eagerly  watched 
for  by  subscribers.  The  pair  seldom 
miss  a  day  in  their  routine  of  delivery. 

They  are  considered  a  model. 


Four  Facts 


1.  Tlie  first  10  months  of  1929  were  the  LARGEST 
first  10  months  of  total  advertising  in  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  60-year  history. 


2.  October  was  the  LARGEST  month  of  this  record 
first  10  months. 


3.  EVERY  MONTH  of  1929  has  shown  a  gain  in  linage. 


4.  The  Indianapolis  News  gain  for  1929  is  GREATER 
than  that  of  any  other  Indianapolis  newspaper  .  .  . 
increasing  productivity  and  leadership. 


Which  Show 


1.  That  business  IS  GOOD  in  the  Indianapolis  Radius. 


2.  In  this  fertile  sales  field  of  central  Indiana. 
The  News 


ALONE 


iNiMAMAPOiis  Mews 

‘The  htdkumpolia  Radium 


DON  BRIIXjE,  Advertising  Director 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
no  East  42nd  St. 


J.  E.  LUTZ 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 


Chicago 
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ALL 

118 

YEAR 

NATIONAL 

1 

LINEAGE 

1 

RECORDS 

1 

BROKEN 

! 

OCTOBER  1929  WAS  OUR  FIRST  300  COLUMN  MONTH 

1 

Lines 

Lines 

October  1929.. 

96,619 

October  1928.. 

.  61,661  *November  1922 . 

85,755 

1  Gain . 

.  34,958  Gain . 

10,864 

Roto . 

.  7,296  Roto . 

7,296 

TOTAL  GAIN. 

.  42,254  TOTAL  GAIN . 

18,160 

^Former  Record 

THE  TEN  MONTH  RECORDS 

Lines 

Lines 

10  months  1929 

.  698,334  10  months  1929 . 

698,334 

10  months  1928 

.  512,749  *10  months  1926 . 

655,496 

Gain . 

.  185,585  Gain . 

42,838 

Roto . 

.  30,726  Roto . 

30,726 

TOTAL  GAIN. 

.  216,311  TOTAL  GAIN . 

73,564 

*  Former  Record 

tlf)e  ©Ijio  ^tatc  Journal 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Established  i8ii 

National  Representatives  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

Gravure  Service  Corporation — New  York,  Chicago 
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The  Incomparable  Econ 


producing  capacity  of  the  WodlP 
^  press.  It  yields  the  heaviest  savinjs  it 
consumed,  and  in  upkeep.  Its  inking,  ptinti 
principles  that  are  wholly  new.  Its  co 
neering  sense  of  the  phrase. 


It  is  made  principally  of  steel;  its  pri 
are  wholly  of  that  metal,  as  are  all  of 
Wood  Press  weighs  133  tons,  92  tons 
and  it  contains  723  ball  bearings,  whic 
radical  departures.  They  place  the 
among  newspaper  printing  machines. 


I 


Among  its  characteristics  are  the  foil 

Its  printing  upon  the  first  side  of  the  s 
the  second  side,  which  makes  it  possitSe  t 


sides  of  the  sheet. 


Its  unequalled  speed  does  not  affect  il  pi 
sion  being  the  same  whether  its  speed  »  h 

Its  “slow-motion''  product  is  substannall 
motion  copies  are  or  prime  quality  boll  e 
those  need  be  discarded  which  actuallicai 


Its  speed  does  not  make  for  paper  wi  te. 
newsprint  waste  is  less  than  that  of  other  ire: 

It  is  practically  indestructible  in  so  fai  as  1 
room  are  concerned.  Neither  throwi  pi, 
damage  it.  1 

In  all  respects  the  Wood  Press  hasp^vei 
as  a  heavy-duty  machine,  capable  of  w  list; 
ment  without  failure  or  fatigue. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  the  presp^ 


Wood  Newspaper  ^ 
501  Fifth  Avenu 
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iKinies  of  the  Wood  Press 


^ocfl  Press  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
nnp  in  operating  cost,  in  time  and  space 
I  panting,  and  folding  mechanisms  embody 
coi|tmction  is  ultra-modern  in  every  engi- 

g-unit  frames  and  folding-unit  frames 
its  stress  bearing  parts.  The  four-roll 
which  are  of  steel  and  various  alloys, 
are  of  the  highest  grade.  These  are  all 
od  Press  in  a  new  and  distinct  class 

1- 

Dlloiing: 

I!  .  • 

le  sfeet  is  substantially  as  good  as  that  upon 
ssitfc  to  carry  cuts  ^satisfactorily  upon  both 

cti| printing  qualities,  its  color  and  impres- 
high  or  low. 

lly  without  waste,  because  its  slow- 
as  to  printing  and  folding,  and  only 
carry  a  ‘‘paster.'' 

.  On  the  contrary,  its  percentage  of 
resses,  all  of  which  run  at  lower  speeds. 

as  the  customary  accidents  of  the  press- 
I  plates  nor  paper  chokes  are  able  to 

s  pfven  its  superiority  over  any  other  press 
f  wjhstanding  long  hours  of  severe  punish- 


pr^par  excellence  of  the  great  newspaper. 


achinery  Corporation 

New  York  City 
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HARDBOILED 

HREE  reporters  for  IVashington  (D.C.)  Times 
are  in  prison,  sentenced  to  serve  45  days  by 
Judge  Peyton  Gordon,  former  military  man  and 
former  district  attorney  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  a  contempt  charge  growing  out  of  their  refusal 
to  divulge  sources  of  information  to  the  grand  jury. 
They  are  being  punished  for  an  act  which  is  legal 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  30  miles  distant  from  the 
prison  that  confines  them.  They  are  treated  as  crim¬ 
inals,  though  the  object  of  their  enterprise  plainly 
was  to  serve  the  public  weal.  They  did  exactly  what 
any  honorable  newspaper  man  would  have  done. 

Here,  in  the  opinion  of  Editor  &  Pi  blisher,  is  a 
merciless,  mean,  unjust  and  indecent  case  of  judicial 
tyranny,  as  wretched  as  any  that  modern  newspaper 
history  records.  And  the  shocking  feature  is  that 
no  one  in  authority  seems  to  care.  No  fight  is  being 
made  for  these  men.  After  they  were  arrested  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  obtained  and  they  were 
released  on  bail  for  a  few  days.  Then  their  counsel 
informed  them  that,  under  the  law,  they  could  not 
expect  to  win  an  appeal  and,  assuming  that  they  were 
merely  forestalling  the  inevitable,  they  surrendered 
and  began  serving  their  time.  Their  publisher  is 
generous  to  them,  offering  handsome  rewards  for 
their  sacrifice,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  principle  involved.  The  Times  has  pro¬ 
tested,  the  staff  indignant,  but  nothing  has  come  of 
the  matter.  So  it  stands,  dismal  and  disgusting,  un¬ 
touched  by  any  authority  with  enough  spiritual  vision 
or  manhood  to  throw  a  plank  to  a  drowning  dog. 

What  did  these  reporters  do,  which  was  so  repre¬ 
hensible  that  Judge  Gordon  must  send  them  to  jail 
for  45  days,  with  a  repeat  dose  threatened  if  they 
continue  to  be  obstinate  after  their  release?  They 
had  been  assigned  by  their  city  editor  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
•naticmal  capital.  If  that  was  not  a  good  and  proper 
assignment,  in  view  of  the  well-known  facts  con¬ 
cerning  prohibition  enforcement  in  this  country,  we 
have  never  heard  of  one.  They  did  the  job,  and 
ably.  The  Times  printed  an  account  of  their  dis¬ 
coveries,  a  list  of  49  places  in  the  center  of  Wash¬ 
ington  where  booze  was  sold,  but  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  editor,  probably  because  he  did  not 
wish  to  print  a  directory  of  local  speakeasies,  the 
actual  addresses  were  not  printed  in  the  newspaper. 
In  general,  however,  the  places  were  described. 

The  city  editor  was  summoned  before  the  grand 
jury  and  asked  to  supply  the  actual  addresses.  This 
seemed  proper  and  the  city  editor  yielded  the  list. 
Then  the  reporters  were  instructed  by  the  district 
attorney  to  tell  where  they  got  those  addresses — 
who  told  them  that  booze  was  being  sold  there.  He 
asked  from  whom  they  had  purchased  booze.  This 
they  refused  to  divulge.  Maybe  they  got  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  bootlegger  who  supplied  the  joints, 
or  a  congressman,  senator,  judge,  lawyer,  doctor  or 
pieman  who  drank  there.  Obviously,  to  reveal  the 
source  of  information  would  be  a  serious  breach  of 
the  journalistic  code  and  would  result  in  these  young 
men  being  held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn  in  their  pro¬ 
fession.  But,  of  course,  this  feature  of  life  is  not 
recognized  by  the  local  laws. 

MTiat  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Rover,  plainly 
sought  was  to  make  these  reporters  serve  as  prose¬ 
cuting  witnesses,  though  he  must  well  know  that  the 
function  of  the  newspaper  is  to  inform,  not  prosecute, 
certainly  not  assume  vicarious  responsibility  of  the 
dry  enforcement  agents.  It  is  plain  as  a  pikestaff 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  it,  that  the  newspaper 
men  did  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them  when  they  complained  that  the  law  was  being 
violated  in  49  places,  giving  addresses.  District 
Attorney  Rover,  it  appear.s,  was  unappreciative  of  this 
public  service.  He  turned  savagely  upon  men  who 
were  in  the  attitude  of  upholding  the  arms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  judge  on  the  bench  looked  solemnly 
down  and  uttered  “45  days  in  prison”. 

Three  honest  reporters  sent  to  jail  like  common 
criminals  for  aiding  the  government  to  enforce  the 
dry  act!  Just  another  instance  of  blind  and  stag¬ 
gering  justice,  exacting  penalties  of  blood  and  torture 
from  those  who  dare  serve  spiritual  causes!  More 
food  for  the  cynic  who  calls  this  a  barbaric  civiliza¬ 
tion  wherein  the  grosser  and  more  audacious  ele¬ 
ments  sneer  in  the  faces  of  sensitive  and  characterful 
men!  Just  another  literal  judge  and  railroad-minded 


district  attorney  using  the  power  the  people  have  put 
into  their  hands  to  yield,  not  common-sense  interpre¬ 
tations  of  justice,  but  the  hard  letter  of  the  law! 

The  only  daylight  in  this  picture  comes  from 
Senator  Arthur  Capper.  He  can  do  nothing  for  the 
three  reporters  in  jail,  but  he  might  do  something 
for  the  future.  He  will  ask  Congress  to  enact  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  law  like  the  Maryland 
law,  recognizing  the  ethical  right  of  a  newspaper 
man  to  respect  confidences  and  withhold  sources  of 
information.  Every  state  should  have  such  a  law. 
We  join  newspaper  men  in  thanking  Senator  Cap¬ 
per,  a  man  with  a  heart  as  well  as  head.  Perhaps 
the  three  young  men  in  jail,  one  the  father  of  five 
children  of  whom  one  is  a  two-months  infant,  will 
consider  this  sufficient  compensation  for  their  sac¬ 
rifice.  We  doubt,  however,  if  their  mothers,  fathers, 
wives  or  children  would  agree. 

Editor  &  Publisher  protests  this  hardboiled  pro¬ 
ceeding  at  Washington.  The  lawyer  who  represents 
the  prisoners  was  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  there 
was  no  hope  in  appealing,  on  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  bench  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  destitute  of  a  judicial 
spirit  capable  of  distinguishing  between  an  act  in  tbe 
public  interest  and  an  act  against  the  public  interest. 
We  regret  that  a  fight  was  not  made.  The  principle 
involved  in  this  case  is  worth  it,  a  thousandfold. 

Hou'  will  your  neu’st'aper  express  the  spirit 
of  Christmas? 

MONEY  FOR  GOODS 

DVERTISING  leaders  stated  to  Editor  & 
PuBLiSHFJi  last  week  that  general  business  I’as 
not  been  hurt  by  the  slump  in  stock  market 
prices.  They  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  it.  There 
is  no  sound  reason  why  Monte  Carlo  ups  and  downs 
in  the  market  should  damage  .American  prosperity 
which  has  to  do  with  legitimate  trade,  profits,  ivage- 
earning,  and  wholesome  living.  It  actually  concerns 
only  those  who  gamble  on  margins  and  the  surplus 
money  they  use  for  that  purpose.  Earnings  from 
business  and  employment  are  entirely  remote. 

Tbe  simple  fact  is  now  clear  to  all.  Stocks  were 
driven  to  wildly  abnormal  levels  in  the  “bull  move¬ 
ment”.  They  did  not  represent  values  based  on  earn¬ 
ings  or  sensible  expectations  of  earnings.  Prices  had 
to  come  down.  If  the  decline  had  been  gradual  it 
would  scarcely  have  been  noticed  as  a  trade  factor. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  slump  will  be 
beneficial  to  national  prosperity.  Many  of  those  who 
have  been  “burned”  will  stop  margin  gambling. 
Unnumbered  husbands  who  for  months  have  been 
telling  their  wives  that  they  could  not  afford  to  buy 
a  new  bed-room  suite,  or  a  new  car,  or  start  a 
savings  account  because  they  were  playing  the 
market  for  a  clean-up  of  sudden  and  unearned 
wealth,  may  now  exhaust  their  spending  passions 
and  dispose  of  their  surplus  earnings  in  the  realm 
of  tangibles.  This,  at  least,  is  a  side  of  the  picture. 

"Go-along”  newspapers,  like  "go-along”  men, 
sometimes  get  very  fat,  but  are  otherwise  unim¬ 
portant. 

THE  COLUMBIA  PUZZLE 

N  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia 
University,  the  rules  of  journalism  are  taught. 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  university  the  rules  of 
the  “new  propaganda,”  or  press  agentry,  are  also 
taught.  We  rise  to  ask  if  Columbia  can  be  said  to 
be  consistent,  or  fair  to  the  newspaper  press  of  this 
country,  by  teaching  the  rules  of  journalism  and  the 
negation  of  those  rules  under  the  same  roof? 


MAKING  NEWS  INTERESTING 

HE  public  takes  what  it  gets  from  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  theory  that  the  newspaper  gives 
the  public  what  it  wants  is  questionable.  The 
public  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  Therefore,  a  news¬ 
paper  can  build  its  own  reading  public.  It  can  treat 
serious  matters  that  concern  the  welfare,  development, 
aspirations  and  spiritual  progress  of  individuals  and 
groups — and  have  them  read  and  enjoyed.  All  de¬ 
pends  on  the  editorial  mind  that  selects  material  for 
print  and  the  degree  of  ability  to  make  complex 
matters  simple,  convert  dull  language  into  entertain¬ 
ing  writing,  find  true  human  interest  in  dry  reports. 
No  art  is  required  to  dish  out  murder  and  sudden 
death  or  play  on  the  emotions  of  the  sensual  mob. 
It  is  possible  for  a  newspaper  genius  to  make  a 
different  type  of  news  that  will  be  sufficiently  inter¬ 
esting  to  readers  to  create  a  new  attitude  toward 
news ;  one  which  will  not  demand  the  mixture  of 
gutter  slime  and  printers’  ink.  The  important  can 
be  made  interesting. 

These  were  among  the  statements  of  George 
Milton,  talented  editor  of  Chattanooga  News,  in  an 
address  last  week-end  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  speaker  is  a  confessed  optimist.  He  even  be¬ 
lieves  a  newspaper  may  make  money  and  not  pander 
to  the  lowest  human  appetites.  His  explanation  of 
his  view  is  both  novel  and  inspiring.  We  quote  from 
the  address : 

“In  most  of  the  vocations  and  avocations  of  life, 
monetary  success  comes  as  a  by-product  of  a  conscientious 
and  intelligent  attempt  to  do  something  else.  This  seems 
something  of  the  rule  of  life.  Happiness  in  itself  is  a 
by-product.  One  cannot  consciously  and  purposefully  seek 
it,  for  then  it  proves  as  elusive  as  the  will  o’  the  wisp. 
But  if  one  forgets  it,  happiness  is  likely  to  steal  upon  one 
unawares.  Similarly,  if  a  newspaper  earnestly  endeavors 
to  do  its  real  job.  honestly,  ably,  and  with  proper  intelli¬ 
gence  and  dis|)atch,  the  monetary  reward  will  be  an  inev¬ 
itable  and  of  course  a  thoroughly  appreciated  by-product 
of  the  performance  of  the  service  which  is  the  paper’s 
only  excuse  to  live.” 

We  have  listened  to  many  arguments  on  this  moot 
question  of  the  supposed  clash  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  professional  functions  of  the  newspaper, 
hut  Mr.  Milton’s  philosophy  is  as  satisfactory  as  any 
we  have  heard.  We  believe  that,  although  the  course 
is  up-hill  and  stun.bling,  this  principle  is  demon¬ 
strated  every  day  in  many  cities.  If  this  idealism 
were  not  real  and  possible  of  attainment  the  thing 
which  we  call  free  press,  constitutionally  guaran¬ 
teed,  would  indeed  be  a  hollow  mockery. 

Columbia  Cycles  advertises  largely  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  on  the  radio,  but  we  notice  that 
C.  Ironmonger,  its  advertising  agent,  is  asking 
neu'spaper  editors  to  publish  corrections  of 
erroneous  announcements  about  the  "Columbia 
Children’s  Party,’’  a  radio  stunt. 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

IFTY  years  ago,  Detroit  News  reminds  us, 
Michigan  had  a  great,  rich,  inspiring  industry  in 
forests  of  fir,  pine  and  spruce.  The  softwood  sup¬ 
ply  seemed  inexhaustible.  The  field,  without  protest 
from  any  source,  was  exploited  to  the  limit,  without 
thought  of  reforestation  or  sensible  conservation. 
Presently,  the  big  lumber  companies  moved  west, 
leaving  Michigan  comparatively  barren  of  such 
timber. 

A  writer  in  McLean’s  Magazine  says  that  history 
will  repeat  itself  in  Canada  where  lumber  interests 
are  “cutting  large  quantities  of  immature  trees  that 
belong  to  our  grandchildren  and  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  25  to  40  years  longer.”  Yes,  and  with 
not  even  a  pretense  of  protection  even  of  the  present 
supply  of  cutable  stuff — fire  and  bugs  annually  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  frightful  and  unconscionable  waste.” 

Conservation  of  timber  resources  seems  a  tired 
subject.  No  one  appears  to  care.  Protests  are  like 
the  bleating  of  a  goat  on  Alpine  crag.  Not  until 
the  crisis  comes  will  newspaper  publishers  awake. 
Then  they  will  pay  in  millions  of  dollars  whereas, 
now,  all  that  is  needed  is  united  action  by  men  of 
conscience  and  intelligence,  with  a  vision  capable  of 
projecting  into  the  future  only  20  years. 

Stock  market  working  on  half  time  on  the 
theory  that  this  will  reduce  ifj  mischief  one- 
half;  it  is  therefore  plain  logic  that  total  sus¬ 
pension  of  margin  .speculation  tvould  remove  a 
menace  to  prosperity. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Elan  SING  ray,  publisher  of  the 
•  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 
Mrs.  Ray  are  visiting  in  Chicago. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  spoke  Wednesday 
noon  over  station  WWNC,  the  Ashei-ille 
Citizen  station,  upon  the  invitation  of 
publishers  George  Stephens  and  Charles 
A.  Webb.  Mr.  Wiley  was  in  Asheville 
attending  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  fall  conven¬ 
tion. 

George  B.  Longan,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
attended  the  convention  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Nov.  11  and  12. 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (III.)  Commercial-News,  former 
president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  was  stricken  with  acute  in¬ 
digestion  last  week  while  in  St.  Louis. 
He  is  a  patient  in  the  Missouri  Baptist 
Hospital. 

Edward  H.  Holden,  many  years  editor 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  who  recently 
retired  and  Mrs.  Holden  have  moved  to 
Long  Beach,  Cal. 

George  E.  Hotchkiss,  editor  of  the 
Doy*lestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer,  was 
elected  burgess  of  the  town  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

Joseph  A.  Kleinfelter,  editor  of  the 
Nnv  Washington  (O.)  Herald,  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  Washington 
Nov.  5. 

Hector  Fuller,  formerly  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Car  and  Foun¬ 
dry  Company,  was  appointed  executive 
vice-president  of  the  City  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  of  New  York  this  week. 

Martin  Durkin,  managing  editor  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  spent  several 
days  in  New  York  last  week. 

Walter  1.  Bates,  publisher  of  the 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Panel  of  Arbitrators  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association.  Mr. 
Bates  will  sit  as  arbitrator  in  commer¬ 
cial  disputes  arising  in  his  locality  which 
have  been  submitted  under  the  rules  of 
the  Association. 

.^t  the  recent  elections,  Henry  M. 
James,  editor  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Star,  was  elected  for  his  fifth 
term  as  Assemblj-man  from  Columbia 
County. 

Edward  Glanvill  Henn,  son  of  Sir 
Ernest  Benn,  Bt.,  and  managing  director 
of  Ernest  Benn.  Limited,  of  London,  is 
on  a  visit  to  New  York.  E.  G.  Benn 
formerly  served  for  a  time  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  under  Louis 
Wiley. 

John  M.  Imrie,  managing  director  of 
the  Edmonton  (.\Iberta)  Daily  Journal, 
was  a  special  speaker  before  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Club  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  recently. 

Frederic  Rothe,  publisher,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Gulman,  editor  of  the  Berlingske 
Tidende,  Copenhagen  newspaper,  were 
luncheon  guests  of  the  America-Den- 
mark  committee  of  the  Chicago  1933 
World  Fair  last  week. 

James  A.  Fraser,  for  over  25  years 
editor  of  the  New  Glasgow  (N.S.)  East¬ 
ern  Chronicle,  has  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  retire  soon. 

E.  L.  (Tharlton,  vice-president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company,  and  Mrs.  Charl¬ 
ton,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter  born 
Nov.  12. 

Phillippe  Boucher,  owner  of  La  Trib¬ 
une,  French  language  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Woonsocket,  R.  L,  was  knighted 
in  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  award  being  presented  last  week  fol¬ 
lowing  proclamation  by  Pope  Pius  XL 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

pOL.  E.  J.  STACKPOLE.  JR.,  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  addressed  the 
Armistice  Day  service  in  Ohev  Sholom 
Temple,  Harrisburg. 

Albert  Poulter,  formerly  of  the  Elmira 
(N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  staff,  is  now  a 


classified  advertising  man  with  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Re  publican- Ameri¬ 
can. 

Roy  Faubert,  formerly  of  the  display 
advertising  staff  of  the  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Republican- American,  is  now 
promotion  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
Gas  Light  Company. 

Frederick  J.  Hilsinger,  advertising 
solicitor  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star,  was  elected  alderman  from 
the  Ninth  Bridgeport  district  in  the 
municipal  election  Nov.  5. 

Homer  B.  Record,  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun  for 
10  years,  has  been  named  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican-A  merican. 

Harry  E.  Smith,  treasurer  of  the 
Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  Neivs,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  left  Boston  recently  on  a  Euro¬ 
pean  trip. 

Joseph  Felix,  formerly  financial  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  has  joined  the 
Brooklyn  Times  in  a  similar  capacity. 

James  Kennedy  has  resigned  as  pro¬ 
motion  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  to 
take  over  the  promotion  of  an  indoor 
golf  school  in  that  city. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

ARREN  BROWN,  sports  editor  of 
Y  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
will  officiate  as  toastmaster  at  the  civic 
testimonial  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
Notre  Dame  football  team  in  South 
Bend,  Ind  ,  on  Dec.  "4. 

Thomas  E.  Heffernan,  city  editor  of 
the  ll'ilk?s-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  In¬ 
dependent,  was  a  visitor  to  New  York 
this  week. 

George  (Dutchy)  Johns,  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Houston  Chronicle,  was  in 
New  York  on  a  three  days’  visit  this 
week. 

Harry  C.  Quinnell,  editor  of  the 
Syh'ania  (O.)  Sentinel,  -wais  elected 
mayor  in  the  Nov.  5  election. 

Thomas  King,  city  editor  of  the  Nezv 
Haven  (Conn.)  Jourtuil-Courier,  who 
has  been  suffering  from  a  nose  in¬ 
fection,  is  recovered  and  back  at  his 
desk. 


Paul  Benton,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Tinu's-Union  managing  editor,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  weekly  lectures  be¬ 
fore  the  Women’s  City  Club  of  Roch¬ 
ester. 

LeGrande  Cannon,  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  staff,  joined  the  Insull  interests 
in  Chicago  recently. 

Barnet  Nover,  editor  of  the  “Back¬ 
ground  of  Events’’  column  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  last  week  began  a  series 
of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo  on  the  subject  of 
conditions  in  the  Orient.  He  was  in  that 
region  for  six  months  this  year. 

Fred  E.  Phelan,  formerly  of  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


CHARLES  W.  B.  LANE,  manager  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Palisade  ( N.J.) 
Palisadian,  who  was  recently  elected 


Chakles  VV'.  B.  Lane 


president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press 
Association  Bureau 
of  Circulation  Au¬ 
dit  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  was 
born  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  in,  1900.  His 
first  experience  in 
newspaper  work 
came  through  a 
connection  with  the 
Vineland  (N.J.) 
Daily  Republican 
and  later  the  Vine- 
land  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  as  a  school  and 


special  correspondent. 

Shortly  after  completing  a  business 
education  he  joined  Aldrich  &  Mont¬ 
gomery,  circulation  promoters,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  His  connection  here  lasted  from 
1919  until  the  later  part  of  1922  when 
he  accepted  the  position  of  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Palisadian.  After  a  year’s 
work  he  was  made  associate  editor  and 
later  acquired  a  proprietary  interest  in 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Lane  introduced  the  thought  of 
circulation  audits  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Institute  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  held  at 
Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick  in 
the  fall  of  1927  and  in  February  1928 
was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  the  idea. 
The  committee  worked  out  the  details  up 
to  the  point  of  organization  and  at  a 
special  session  during  the  Institute  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  association  on  Oct.  7  last  the 
Bureau  was  organized  and  will  start  to 
function  Jan.  1,  1930.  The  first  audit 
period  will  include  the  six-months 
period  from  April  to  September,  inclu¬ 
sive. 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  is 
now  sports  editor  of  the  Danbury  Times, 
succeeding  Cecil  Bridge,  now  with  the 
South  Norwalk  Evening  Sentinel. 

Gordon  Huff,  of  Magnolia,  Miss.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Associated  Press  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

Francis  E.  Carney,  news  editor  of  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  in  New  York. 

Jack  Kastner,  sports  editor  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  Herald,  who  was  oper¬ 
ated  upon  several  weeks  ago,  is  now  re¬ 
cuperating.  He  expects  to  return  to  his 
desk  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

E.  J.  Carson,  publisher  of  the  River- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


WHY  WAIT  LONGER 


To  Solve  Your  Comic  Strip  Problem? 

Settle  it  now  —  once  and  for  all  with  Central  Press  Comics! 
They  have  everything  necessary  for  the  complete  comic  page 
to  interest  every  type  of  reader.  You  will  find  a  comic  to  fill 
every  need  here: 

BIG  SISTER  ETTA  KETT  HIGH  PRESSURE  PETE 

By  1  .es  Forgrave  By  Paul  Robinson  By  Swan 

“Little  Mother  of  Them  “Vamps  Circulation”  “Master  of  Slapstick” 
All” 


MUGGS  McGinnis 

By  Wally  Bishop 
“Tom  Sawyer  Up-to- 
Date” 


OLD  HOME  TOWN 
By  Stanley 
“Main  Street’s  Old 
Favorite” 


GOOFEY  MOVIES 
By  Fred  Neher 
“An  All-Talkie  for 
Children” 


fVrite  or  Jf'ire  for  Samples 


I  I  I  I 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


Cleveland  and  New  York 


Faeeis  a.  Flint 
Business  Manager 


For  the  Second  Year 

of 

IN  THE  BEST 
OF  HUMOR 

Starting  Dec.  8 


STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


famed  and  followed  throughout 
the  world  as  one  of  the  kings 
of  laughter  has  been  added  to 
the  list  of  star  humorists  that 
already  includes — 

ELLIS  P.4RKKR  BUTLER 
RICHARD  CONNELL 
S.A.U  HELLM.AN 
DONALD  OODEN  STEWART 
P.  «.  WODEHOUSE 

f  T 

Besides  havtnir  Leacock  | 
to  add  to  the  Joy  of  this  I 
tialaxy  of  Oalety,  we  have 
arraoKcd  for  two  lllustra- 
I  tions  for  the  series  each 
week  by  the  brilliant  car¬ 
toonist  HERB  ROTH. 

IN  THE  BEST  OF 
'  HUMOR  is  flrmly  estab-  ' 
lished  from  roast  to  coast 
as  one  of  tbe  BIG  features 
in  tbe  syndicate  field — biy 
in  the  names  of  humorists, 
biy  in  popular  appeal — a 
series  in  which  we  literally 
yet  these  star  humorists 
"in  the  best  of  humor.” 

No  one  writer  runs  two 
weeks  in  succession. 

A  proven  success  of 
continuous  pulling- 
power. 

If  Your  Territory  Is  Open, 
a  Wire  to  Us,  Collect,  Will 
Bring  You  Terms 

dfi 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elter.  Jr.,  General 
Manager 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  liegistered  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
UopyriKht.  KOITOK  &  rUBLISIfER  CO. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 _ 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CoZ 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  OffScex: 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N,  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. _ 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Rohb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor. _ 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Eklitor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  C  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
EnghienJes-Bnins,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  kartman.  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  ff'estem  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Franciseo  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwrll,  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,40(1  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50e  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40r  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  lineU 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1924 

8,967 
8,220 
7,014 
6.. 163 
5.711 

10,019 

9.546 

7  .955 
7,708 
6,488 

PERSONAL 
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side  (X.Y.)  Herald,  a  Buffalo  community 
wee’iciy,  has  returned  home  alter  a  motor 
tour  through  Canada. 

Harry  Bagley,  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Ijike  Telegram,  has  l>een  promoted  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Henry  Leffingwell  Brophy,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  H’atcrhury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
the  Waterbury  .Amateur  Basketball 
League. 

James  Dennison  has  been  transferred 
from  the  staff  to  the  financial  desk  of  the 
Toledo  Times.  Robert  Devore  has  been 
transferred  from  night  police  to  the  copy 
desk. 

Hal  Cram,  automobile  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  .Sunday  'Telegram,  is  on  his 
annual  vacation. 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  for  the  New  York  American  and 
Universal  Service,  and  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University,  spoke  at  the  Pyth¬ 
ian  Temple,  New  York,  Nov.  10. 

Arthur  H.  Surprise  has  l)ecn  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  A'i/cj  (O. )  Daily  'Times 
to  Scottdale,  Pa.,  where  he  is  organizing 
a  branch  of  the  Connellsville  (Pa.) 
Daily  News,  another  of  the  Wick  publi¬ 
cations.  Darrel  Harris,  formerly  of  the 
Connellsville  Daily  News  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  has  succeeded  Surprise  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Niles  Daily 
Times. 

Jules  T.  Bogen,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  monthly 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Young  Men’s 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nov.  14. 

Ed  Lewis,  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Times,  is  now  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

C.  Louis  Mortison,  roUvgravure  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American,  spent  last  week  in  New  York 
city  where  he  studied  methods  of  retouch¬ 
ing  and  layout. 

Walter  W.  Watson,  formerly  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  staff,  was  publicity 
manager  for  Mayor-elect  Reginald  Sulli¬ 
van  of  Indianapolis  during  the  recent 
campaign.  Following  the  election.  Sulli¬ 
van,  with  Watson  and  representatives  of 
the  three  Indianapolis  newspapers,  were 
on  a  w'eek’s  trip  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Thev  were  Howard  C.  Smith, 
Indianapolis  Star;  VV’illiam  L.  Toms,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  and  Ben  Stern,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Times. 

Mark  Shovar,  formerly  financial  editor 
of  the  'Toledo  (O.)  Times,  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Frank  Clarvoe,  San  Francisco  News 
reporter,  has  been  appointed  news  editor 
of  that  publication. 

Kay  Bf)utct.  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Times,  has  joined  the  financial  staff  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

Watson  Bell,  Southern  newspaper  man, 
more  recently  connected  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Charlotte,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer. 

I,eRoy  Bardsley  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Miss  Helen  Shalet  of  the  Nezv  York 
American  staff,  has  been  si)ending  some 
time  at  her  home  in  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
She  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald. 

O.  E.  Jones,  reporter  of  the  ,San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin,  is  visiting  relatives 
in  Chicago  on  a  brief  leave  of  absence. 

Junius  B.  Wood,  globe  trotting  cor- 
res|)ondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Ncu'S, 
was  a  recent  visitor  in  Washington 
recently  after  a  9,000  mile  flight  from 
South  America. 

Steve  O’Leary,  formerly  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News  staff,  is  now  on  the 
financial  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Ernest  John  Nichols.  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Weekly 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Daily  Herald. 


.\.  B.  MacDonald,  feature  writer  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  “Boot  Hill’’  pioneer  days 
celebration  in  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  last 
week. 

R.  J.  Lambert,  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla. ) 
Tribune  staff,  was  at  Little  Rock,  .\rk., 
recently  for  the  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Association. 

John  Craddock,  formerly  with  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Netu 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Charles  W.  Smith  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  copy  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram  to  the  city  side. 

George  Sheldon,  formerly  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  now  defunct  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin,  has  joined  the  camera 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Don  Everett,  formerly  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Times. 

Edgar  Mels,  formerly  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  .Sun¬ 
day  Herald,  succeeding  Eric  E.  Tyler. 

Fred  Satler,  of  the  Napoleon  (O.) 
Democrat  was  elected  mayor  of  Napo¬ 
leon  at  the  election  Nov.  5.  Following 
his  nomination  he  made  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  and  was  elected  by  12  votes. 

Rae  B.  Candee  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press  copy  desk,  is  si)ending  a 
vacation  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Jack  Bell,  a  graduate  of  the  .Amherst 
school  of  journalism,  has  joined  the 
Afillerton  (N.Y.)  Telegram  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

James  R.  Lee,  formerly  of  the  San¬ 
dusky  (O.)  Register  and  the  'Toledo 
Nezes-Bee,  has  joined  tlie  reportorial 
staff  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

F'rank  Rising,  former  St.  Louis  news¬ 
paper  man  and  formerly  connected  with 
Aviation  Age,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  Memphis  Evening  Appeal. 

Hickman  Powell,  special  assignment 
man  on  the  Nezv  York  World,  left  this 
week  for  a  short  vacation. 

W.  Holden  White  is  a  new  member  of 
the  reportorial  staff  ■  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Barron  C.  Watson,  formerly  of  the 
Prozidence  (R.L)  Journal  Sunday  staff 
and  Bar  Harbor  (Maine)  Times,  has 
joined  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Repiddican  as  a  feature  writer,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  C.  Haig,  who  has  been 
named  an  editorial  writer. 

J.  Ryan  Taylor,  graduate  of  N'ander- 
bilt  University,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Memphis  I^ress-Scimitar. 

Russell  Stewart,  formerly  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Danbury  Times. 

John  B<Kcio,  former  police  reporter 
for  the  Buffalo  Times,  is  now  on  the 
rewrite  desk. 

Hawley  Drake  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  staff,  suffered  painful  injuries 
when  his  motor  car  collided  with  a  milk 
delivery  wagon  recently.  Billy  F.  James 
of  the  Ass(Kiated  Press  bureau  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  who  was  driving  Mr.  Drake’s 
car  at  the  time,  was  thrown  from  the 
car,  but  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 

Bob  Marks,  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  .Memphis  Ezvning  Appeal,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  vacation  in  New  York  City. 

Barney  Flannigan,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Utah  Statejnnan,  has  been  named 
Capitol  reporter  for  the  .Salt  Ijake  Tele¬ 
gram,  succeeding  .A1  Phillips,  now  an 
assistant  editor. 

Edward  Fox,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Gerald  O’Brien,  who  was  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  .dmerican,  is  now 
on  the  night  copy  desk  of  the  paper. 

Charles  Edmundson,  formerly  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  Knoxville  Sentinel,  and 
Memphis  Commercial,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Fenton  Moran,  graduate  of  George¬ 
town  University  .school  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice.  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

"D  USSELL  ROSS,  head  of  the  art 
-*-*■  department  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune-Capital,  to  Miss  Jule 
Barnes,  Nov.  2  in  Des  Moines.  They 
are  now  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  New 
Y’ork  City,  where  Mr.  Ross  formerly 
was  employed  on  the  Times. 

Tom  Belford,  photographer- reporter 
on  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  stepson  of 
Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Blade,  to 
Veneta  Frances  Norton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Oct.  5.  Belford  also  has  been  associated 
with  the  Toledo  Times  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gacette. 

George  H.  Beale,  manager  of  the  Los 
-Angeles  bureau  of  the  United  Press,  to 
Julia  Shorey,  daughter  of  Frederic 
North  Shorey,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily 
News,  and  now  editor  of  the  Citwinttati 
(O.)  Commercial  Tribune. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

XT  ARRY  BERGMAN,  after  several 
months  touring  International  News 
Service  clients  in  the  West,  has  returned 
to  the  managership  of  the  Los  Angeles 
office. 

Lyle  T.  .Abbott,  former  Prescott, 
.Ariz.,  newspaper  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Los  -Angeles  bureau  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  News  Service. 

W.  H.  Buntin,  associated  with  San 
Francisco  headquarters  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  the  Ely  (Nev.)  Times. 
He  was  replaced  by  Wallace  X.  Rawles, 
Colorado  newspaperman. 

E.  L.  Powell,  former  Manila  and  Pan¬ 
ama  correspondent  of  Associated  Press, 
who  retired  six  months  ago,  is  spending 
several  weeks  in  Hot  Springs,  -Ark., 
before  returning  to  his  home  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Sam  Mindell  of  International  News 
Service  New  York  office,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  news  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  department. 

Jack  Cuddy,  of  the  United  Press 
foreign  department,  and  Mrs.  Cuddy  are 
parents  of  twin  girls,  born  recently. 

Ed.  -Angly,  of  the  Paris  bureau  of 
Associated  Press,  is  visiting  his  home 
in  Texas. 

-A.  B.  Donegal!,  International  News 
Service  bureau  manager  at  Des  Moines, 
la.,  spent  this  week  on  vacation. 

Joseph  Freeman,  of  the  Texas  News 
Agency,  returned  to  New  York  this 
week  after  a  four  months’  visit  to 
Mexico. 

Bernard  Mullady  has  been  made  pre¬ 
date  editor  of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
International  News  Service,  succeeding 
Leonard  H.  Arnold,  now  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager.  Mullady  formerly 
handled  the  baseball  service. 

Mellx)urne  CTiristerson.  house  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  reporter  in  the  Pennsylvania 
state  assembly  for  the  -Associated  Press, 
has  been  transferred  to  its  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  bureau.  He  is  succeeded  at  Har¬ 
risburg  bv  John  C.  Conlin,  formerly  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Pottszille  (Pa.) 
Republican. 


FLASHES 


The  situation  won’t  he  hopeless  until  a 
headline  .screams:  “Rill  Jones  Killed  No¬ 
body  Today.’’ — Richmond  (Va.)  Nezes 
Leader. 


In  other  days  a  suitor  called  upon  his 
girl,  pressing  the  doorbell  and  pressing 
his  suit.  Now  he  presses  his  auto  horn 
and  she  goes  motoring,  pressing  his  suit. 
— .dtlanta  Constitution. 


To  the  minds  of  high  tariffites  a  flex¬ 
ible  tariff  is  one  that  bends  in  only  one 
direction  and  breaks  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. — Louiszille  Courier  Jourml. 


Many  explanations  are  offered  of  the 
cause  of  the  Wall  Street  massacre.  Here 
is  the  clearest  one:  “Compression  and 
convergence — the  co-efficient  of  very 
many  forces,  which  narrowed  down 
finally  to  that  abrupt  result.” — J.  R.  W. 
in  Milzi-aukee  Journal. 
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JL  N  the  first  ten  months  of 
1929,  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  gained  679,819 
lines  of  display  advertising— 

153,950  more  for  the  period 
than  any  other  Chicago 
evening  paper— a  reflection 
of  a  circulation  leadership 
now  in  its  eighth  year. 

Growing  preference  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  a  natural  corol¬ 
lary  of  Chicago’s  persistent 
preference  for  the  Chicago 
Evening  American. 

CHICAGO 

EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 


National  Representatives : 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  LEAD 
TAX  FIGHT  IN  OHIO 


Campaign  to  Abolish  78- Year-Old 
System,  Ratified  by  Voters,  Op¬ 
erated  Along  City  Room  Lines — 
Earle  Martin  Is  Leader 


A  campaign  operated  like  the  city 
room  of  a  newspaper  won  a  tax  fight 
in  Ohio  which  had  been  before  the 
voters  ten  times 
during  the  past 
40  years.  The 
campaign  was  for 
the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  78- 
year  old  uniform 
rule  system  of 
taxation  and  sub¬ 
stituting  for  it 
a  constitutional 
amendment  which 
would  enable  the 
Ohio  Legislature 
to  draft  a  mod¬ 
ern  ,  equitable 
tax  law  in  har¬ 
mony  with  present  day  conditions.  The 
proposal,  known  as  the  Tax  Limit 
Amendment,  was  written  after  two  years 
of  conferences  in  which  fourteen  state¬ 
wide  industrial,  farm,  mercantile,  finan¬ 
cial  and  professional  and  business  groups 
took  part. 

After  the  amendment  had  passed  the 
Legislature  it  was  necessary  to  organize 
the  active  campaign  gro'up.  Earle  Mar¬ 
tin,  industrial  commissioner  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  chosen 
as  executive  secretary.  He  is  known  to 
newspaper  men  from  coast  to  coast  as 
former  head  of  the  Ohio  group  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  Service,  former  editor  of  the 
Clcx'dand  Press  and  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Times.  Having  no  political 
experience  he  discarded  precedent  and 
operated  as  he  would  as  editor  of  a 
paper. 

Two  members  of  his  Cleveland  staff, 
Harlan  W.  Venrick  and  E.  S.  Bowerfind, 
left  their  desks  and  established  head¬ 
quarters  in  Columbus.  Mr.  V^enrick,  a 
former  Plain  Dealer  staff  man.  took 
charge  of  the  organization  work,  and 
Mr.  Bowerfind,  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  Press,  took  over  the  publicity. 

Other  former  newspaper  men  who 
W'orked  actively  on  the  campaign  were 
Charles  H.  My  lander,  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Bankers  Association  and  formerly 
with  the  Ohio  State  Journal;  George  V. 
Sheridan,  executive  director  of  the  Ohio 
State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants  and 
former  publisher  of  the  Sfiringfield  Sun, 
and  Arthur  R.  Weed,  head  of  the  press 
service  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau,  a 
former  A.  P.  staff  man. 

Probably  no  state-wide  issue  has  ever 
received  the  newspapers  support  accorded 
the  amendment.  More  than  100  papers 
gave  the  question  active  editorial  sup¬ 
port  and  these  included  every  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  in  Ohio  with  one  exception. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

George  E.  MARTUS,  a  compositor 
for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press, 
was  elected  alderman  in  the  third  ward 
in  Utica. 

H.  J.  Graham,  superintendent  of  main¬ 
tenance  ;  George  Link,  mailing  room  fore¬ 
man;  and  John  J.  Kirk,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
recently  flew  to  Detroit  and  back  the 
same  day  when  they  inspected  the  new 
bundle  tying  machines  used  by  the  De¬ 
troit  News. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

^HE  Berlin-Oeean  City  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  has  been  started  by  Fred 
A.  and  F.  Austin  Culver  at  Berlin,  Md. 
It  is  intended  to  cover  Berlin,  Ocean 
City  and  the  nearby  territory. 

Harry  C.  MeSherry,  former  manager 
of  the  Dover  (Del.)  Index,  has  begun 
publication  of  the  Sussex  Record,  a  new 
weekly  newspaper,  at  (ieorgetown,  Del. 

G.  R.  Osterne,  of  Des  Moines,  has 
established  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Gold¬ 
field,  Iowa. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

t^REDERICK  GELDER,  of  Forest 
City,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  Car- 
bondale  (Pa.)  Leader.  Mr.  Gelder  is 
also  the  owner  of  the  Forest  City  News 
which  is  issued  semi-weekly.  John 
Druck,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Leader,  will  retire. 

M.  R.  Miller  bought  the  Addison 
(N.V.)  Advertiser  and  the  Hammond- 
sport  (N.Y.)  Herald,  two  weeklies,  at 
a  sale  by  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  of  the 
Steuben  News,  Inc.,  at  .\ddison,  Nov.  2. 
Mr.  Miller  had  been  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Advertiser  for  some  time  and 
was  formerly  editor  of  the  Herald.  He 
plans  to  continue  publication  of  both 
papers. 

J.  L.  Albertson  of  Detroit  Lakes. 
Minn.,  has  taken  over  management  of 
the  I.ittlefork  (Minn.)  Times,  owned 
and  formerly  edited  by  E.  J.  Chilgren. 
Mr.  Chilgren  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Daily  Journal  and  Weekly  Press  in 
Littlefork. 

Basil  h'.  (Rtrdon,  has  purchased  the 
Evansville  (Minn.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly. 
It  has  l)een  published  by  C.  E.  Skog  for 
the  past  six  years. 

The  Litehfiela  (Conn.)  Inquirer  has 
Itecn  purchased  by  S.  Carl  Fischer,  owner 
of  a  group  of  weeklies  in  Litchfield 
County,  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
George  C.  W’otxlruff,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Fisher  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Woodruff  as  a  partner. 


SCHOOLS 


\  RTHUR  SUSOTT  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory  in  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  succeeding  Harold  A.  Moore,  re¬ 
signed.  Susott  was  formerly  on  the  staffs 
of  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Dispatch,  Evansville 
Courier,  and  Springfield  (O.)  Daily 
News. 

Wellesley  College  entertained  60  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  VV’omen’s  Inter-Collegiate 
News  Association  at  its  14th  annual  con¬ 
vention  last  week.  Representatives  of  the 
editorial  and  business  boards  of  13  col¬ 
lege  papers  registered.  The  presiding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  conference  is  Miss  Betty 
Beury  of  Philadelphia,  e<litor  of  the 
Wellesley  College  Ne^vs. 

Enrollment  in  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  has 
reached  393  for  the  first  semester  of  the 
present  school  year. 

Among  speakers  scheduled  to  talk  at 
the  14th  annual  convention  of  the  South 
Dakota  Collegiate  Press  Association  to 
be  held  in  Madison.  S.  D.,  Nov.  L^  and 
16,  are  Charles  McCaffree,  secretary  of 
the  South  Dakota  Press  Association ,  W. 
Herbert  Roberts,  Sioux  Falls;  A.  A. 
.\pplegate,  director  of  printing  and  rural 
journalism  at  State  college;  Jack  Stahl 
of  the  Madison  Daily  Leader;  R.  P. 
Howard,  Associated  Press  correspondent 
at  Sioux  Falls,  and  J.  C.  Lindberg,  di¬ 
rector  of  publications  at  Northern 
Normal. 

The  first  gathering  of  college  annual 
editors  ever  to  meet  in  South  Carolina 
convened  at  Presbyterian  college  on  Nov. 
14.  Representatives  of  every  college 
annual  in  the  state  were  present.  An 
organization  was  formed  to  carry  on  a 


He*s  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  Is  On  The  Air! 


now  includes  a  question  box 
and  is  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  *  ♦  * 
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series  of  meetings  throughout  the  year. 

The  Western  Association  of  College 
Comics,  composed  of  editors  of  college 
humorous  magazines  in  western  states, 
completed  a  three-day  session  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  Cal.,  on  Nov.  10. 

Depauw  University  has  been  granted 
a  chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  na¬ 
tional  professional  advertising  frater¬ 
nity.  Theodore  Callis,  business  manager 
of  The  DePauw,  student  paper,  will  head 
the  chapter. 

Registration  this  year  at  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  shows  an  increase  of  10.8  per 
cent  over  last  year’s  figures,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe, 
director  of  the  school. 


SUSPENSIONS 

HE  Barron  County  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
established  three  years  ago  suspended 
publication  last  week  following  fore¬ 
closure  proceedings  brought  by  the  Bar¬ 
ron  County  Agency  against  H.  W.  So- 
waske,  publisher,  and  L.  A.  Goodrich, 
editor. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

-Marianna  (Ark.)  Courier-Index,  Nov. 
1,  prosperity  edition,  20  pages. 

Clarksz'ille  (Ark.)  Herald  Democrat, 
32-page  special  edition,  celebrating  dedi¬ 
cation  of  an  athletic  field  at  College  of 
the  Ozarks. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal  is 
to  install  a  Duplex  tubular  press  and  the 
present  press  will  replace  one  at  the  plant 
of  the  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Members  of  the  Hudson  County 
(N.J.)  Press  Club  were  guests 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  recently  in 
Jersey  City  by  the  Warner  Bros.  Stan¬ 
ley  Theatre.  J.  Albert  Dear,  editor  of 
the  Jersey  City  Journal,  is  president  of 
the  club. 

Ruel  McDaniel,  San  .\ntonio,  follow¬ 
ing  a  mail  vote  recently,  was  declared 
elected  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  OF  Business  Writers.  Subse¬ 
quently  a  district  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  in  San  Antonio,  with 
the  presence  of  John  T.  Bartlett  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  executive  secretary. 

Texas  Editorial  .Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  veterans  of  the  profession  in 
that  state,  will  hold  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Laredo  for  three  days  beginning 
Nov.  28.  P'n  route  to  Laredo  members 
of  the  association  will  be  tendered  a 
banquet  in  San  Antonio  Nov.  27. 

November  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Group  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers’  Association,  will  be  a  dinner 
meeting  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  Nov.  26. 
Officers  of  the  Linotype  Company,  and  C. 
C.  Rhame,  manager  of  the  New  York 
agency,  will  welcome  the  guests  at  the 
gathering. 


1.  P.  P.  ASSETS  $50,875,000 

The  consolidated  net  current  assets  of 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  on  Sept.  30  amounted  to  $50,875,000, 
according  to  a  statement  this  week.  The 
gross  current  assets  were  $75,461,000 
against  which  there  stood  current  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $24,.586,000. 


When  Your  Feet  ^^Hit  the  Floor” 
in  the  Morning 


By  R.  F.  R. 

“The  first  thing  I  think  of  when 
iny  hare  feet  hit  the  floor  every 
morning  is  RRE.XKFAST,”  said 
a  man  in  Maine  to  me  last  summer. 

“I’m  that  much  like  a  bahy,”  he 
added,  “I  wake  up  hungry.” 

That’s  the  way  most  folks  feel 
about  the  matter — those  who  are 
normal  at  least.  And  as  often,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  big  cities  the  LAST 
thing  they  think  of  before  turning 
in  is  EATS. 

So,  for  the  purpose  of  argument, 
let  us  look  upon  Food  as  the  most 
imjxirtant  commodity  (or  one  of 
the  most  important)  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  any  news- 
jiajier  in  any  community. 

And,  getting  our  teeth  into  the 
matter,  as  it  were,  let  us  consider 
the  Bronx  as  the  territory,  and  the 
Bronx  Home  News  as  the  news- 
pajTer  which  tells  people  who  Jive 
there  alwiit  this  food,  and  where 
to  buy  it. 

There  are  three  tremendous  out¬ 
lets  for  the  sale  of  food  to  fill  the 
million  mouths  in  the  Bronx. 

These  are  the  James  Butler  stores. 
The  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com- 
jiany  stores,  and  the  Daniel  Reeves 
stores. 

The  extensive  advertising  of  all 
three  is  published  regularly  each 
week  in  the  Bronx  Home  News. 

And  this  is  more  than  may  be 
said  of  most  other  newspapers  in 


Hu  NTS  .MAN 

Greater  New  York.  But  two  other 
mediums  carry  the  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  of  all  of  these  three 
great  merchandising  chains. 

In  no  other  newspaper  or  com¬ 
bination  of  New  York  newspapers 
can  an  advertiser  have  his  an¬ 
nouncements  placed  directly  into 
the  homes  (every  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day)  of  the  people  in  the  Bronx 
who  are  eating  at  least  three  square 
meals  every  day. 

Why  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  experience  of  others  who 
are  selling  these  three  meals  every 
day  to  Bronx  families? 

These  merchants  are  on  the  spot ; 
they  must  dispose  of  food  in  great 
quantities  and  dispose  of  it  quickly. 

They  know  their  market  inten¬ 
sively;  they  know  also  how  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  it. 

No  matter  what  you  are  produc¬ 
ing  in  a  large  way  in  the  form  of 
food,  it  is  on  sale  in  the  Bronx. 

But,  are  you  pushing  your  sales, 
or  are  you  content  to  sit  at  the 
“Second  Table?”  Are  you  getting 
your  share  of  these  Big  Sales? 

As  they  say  in  the  wild  and 
woolly  West, 

“Come  and  Get  It!!” 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  Y. 

Tel. :  Fitz  Roy  0840 
National  Representative 
“The  Home  News’’ 
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Think  of  the  Activity  $200,000,000.00 
in  Construction  Means  to  Washington 

There’s  nothing  speculative  about  this  building  program 
— a  National  Government  project — demanded  by  governmental 
needs.  It’s  a  prodigious  program,  now  well  under  way  and 
immediately  productive  of  increased  business  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  market  —  that  compact  area  which  includes  Washington 
City  and  the  25-mile  radius  into  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

It  means  that  business  is  continuously  good  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  that  Washingtonians  have  the  resources  to  indulge 
their  tastes  and  inclinations — both  for  the  commodities  and 
the  luxuries. 


You  can’t  afford  to  stay  out  of  the  Washington  market — 
and  you  can  profitably  enter  it  through  the  medium  of 
STAR  advertising.  An  appropriation  in  this  one  news¬ 
paper  will  completely  cover  the  field. 


Wit  Mtimitig  pto . 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


New  York  Office: 

Dan  A.  Carroll 
1 1 0  E.  42n<l  Street 


Chicago  Office: 

J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Building 
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NEW  AGENCY  FORMED; 
RESULT  OF  MERGER 

Dyer-Enzinger  C<':apany  I«  Consolida¬ 
tion  of  George  L.  Dyer  and  Olson 
&  Enzinger  Organizations  — 
Ben  Nask  Is  President 


A  merger  of  two  advertising  agencies 
has  resulted  in  the  format  if  m  of  the 
Dyer-Enzinger  Company,  Inc.,  with 
offices  ih  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  with  an  affiliated  agency  in 
New  Orleans.  The  merger  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  J.  W.  Lee.  Jr., 
president  of  the  old  George  L.  Dyer 
Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
which  is  now  consolidated  with  Olson 
&  Enzinger,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago. 

George  Enzinger,  president  of  Olson 
&  Enzinger.  becomes  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  For  the  present  at  least  he  will 
keep  his  headquarters  in  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago. 

The  president  of  the  company  is 
Ben  Nash,  who  for  several  years  has 
conducted  an  independent  office  at  21 
East  4()th  street.  New  York  City,  as 
an  advertising  and  merchandising  coun¬ 
selor.  He  has  worked  in  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Dyer  agency  although 
not  connected  with  it. 

Among  other  things,  he  is  credited 
with  being  an  originator  of  patterns  and 
styles,  not  only  in  clothing,  but  in  food 
and  automobile  supplies.  He  has  ad¬ 
vised  with  manufacturers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  as  to  the  effect  of  patterns  on  sales, 
and  has  worked  out  ideas  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  merchandise.  He  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  production  for 
the  old  agency  of  Frank  Seaman,  Inc. 

Mr.  Lee,  president  of  the  Dyer  com¬ 
pany,  is  the  first  vice-president  of  the 
new  agency.  The  other  officers  are : 
vice-president  and  treasurer,  W.  G.  Van 
Schmus;  vice-president,  F.  M.  Morri¬ 
son  ;  vice-president,  I..ewis  B.  Kaufman ; 
vice-president,  C.  F.  Bennett;  secretarv, 
E.  W.  Federer. 

The  Dyer  company  was  founded  in 
1W2  by  the  late  George  L.  Dyer,  a 
pioneer  in  advertising  agency  service. 
It  has  handled  a  widely  varied  line  of 
accounts.  Olson  &  Enzinger,  Inc., 
was  founded  in  1919  in  Milwaukee. 

The  new  agency  is  establishing  radio, 
industrial,  and  publicity  departments 
and  is  adding  to  its  .staff. 


To  Market  New  Gear  Shift 

J.  H.  Newmark,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  specializing  in  automo¬ 
tive  accounts,  has  obtained  the  account 
of  the  Universal  Gear  .Shift  Corporation. 
This  corporation  has  patented  a  vacuum 
gear  shifting  device  which  does  way  with 
the  transmission  hand  lever.  Mr.  New¬ 
mark  will  direct  both  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  new  product.  Newspapers, 
automotive  trade  papers  and  direct-by¬ 
mail  advertising  will  be  used. 


Gets  New  Account 

The  Potts-Turnbull  company,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  the  Electrical  Insula¬ 
tion  Corporation.  Chicago,  central  and 
western  distributor  and  fabricator  of 
Laminated  Textolite,  a  product  of  the 
(K-neral  Electric  Company. 


Hausman  Heads  Production  Club 

James  Hausman  of  Carroll  Dean 
Murphy.  Inc.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Production  Men’s  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Other  officers  are:  Thomas  Mc- 
Breen,  J.  Walter  Thompson  company, 
vice-president ;  Mar.shall  Hill,  Benson, 
Gamble,  Johnson  &  Read  company,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  John  Demko,  Mitchell-Faust- 
Dickson-Wieland  company,  treasurer. 


Bement  Flies  To  Los  Angeles 

Austin  F.  Bement.  president  of  .\ustin 
F.  Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit  and  Chicago 
advertising  agency.  L.  J.  Kobin.son  and 
Pat  Murphy,  general  sales  manager  and 
publicity  director,  respectively .  of  the 
Detroit  .\ircraft  Corporation,  made  the 
trip  from  St.  I.ouis  to  Los  .\ngeles  by 
plane  to  attend  the  Western  aircraft  show. 


Florida  Agency  Expands 

Recent  additions  to  the  staff  of  Loomis, 
Bevis  &  Hall,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  include  Bernal  E. 
Clark,  head  of  the  copy  department,  and 
Edward  Sandback,  director  of  art.  Clark 
has  served  on  the  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  the 
Sheboygan  (W'^is.)  Press  and  the  Miami 
Daily  News.  He  was  production  man¬ 
ager  for  one  year  at  the  Miami  office  of 
L^mis,  Bevis  &  Hall,  Inc.  Sandback 
was  formerly  head  of  his  own  studio  in 
Los  Angeles  and  in  New  York  and  has 
had  12  years  of  commercial  art  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Jacksonville  office  of  the 
agency  was  opened  more  than  a  year 
ago. 


Boyle  Agency  In  New  Home 

John  D.  Boyle,  Inc.,  and  Associated 
Advertising  Agencies  have  moved  their 
executive  offices  to  larger  quarters  at 
2  W^est  46th  street.  New  York  City.  The 
direction  of  the  Boyle  business  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  company’s  recently 
elected  board  of  directors  composed  of 
John  B.  Doyle,  president ;  Fred  C.  Bur¬ 
ger,  vice-president;  Milton  M.  Silberman, 
vice-president  Theodore  P.  Seymour, 
treasurer;  L.  F.  Boitano,  assistant  treas¬ 
urer  and  M.  C.  Crickmay,  secretary. 


Advertizing  Council  To  Frolic 

December  19  has  been  set  as  the  date 
for  the  annual  Christmas  Frolic  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising  Council,  which  is 
held  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“Off-the-Street-Club,”  an  organization 
sponsored  by  Chicago’s  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity  for  the  city’s  poor  children. 


Collard  Company  Appointed 

Tlie  Clark  Collard  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Pelton  &  Pelton,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  swimming  suits,  sweat¬ 
ers  and  bathrobes.  Newspapers  and  di¬ 
rect  mail  will  be  used. 


Getz  Fokker  Aviation  Account 

The  Fokker  Aircraft  Corporation  of 
.America,  which  is  an  affiliation  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  has  placed 
its  advertising  account  with  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York.  Captain  E. 
V.  Rickcnbacker  is  vice-president  of  the 
Fokker  company  in  charge  of  sales. 


Named  4  A  Member 

The  .American  Association  of  .Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  announces  that  Adver¬ 
tisers  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  has  been  elected  to 
membership.  The  agency  maintains 
branch  offices  in  New  York,  I>os  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Seattle. 


Production  Manager  Named 

Erwin  A.  Miessler  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Needham.  Louis  &•  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  as  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 


Joinz  Weizz  Agency 

W.  C.  Kraus  has  joined  the  Edward 
H.  Weiss  .Advertising  agency,  Chicago, 
as  production  manager. 


2  AGENCIES  AFFILIATE 


New  York  and  Atlanta  Organizationz 
Enter  into  Working  As;reement 

Campbell,  Lowitz  &  Whitely,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  at  205  East  42d  street. 
New  York  City,  entered  into  an  affilia¬ 
tion  with  Eastman,  Scott,  &  Co.,  Mort- 
(rage  Guarantee  Building,  .Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  companies  retain  their  individuality, 
but  the  facilities  of  both  become  avail¬ 
able  for  clients  of  either. 

“In  this  affiliation  there  is  no  change 
of  stock  ownership  of  either  agency,” 
says  a  formal  announcement.  “How¬ 
ever,  to  unite  inter-agency  relations, 
Myra  Scott  Eastman  becomes  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Campbell,  Lowitz,  &  Whitely, 
Inc.,  and  J.  H.  Whitely,  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Eastman.  Scott  &  Co.  A.  C. 
I..owitz  remains  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Campbell,  Ix)witz,  and 
Whitely,  Inc. 

“The  officers  of  Eastman,  Scott,  & 
Co.,  are  E.  Gerry  Eastman,  president ; 
Myra  Scott  Eastman,  vice-president ; 
James  E.  Winn,  secretary  and  treasurer ; 
and  Bruce  Moran,  vice-president.” 


Joinz  Irvine  &  Co. 

William  A.  McNamara  has  joined 
Irvine  &  Co.,  Chicago  advertising  agency, 
as  an  account  executive.  He  was  for 
ten  years  sales  promotion  manawr  for 
the  Lehon  company,  manufacturers  of 
Mule-Hide  roofing. 


Krum  With  Erwin,  Wazey  &.  Co. 

Morrow  Krum,  formerlv  automobile 
and  aviation  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  later  w'ith  the  Roche  Advertis- 
ine  agency,  Chicago,  has  joined  the  copy 
denartment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.. 
Chicago. 

Getz  Cozmetic  Account 

Cleopatra  Chemists  Corporation.  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  a  complete  line 
of  cosmetics,  has  retained  Littlehale, 
Burnham,  Fulton,  Inc.,  New  York,  to 
direct  their  advertising. 


Openz  Loz  Angelez  Office 

Botsford-Constantine  Company,  Pacific 
Coast  advertising  agents,  announce  the 
opening  of  an  office  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  at  506  Union  Insurance  Building, 
under  the  management  of  Chet  Crank. 
Mr.  Crank  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  and  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  activities  of  the  agency  in 
the  Southern  California  territory.  Other 
offices  maintained  by  the  agency  are  in 
San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle. 


Joinz  Needham,  Louiz  and  Brorby,  Inc. 

Erwin  A.  Miessler  has  joined  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  as  production  manager. 
Mr.  Miessler  was  formerly  with  Critch- 
field  &  Company  and  The  Crosby  Chi¬ 
cago  Company. 


Getz  New  Chicago  Account 

The  Chicago  office  of  the  William  H. 
Rankin  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  advertising  account 
of  Darling  &  Co.,  Chicago,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  meat  foods. 


Hickz  Haz  New  Account 

The  Mayhoff  Corporation,  makers  of 
men’s  shirts,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  have 
placed  their  advertising  account  with  the 
Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  of  New  York. 


Getz  Leather  Account 

The  U.  S.  Leather  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  appointed  the  United  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency,  New  York  City,  to 
handle  its  advertising  account. 


ISSUES  PRINTING  NUMBER 

The  London  Times  recently  published 
a  Printing  Number  in  which  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  progress  of  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  in  post-war  days.  Among 
special  contributors  to  tbe  number  were 
Prof.  A.  W.  Pollard,  Emery  W’alker, 
and  Stanley  Morison.  A  separate  sec¬ 
tion  deals  with  printing  progress  in  the 
United  States,  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  Italy  and  other  countries. 


ADVERTISING 


The  function  of  any  form  of  advertising  is  to  influence 
certain  people  to  act  in  definite  ways — a  rather  simple 
fact.  The  “humanics”  of  advertising  deals  with  a  careful 
study  of  people  so  that  those  who  prepare  advertising  may 
know  how  to  appeal  to  the  ultimate  readers. 

Often  well  executed  advertising  misses  its  goal  because  it 
has  appeared  in  a  medium  that  does  not  reach  the  class  of 
readers  to  whom  the  advertisement  is  addressed. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.  is  a  research  organization  that 
analyzes  the  “humanics"  of  advertising.  In  seventy  markets 
a  detailed  study  has  been  made  of  population  characteristics, 
buying  habits,  purchasing  power,  reading,  habits,  etc. 

Newspaper  publishers  are  finding  our  market  reports 
especially  valuable  in  picturing  to  the  advertiser  the  kind 
of  people  who  read  their  newspapers. 

Would  you  be  interested  in  hearing  about  the  work  we  are 
doing  for  many  of  the  most  progressive  newspapers? 


Emerson  B,  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architects  and  Builders  Building 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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LOOK  to 

LINOTYPE  for 
LEADERSHIP 


LINOTYPE 

RESEARCH 

if  Has  Given  to  the  World 


Forty  years  ago  the  first  Linotypes  were  bought  on 
faith.  No  recordsof  accomplishment  had  been  compiled 
to  prove  their  worth.  No  reputation  had  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  very  method  of  setting  type  from  a  key¬ 


1 


The  Circulating  Matrix 

The  Spaceband 

The  Power-driven  Keyboard 

The  Two-letter  Matrix 

The  Quick-change  Magazine 

The  Auxiliary  Magazine 

The  Split  Magazine 

The  Front  Removal  of  Magazines 

42-Pica  Measure  Machine  ( 1 897) 

The  Multiple-magazine  Machine 

The  Text-and-Display  Machine 
with  Main  and  Auxiliary  Maga¬ 
zines  Operated  from  One  Power- 
driven  Keyboard 

The  72-Channel  Magazine 

The  Display  Machine 

The  Text-and-Display  Machine 

The  Multiple  Distributor 

TheTwo-pitch  Distributor  Screws 

The  Universal  Mold 

The  Four-mold  Disk 

The  Recessed  Mold 

The  Automatic  Font  Distinguisher 

The  Universal  Knife  Block 

The  Sorts  Stacker  and  Multiple 
Sorts  Stacker 

The  Universal  Ejector 
Linotype  Typography 


board,  using  circulating  matrices,  was  untried.  Faith 
in  the  soundness  of  the  idea  played  a  large  part  in  the 
buying  of  those  first  machines. 

Today,  more  than  ever.  Linotypes  are  bought  on 
faith — faith  founded  solidly  on  accomplishment. 
Forty  years  of  experience  and  the  records  of  50,000  ma¬ 
chines  have  justified  buyers*  confidence  and  built  up 
a  universal  recognition  of  the  invincibility  of  Linotype 
leadership. 

Linotype  users  have  learned  to  expect  that  when  im¬ 
provements  in  type-setting  machines  are  made,  they 
will  bear  the  Linotype  label.  And,  living  up  to  that  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  Linotype  has  attained  a  success  that  has 
made  the  name  Linotype  stand  for  the  best  method  of 
type-setting  the  world  over. 

Indeed,  it  is  to  anticipate  tomorrow*s  progress  that 
Linotype  maintains  its  marvelously  equipped  research 
department.  In  its  devotion  to  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  Linotype  reveals  its  passion  for  perfection  and 


The  International  Typographic 
Council 


pledges  itself  to  unfaltering  advancement. 


LlNOTVrtD  IN  THt  MCTROBLACK 
AND  METROLITE  SERIES 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 

COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2.  CANADA 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


St0.2t. tZAC 
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OFFSET  ENTERPRISE  OF  COMPETITORS, 
COL.  McCORMICK  URGES  PUBUSHERS 

Editor  Must  Establish  Superior  Value,  and  Sales  Forces 
Should  Be  Stimulated  to  Disprove  Claim  Newspapers 
Are  Losing  Effectiveness,  Chicago  Publisher  Declares 


faced  with  a  disappearing  market.  Times 
have  changed.  Competition  has  sprung 
up.  But  the  newspaper  is  still  the  prim¬ 
ary  news  and  advertising  force.  And  if 
our  prices  are  right,  if  our  merchandise 
has  proper  value,  if  we  are  tuned  to  the 
times,  we  may  look  forward  confidently 
to  a  new  era  of  expansion  in  circulation, 
revenue  and  of  profit.” 


MUSICIANS’  CAMPAICa^ 
ENTERS  NEW  FIELD 


400  Newspaper*  Added  Bringing  List 
to  Over  1000 — Ten  Dailies  Refuse 
Copy,  Wording  Rerised  for  SO 
Others,  Union  Man  Says 


A  MESSAGE  from  Col.  Robert  R. 

McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  urging  newspaper  men  to  ‘‘tune 
to  the  times”  in  meeting  competition,  was 
read  at  the  Asheville  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  business 
manager  of  the  Tribune.  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  plea,  part  of  which  follows, 
was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

‘‘The  consumer  makes  his  decision  as 
to  value  and  price,”  the  message  declared. 
‘‘If  one  commodity  costs  too  much,  an¬ 
other  cheaper  one  may  prove  just  as  ap¬ 
pealing.  If  publishing  costs  go  too  high 
the  newspaper  advertiser  and  the  reading 
public  may  turn  elsewhere.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  must  understand  that  if  they 
force  our  costs  too  high  we  will  give 
way  to  cheaper  forms  of  entertainment, 
to  cheaper  forms  of  advertising,  cheaper 
because  they  are  not  handicapped  by  un¬ 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations. 

“The  day  has  gone  when  the  hand 
worker  can  destroy  the  machine.  The 
day  has  gone  when  one  industry  was  iso¬ 
lated  from  others.  Employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  are  mutually  responsible  for 
continuance  and  prosperity  of  an  indus¬ 
try  and  a  company.  The  capital  of  one 
and  the  rxperience  and  handicraft  of  the 
other  are  both  at  stake. 

“But  not  in  reduced  labor  costs  alone 
can  be  maintained  our  prosperity.  Not 
only  must  we  keep  our  price  within 
rang  e  of  competition  but  we  must  main¬ 
tain  value.  We  must  show  an  enterprise 
equal  to  the  enterprise  of  competing  in¬ 
dustries.  As  they  make  and  improve 
their  appeal  to  the  public,  so  must  we. 

“The  treasury  department  definition 
of  .newsprint  paper  excludes  processes 
which  would  improve  its  quality  without 
improving  its  cost.  A  better  grade  of 
papir  can  be  furnished  from  abroad 
without  greater  cost  to  the  publisher  if 
this  definition  is  revised  in  the  direction 
of  progress.  But  the  modification  of  the 
treasury  department  ruling  is  still  to 
come.  And  when  it  ‘is  given,  it  alone 
will  not  be  enough. 

“Newspapers  of  England  use  a  higher 
grade  of  paper  than  we  use.  They  fur¬ 
nish  a  vastly  superior  looking  newspaper 
to  that  which  anyone  of  us  puts  forth. 
I  doubt  that  in  a  country  in  most  ways 
far  ahead  of  England  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  can  survive  if  it  remains  behind 
the  newspaper  industry  of  P'ngland. 

“We  must  move  with  progress  or  step 
aside.  This  is  an  age  of  color.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  the  war  that  developed 
the  dyes,  here  they  are.  Color  is  every¬ 
where.  It  is  in  tableware ;  in  the  table¬ 
cloth;  on  the  housetops;  in  all  fabrics; 
in  the  carpet;  on  the  wall,  in  the  bath¬ 
room  and  in  the  kitchen;  in  food  and 
in  pans. 

“Everywhere  but  in  the  newspapers. 

“I  know  that  most  of  us  have  colored 
comics,  have  had  them  for  thirty  years. 
Some  of  use  use  coloroto  on  Sunday. 
But  there  we  stop.  I  insist  that  color 
must  be  a  commonplace  in  the  newspaper 
as  elsewhere.  Otherwise  we  will  give 
way  to  the  colored  sign.  The  Neon 
tube  and  those  other  advertising  media 
where  color  is  available  to  the  advertiser. 

“We  give  mute  testimony  to  the  value 
of  billboards  by  our  patronage  of  them, 
a  patronage  they  do  not  return.  We 
use  a  secondary  form  of  advertising  to 
build  a  primary  form.  Why? 

“Most  of  us  carry  radio  programs  as 
news  but  the  radio  broadcasters  do  not 
furnish  a  directory  of  newspapers.  VV'e 
mail  great  quantities  of  direct  mail  but 
printers  rarely  are  known  as  salesmen 
of  newspaper  space.  We  solicit  business 
men  through  magazines  but  how  little 
such  publications  reciprocate. 

“We  help  build  our  competition  but 
what  do  we  do  to  offset  it?  Our  prod¬ 
uct  is  still  the  primary  resource  of  the 
public  for  news.  Entertainment  and  ad¬ 


vertising.  With  the  widened  interest  of 
the  public  in  political,  economic  and 
social  affairs  news  is  more  eagerly 
sought  and  closely  read.  With  the 
tremendous  impetus  given  to  life  in  this 
day  of  speed  news  is  more  in  evidence. 
Change  is  so  constant  that  newspapers 
intrinsically  occupy  a  stronger  position 
than  ever.  Fads,  fashions,  legislation, 
invention,  individuals  and  nations  load 
the  newspaper  with  news.  Change  is 
news  and  never  has  change  been  so 
omnipresent. 

“The  newspaper  is  more  than  ever  the 
primary  medium  for  communication  of 
news.  It  is  therefore  the  first  choice  of 
the  public.  Gains  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  show  the  widening  sphere  of  news¬ 
paper  influence. 

“.Audited  circulation  figures  bar  at¬ 
tacks  from  competition.  We  have  a  re¬ 
liable  measure  of  the  number  of  readers, 
but  competition  strikes  at  value.  Unable 
to  offset  the  circulation  figures  they 
raise  questions  of  reader  interest.  They 
claim  that  newspaper  readers,  because  of 
all  the  diversions  and  activities  I  have 
mentioned,  do  not  have  time  to  read  the 
newspaper  as  they  used  to.  This  is 
not  true.  Gains  in  circulation  alone  dis¬ 
prove  it.  It  is  subtle  propaganda 
through  which  competition  hopes  to 
direct  the  advertising  appropriations  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  into 
channels  less  direct  in  consumer  influence 
than  the  newspaper. 

“I  have  no  doubt  newspapers  will  go 
on  to  improvements  in  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  distribution.  Such  improve¬ 
ments  are  essential  but  equally  essential 
is  improvement  in  editorial  content.  Meet¬ 
ing  competition  means  more  than  adding 
a  brilliant  feature  writer  or  hiring  a 
popular  cartoonist.  It  means  more  than 
adding  a  new  department  or  buying  a  new 
syndicate  service.  It  means  catching  the 
spirit  and  the  rhythm  of  the  day.  Widen¬ 
ing  interests  of  the  public  give  the  news¬ 
paper  extra  responsibility.  Education  is 
more  commonly  enjoyed.  Business  has 
given  us  a  new  culture.  Women’s 
horizons  are  more  distant.  The  masses 
have  new  ambitions. 

“The  publisher  must  keep  his  product 
in  line  with  price  of  competitive  media. 
The  editor  must  establish  superior  value. 
Competitors  are  active  but  they  cannot 
supplant  us  if  we  are  on  our  toes.  They 
become  serious  only  if  we  permit  them 
to  be  so.  And  along  with  the  efforts  to 
improve  our  product,  to  keep  costs  down 
and  to  stop  up  editorial  value,  our  sales 
forces  should  be  stimulated  to  meet  the 
new  forms  of  competition  which  because 
of  their  novelty,  because  of  their  effects, 
have  met  with  success  in  giving  the  false 
impression  that  the  newspaper  is  losing 
its  effectiveness  in  reader  and  advertising 
influence.  We  are  not  like  the  father  of 
that  wealthy  school  boy.  We  are  not 


Some  inquirers  about 
The  Florida  Times- 
Union  ask  why  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Jacksonville 
circulates  not  only 
state-wide  but  in  south¬ 
ern  Georgia.  The 
answer  is:  News  com¬ 
pleteness.  Examine  a 
week's  file  if  you  seek 
reasons  for  this  paper's 
resultfulness  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 


(The  ^Floriiia  ^imes -Union 

_  JACKSONVi:  l.f.n  A 


PANAMA  EDITOR  FREED 


Mayor  Who  Jailed  Pete  Brennan 
Yields  to  Persuasion 

Pete  Brennan,  American  editor  of  the 
Panama  American,  was  released  Nov.  9 
from  the  Carcel  Modelo,  where  he  was 
jailed  the  preceding  night  by  Mayor  Abel 
de  la  Lastra  for  alleged  “rebeldia,”  a 
form  of  contempt  of  court. 

After  canceling  the  jail  sentence  of 
five  days  which  Mr.  Brennan  received 
in  the  night  police  court  for  alleged 
refusal  to  produce  the  originals  of  ^i- 
torials  criticizing  the  government.  Mayor 
de  la  Lastra  suddenly  ordered  Mr.  Bren¬ 
nan  to  be  confined  in  jail.  According  to 
the  Panama  American,  the  Mayor  ex¬ 
plained  his  action  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
for  many  days  he  had  been  “the  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  all  Panama,”  and  after  free¬ 
ing  Mr.  Brennan  of  the  jail  sentence  he 
found  himself  “between  the  sword  and 
the  wall.” 

The  question  of  the  incarceration  of 
Mr.  Brennan  was  taken  up  with  the 
American  Legation  in  Panama,  and  he 
was  freed  as  a  result  of  the  intercession 
of  his  friends  with  Mayor  de  la  Lastra. 


EDITOR  SUES  AFTER  BEATING 

Irving  Webster,  editor  of  the  Indiana 
Journal,  filed  suit  in  Superior  Court,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  recently,  against  four  men, 
whom  he  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
beat  him  because  of  alleged  gambling 
operations  revealed  in  his  paper.  The 
four  men  named  were  William  H.  Armi- 
tage,  James  Armitage,  Laskey  Farb  and 
Joe  Jacobs,  and  Webster  asks  for  $25,000 
for  the  beating. 


h'our  hundred  newspapers  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  carrying  the 
advertisements  of  the  American  F^era- 
tion  of  Musicians  in  its  campaign  to 
stop  the  displacement  of  theater  orches¬ 
tras  by  mechanical  music.  This  brings 
the  list  to  between  1,000  and  1,100, 
Harry  R.  Calkins,  union  representative 
who  has  been  cooperating  with  Street  & 
Finney,  advertising  agency,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  It 
extends  the  publication  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  to  every  city  in  which  there  is  a 
local  musicians’  union,  he  said,  making 
a  total  of  about  800  cities.  The  an¬ 
nouncements  are  appearing  once  a  week. 

Letters  from  readers  and  published 
comments  by  editors  indicate  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  attracting  wide  interest  and  is 
making  the  impression  that  was  sought, 
said  Calkins.  The  editorials  mostly  are 
favorable.  Some  of  them  point  out  the 
value  of  mechanical  music  to  small 
theaters  that  would  otherwise  have  poor 
music  or  none,  but  according  to  Calkins 
the  unions  are  ready  to  admit  this  point. 

All  but  about  ten  newspapers  have 
accepted  the  advertisements,  but  copy 
was  modified  to  meet  the  objections  of 
about  50  others,  which  construed  the 
campaign  as  an  attack  upon  the  estab¬ 
lished  theaters. 

Calkins  said  that  one  advertising 
agency  had  wired  to  newspapers  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  advertisements  consti¬ 
tuted  destructive  criticism. 

“We  are  not  attacking  anybody,”  he 
said.  “We  know  that  if  we  can  sell  the 
public  on  the  artistic  values  of  music  to 
the  point  where  they  show  a  preference 
for  human  musicians,  the  theaters  will 
be  glad  to  meet  that  demand.” 


Good  Reproduction  of  Pictures 
Is  Of  Prime  Importance 

The  up-to-date  advertiser  wants 
to  use  pictures  and  is  particular 
about  their  reproduction.  In  New 
York,  the  national  advertiser  should 
know  that  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
also  the  Daily  News  and  the  Mirror, 
use  Wood  Metropolitan  Dry  Mats. 
All  may  judge  for  themselves  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  half-tone  results  of 
these  dailies. 
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FOR 

PROFIT-MINDED 

PUBLISHERS 


I  !<•»*«  ■  tiMNK 


This  message  is  addressed  to  profit- 
minded  publishers  ....  to 
those  who  seek  greater  business  pres¬ 
tige,  greater  savings  in  time,  greater 
hauling  economy. 

For  that  type  of  shrewd  buyer  Dodge 
Trucks  have  an  instant  appeal.  In  these 
able  workers  owners  find  power,  speed, 
safety,  dependability,  good  looks 
and  low-cost  operation  and  up¬ 


keep — qualities  that  publishers  every¬ 
where  find  so  noticeably  reflected 
in  lowered  hauljng  costs,  and  thus 
greater  profits. 

Dodge  Trucks  will  fit  your  needs  and 
earn  for  you.  For  proof:  Test  them 
—  compare  them  —  ask  owners  in 
other  lines  of  business  and  in  your 
own.  Buy  one  of  these  trucks  with 
abiding  confidence. 


Vi-TON- 

3/4.TON- 

S/i-TON- 

l-TON- 

l-TON- 

1- TON- 
IV2-TON- 
1J/2-TON- 

2- TON- 

2- TON- 
3.TON- 

3- TON- 
3-TON- 


09*  wheelbase  (4<yl.) 

24*  wheelbase  (4-cyl.) 

24' wheelbase  (6-cyl.)  .  .  . 

33'  wheelbase  (4-cy|.) 

33'  wheelbase  (6^yl.) 

40'  wheelbase  (6^yl.)  Heavy  Duty 
50'  wheelbase  (6^yl.) 

65'  wheelbase  (6-cyl.) 

50'  wheelbase  (6-cyl.) 

65'  wheelbase  (6-cyl.) 

35'  wheelbase  (6-cyl.) 

65'  wheelbase  (6-cyl.) 

85'  wheelbase  (6-cyl.) 

Chaitlt  prices  (.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Dodge  Trucks 


CHRYSLER  MOTORS  PRODUCT 


SOLD 


DODGE 


BROTHERS 


DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  ALL 

[The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
at  its  recent  convention  at  Chicago,  re¬ 
ceived  information  from  its  secretary 
that  the  National  Chain  Store  Associa¬ 
tion  had  employed  a  press  agent  to  ob¬ 
tain  publicity  in  newspapers,  and  passed 
a  resolution  of  protest.  Editor  &  Puii- 
LiSHKR  published  the  facts.  IVe  are  now 
in  receipt  of  the  following  correspondence 
which  Editor  &  Publisher  makes  pub¬ 
lic  in  justice  to  all  concerned. — Editor.] 


November  6,  1929 
Mr.  E.  H.  Harris,  President 
Inland  Press  Association 
Richmond,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  October  30  regarding  the  rumor 
that  the  National  Chain  Store  Associa¬ 
tion  “has  employed  a  publicity  agent  to 
get  publicity  into  the  newspapers.” 

The  resolution  adopted  by  your  asso¬ 
ciation  is  based  upon  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation.  Our  conception  of  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  press  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  your  resolution.  We  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  issuing  any  information  for 
publication  in  a  covert  or  unethical  way. 

We  have  not  employed  any  publicity 
agent  or  agency  and  we  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  doing  so.  Far  from  entering 
upon  a  campaign  of  flooding  the  news¬ 
papers  with  chain  store  propaganda,  we 
are  commencing  a  program  of  research 
and  study  in  the  hope  of  developing 
fundamental  data  of  interest  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  to 
newspaper  publishers  and  readers  as 
well. 

When  such  data  is  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  it  will  be  candidly  distributed 
over  our  own  signature  and  without  any 
attempt  to  avoid  responsibility  for  it  or 
to  ask  for  it,  under  another  name,  a  re¬ 
ception  which  it  would  not  receive  under 
our  own  name. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  chain  stores 
of  the  United  States  are  almost  uniformly 
among  the  most  progressive  buyers  of 
advertising  space  in  local  newspapers. 
You  are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  great 
amount  of  space  which  they  are  using 
for  the  advertisement  of  their  own  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  well  as  the  stimulating 
effect  which  their  extensive  advertising 
has  had  in  inducing  competing  merchants 
to  buy  newspaper  advertising  space. 

If  your  association  should  at  any  time 
have  any  specific  complaint  to  register 
against  any  activities  of  our  association, 
I  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  matter 
called  to  my  attention  in  order  that  I 
may  present  it  to  the  governing  body  of 
our  association  for  corrective  action. 

In  the  meantime,  I  appreciate  having 
the  matter  brought  to  my  attention  in 
order  that  the  truth  of  the  situation  may 
be  candidly  stated.  I  hope  you  may  feel 
free  to  advise  your  memliers  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  situation. 

Sincerely, 

WILLIAM  H.  ALBERS 

President,  National  Chain 
Stores  Asso. 


Nov. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Albers,  President 
National  Chain  Store  Association 
New  York  City 
Dear  Mr.  Albers:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  candid  statement  made  in 
your  letter  of  the  6th  in  reference  to  the 
attitude  of  your  association  toward 
newspapers.  I  desire  to  assure  you 
further  that  the  newspapers  in  our  asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
with  any  association  which  is  trying  to 
develop  the  general  ethical  standards  of 
its  business. 

Assuring  you  that  your  statement  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  news¬ 
paper  publisher  in  our  territory  so  that 
any  false  statements  which  may  have 
come  to  their  attention  will  be  corrected, 
I  remain 

Sincerely, 

E.  H.  H.YRRIS, 
President,  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 


THEATER  ADS  BARRED 
BECAUSE  OF  “PUFFS” 
TT’ALPARISO,  Chili,  newspapers 
'  have  barred  all  theatrical  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  demands  for 
free  space  by  American  motion 
picture  importers,  according  to  a 
special  cable  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  recently. 

The  advertising  boycott,  the  dis¬ 
patch  reports,  will  continue  until 
the  film  importers  and  theatre 
managers  accept  a  proposal  to  pay 
the  ordinary  advertising  rate  with¬ 
out  concessions. 


STAGES  HALLOWE’EN  PARTY 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  sponsored 
a  Hallowe’en  party  in  Balboa  Park  in 
that  city,  witnessed  by  an  estimated 
crowd  of  15,000  people.  Newell  Jones, 
city  hall  reporter,  acted  as  king  of  the 
carnival,  with  Miss  Mary  Stevenson  as 
queen.  W.  A.  Huggins,  promotion 
editor,  was  in  charge  of  the  program. 

NAMED  PAPER  CO,  OFFICIAL 

Coulter  D.  Young  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Young  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  and  Connecticut  bars  and  has 
had  broad  experience  in  corporate  legal 
affairs. 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  TO  MEET 


Journalistic  Fraternity’s  National 
Convention  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

William  P.  Beazell,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  15th  annual  convention 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  Nov.  18-20,  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mr.  Beazell,  who  is  national  honorary 
president  of  the  fraternity,  will  address 
the  convention  banquet  on  the  opening 
night.  Ralph  Ellis,  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post,  and  Clark  McAdams,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  also  will  speak  at  the 
alumni  program  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
opening  day. 

Attendance  of  about  150  delegates 
from  the  43  undergraduate  and  alumni 
chapters  are  expect^.  Glenn  J.  Degner, 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  chapter,  is 
chairman  of  arrangements.  Development 
of  a  nation-wide  alumni  program,  ad¬ 
mission  of  new  chapters  in  leading 
journalism  schools,  and  plans  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Quill,  the  fraternity  maga¬ 
zine,  as  a  monthly  are  questions  to  come 
before  the  deliberative  body  during  the 
convention. 


EX-KAISER  SUES  DAILY 

Denying  allegations  recently  published 
by  the  Berliner  Morgenpost,  Berlin  news- 


pai^r,  according  to  which  the  former 
Kaiser,  being  financially  interested  in  the 
Krupp  firm,  equipped  the  German  army 
with  Krupp  guns  whose  quality  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  products  of  other  firms, 
William,  from  his  home  in  exile  in 
DcKirn,  Holland,  has  sued  that  paper  for 
liliel,  it  was  announced  this  week  by  a 
Berlin  news  agency. 


BEGINS  DETECTIVE  SERIES 

A  series  of  true  stories  of  Memphis 
murder  mysteries,  signed  by  Inspector 
William  T.  Griffin  of  the  Memphis  de¬ 
tective  division,  will  begin  next  week  in 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  Griffin’s 
ghost  writer  is  Vivien  M.  Culver,  police 
reporter  of  the  Press-Scimitar.  Twelve 
stories  are  to  be  printed.  Each  of  the 
stories  was  taken  from  the  files  at  police 
headquarters.  In  addition  to  the  series, 
the  Press-Scimitar  has  begun  a  nightly 
broadcast  over  WREC  of  the  true  detec¬ 
tive  stories. 


GARVIS  HONORED 

Lon’ikin,  Nov.  14. — J.  L.  Garvis  was 
entertained  at  luncheon  today  celebrating 
twenty-one  years  of  his  editorship  of  the 
Observer.  Evelyn  VV'rench,  editor  of 
Spectator,  was  host  and  the  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Lloyd  George,  the  Marquess  of 
I-ondonderry  and  Arthur  Henderson. 


7,  1929. 


In  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  the 
Carries  on  the  tradition  that  a  good  newspaper  GROWS! 


- ; 

Year 

V.  B.  C.  CIRCULATIOr 

Daily 

4 - 

Sunday 

1921 

54,945 

55,115 

1925 

162,711 

67,699 

1929 

82,213* 

91,528 

For  97  years — through’  generation  after  generation — the  steady 
growth  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  has  been  based 
upon  the  principle  of  satisfied  readers. 

Famous  as  a  producer  of  results,  this  newspaper  offers  a  market, 
the  time-tested  stability  of  which  insures  adequate  sales  return — 
and  a  home-delivered  coverage  which  simplifies  every  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 


*  Without  premiums,  or  other  artificial  stimulation,  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  enjoys  the  largest  circulation  in  its  held,  and  is  the 
ONLY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  in  the  Rochester  Area. 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  Newt  ::  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  ::  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  ::  Olean 
Herald  ::  Elmira  Star-Gazette-Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  ::  Newburgh- 
Beacon  News  ::  Ithaca  Journal-Newt  Malone  Telegram  ::  Ogdensburg 
Republican-Journal  ::  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  ::  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
Courier-News  ::  Rochester  Timet-Union  ::  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times 


,  Repretenttd  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  Son  ^  New  York  ^  Chicago  ^  San  Francisco. 
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they  are  a  wonderful 
improvementf 
and  we  have 
found  that  they  last 
about  three  or  four 
times  as  long.” 


INTEIiTYPE  WIDE 


Dear  Robuck: 


|lrtntrr<  aitb  flnblUIrfra 


April  23,  1929 


Mr.  R.  L.  Robuck, 

1310  So,  Washington  St., 
Denver.  Colo. 


It  has  now  been  over  a  year  since  you  induced  ne  to 
purchase  Intertype  wide-tooth  coobination  aats  for  ay  oa- 
chines,  and  here  is  the  experience  we  have  had  with  them: 


Two  fonts  of  10  Point  were  bought.  It  was  not  neces 
sary  to  make  any  distributor  adjustments  on  either  machine 
when  the  mats  were  first  run  into  the  magasines  and  after  a 
year's  use  distributor  stops  are  very  rare. 


The  upkeep  cost  of  the  two  fonts,  that  is  the 
replacements  in  sorts,  has  been  virtually  nil  during  that 
time;  this  is  undoubtedly  because  of  the  broad  wearing  sur¬ 
face  of  the  combination  teeth. 


The  mats  are  acre  than  satisfactory  and  you  may 
rest  assured  our  future  matrix  purchases  will  be  placed  for 
Intertype  *Wlde-tooth  Combination*  mats. 


Very  truly  yours. 


SlDnSY  EASTWOOD,  Pres. 


Set  in  Cloister  and  Cloister  Bold 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Avc.;  San 
Francisco  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston 
80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


^^distributor  stops  are 

very  rare . the 

replacements  in  sorts 
have  been  virtually  nil” 

The  two  letters  shown  here  prove  that  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  line-composing  machine  matrices.  And — 
you  can  get  the  standard,  profitable  faces  on  these 
exclusively  patented  Intertype  wide  tooth  matrices. 
It  will  pay  you  to  get  all  the  facts  about  Intertype 
Wide  Tooth  Matrices  from  nearest  Intertype  office 


JOIN  US  IN  THE  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC  HOUR,  BROADCAST 
EVERY  SATURDAY  AT  9  P.M., 
E.S.T,  ON  A  NATION-WIDE 
N.B.C.  NETWORK 


« 

~  il  li 

f  -j  -  .  ^  . 

"  ’J  V  '» 

1 
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presses  are  here 

In  Newark  they  are  all  driven 
by  G^E  Motors  and  Control 

The  high-speed  press  is  here.  With  it  has  come  a  General 
Electric  drive  which  makes  possible  fifty,  and  even  sixty, 
thousand  papers  an  hour — unprecedented  production.  And  in 
•  New  York,  where  fast  output  is  vital  to  great  circulations,  every 

high-speed  press  is  depending  on  General  Electric  equipment. 

The  New  York  Times  pioneered  with  the  Wood  press,  powered 
by  a  General  Electric  250-hp.  double-motor — the  largest  single 
press  drive  ever  built. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  has  just  installed  a  double-sextuple 
Scott,  driven  by  two  General  Electric  200-hp.  motors.  This  press 
prints  between  50,000  and  60,000  papers  per  hour  every  week  day 
on  the  Wall  Street  edition. 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  will  soon  install  a  twelve-unit  Scott, 
which  will  be  driven  by  three  200-hp.  General  Electric  motors,  and 
an  additional  color  press  which  will  be  driven  by  one  125-hp.  G-E 
motor. 

General  Electric  full-automatic  control  is  an  integral  part  of  each 
installation. 

Not  only  on  high-speed  presses,  but  in  every  application  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  printing,  the  performance  of  General  Electric  equipment 
assures  publishers  that  whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  press  de¬ 
sign,  dependable  motors  and  control  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  New  York  Evening  Graphic  has  just  installed  two  more  G-E  drives, 
making  a  total  of  six  in  this  plant.  The  new  units,  each  rated  at  100  hp., 
will  drive  Hoe  presses  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  papers  per  hour. 


btorized  Vower 

-J'iUed  to  every  need 


ELECTRIC 

SALES  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOLUNTARY  COPY 
WILL  BOOST  CLASSIFIED  LINAGE 


Portion  of  Promotional  Budget  Should  Be  Devoted  to  the 
Voluntary  Advertiser — Establishment  of  Branch 
Offices  Would  Make  It  More  Convenient 


By  ROBERT  L.  BELLEM 

Manacer,  Classified  Advertising,  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Star-News 


JX  all  the  multiplicity  of  ideas  we 
hatch  to  sell  greater  classified  volume, 
perhaps  the  most  neglected  egg  in  the 
nest  is  that  one  labeled  “Voluntary 
Advertising.”  We  concentrate  upon 
swelling  the  classified  linage  volume 
from  our  sales  dejiartments  and  forget 
that  the  voluntary  side  is  a  fertile  field 
that  might  readily  respond  with  a  good 
■crop  of  inches  consistent  with  cultivation. 

The  voluntary  advertiser  is  let  alone 
entirely  too  much,  and  we  devil  the  pro¬ 
fessional  advertiser  to  death. 

How  can  promotion  he  made  to  in- 
•duce  added  voluntary  advertising?  The 
front  page  boxes,  the  “ears”  and  the 
page  streamers  that  keep  your  news¬ 
paper’s  telephone  number  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  constantly  are  just  a  part  of  the 
job  of  promoting  voluntary  business. 

How  is  your  promotional  budget  or 
space  allotment  divided?  Certainly  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  your 
voluntary  departments.  Take  the  trouble 
to  tell  your  readers  about  how  experi- 
•  enced  and  well-trained  your  voluntary 
ad-clerks  are,  how  willing  they’d  be  to 
help  word  an  advertisement  for  best 
results.  Speak  a  piece  about  the  con¬ 
venience  of  your  office’s  location  and 
the  advantages  of  placing  the  copy  per¬ 
sonally. 

If  you’re  centrally  located,  isn’t  that  a 
good  talking  point?  And  if  you’re  not, 
some  remedy  should  be  found  for  the 
situation.  The  remedy  lies  right  before 
you :  branch  offices !  You  can  rent  a 
decent  space  centrally  downtown;  or,  if 
that  costs  too  much,  you  can  get  desk- 
room  in  some  big  drug  store  or  de¬ 
partment  store.  Many  metropolitan 
communities  follow  this  plan :  their 
newspapers  are  represented  by  nearly 
every  pharmacist  in  town,  where  folks 
may  place  their  classified  advertisements 
and  get  the  l)enefit  of  the  cash  rate. 

It’s  ea.sy  to  discern  where  the  poorly- 
l.>cated  paper,  without  branch  offices, 
loses  a  gofid  deal  of  voluntary  business. 
It’s  equally  easy  to  see  where  branch 
offices  or  sub-branches,  strategically 
placed,  will  overcome  this  handicap.  I 
know  of  one  classified  manager — \V.  E. 
Douglas  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Press-Telegram — who,  upon  occasion, 
has  installed  “Classified  Boxes”  in  down¬ 
town  buildings.  By  judicious  promo¬ 
tion  he  taught  the  public  that  they  might 
place  their  classified  advertisements  in 
his  paper  by  merely  writing  the  copy, 
their  name  and  address  for  collection, 
and  dropping  the  ad  into  any  of  the 
hundred  or  more  “Classified  Boxes” 
downtown. 

But  newspaper  space  isn’t  the  only 
means  of  telling  the  public  that  your 
counter-clerks  and  your  classified  phone 
girls  are  experienced,  willing  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  help  word  an  ad  for  best  results. 
How  about  flooding  your  community 
with  post-cards  once  every  three  or 
four  months?  How  about  consistent 
space  in  the  telephone  directory?  How 
about  blotters  to  be  inserted  in  every 
piece  of  mail  going  out  of  your  news¬ 
paper’s  office?  How  about  radio? 
Maybe  your  publisher  might  even  okay 
the  use  of  billboards  and  car-cards. 
All  of  these,  of  course,  should  be  sup¬ 
plementary  to  your  newspaper  space ; 
but  they’re  all  worthy  of  consideration. 

Then  there’s  the  old  stand-by  cam¬ 
paign,  called  “Betty  Brown”  or  “Ixtty 
I-ee”  or  some  such  euphonious  feminine 
cognomen.  Of  course  you’ve  run  across 
it.  The  city  is  flooded  with  post-cards 
l)earing  the  photo  of  a  good-looking 
girl — not  necessarily  a  real  flesh-and- 
blo^  person — with  the  words  in  hand¬ 
written  script  beneath,  “I’ll  be  in  town 
soon.  Letty  Lee”.  Then  comes  the 
denouement.  Letty  Lee  turns  out  to  be 
a  sort  of  super-clerk  in  the  employ  of 
your  newspaper.  She,  personally,  will 


take  care  of  all  advertisements  phoned 
in  to  the  paper.  “Phone  Letty  Lee” 
becomes  your  slogan. 

If  a  newspaper  hopes  to  make  gains 
in  the  volume  of  its  voluntary  classified 
advertising  business,  one  of  the  gfeatest 
mistakes  it  can  make,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  divorcement  of  the  front  counter 
force,  or  the  branch  office  force,  or  both, 
from  the  balance  of  the  classified  de¬ 
partment.  Yet  it  is  amazing  to  really 
count  the  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  their  counter  clerks  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  some  executive  other  than  the 
classified  advertising  manager. 

In  many  newspapers  of  moderate  size 
one  department  head  functions  in  several 
positions.  In  particular  I  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  practice  of  installing  one  man 
as  credit  manager,  collection  manager, 
purchasing  agent,  building  manager  and 
office  manager.  In  actuality  this  plan 
seems  to  work  out  satisfactorily,  since 
all  the  duties  fit  well  together,  being 
all  of  the  same  general  order. 

But  the  trouble  is,  usually,  that  in 
addition  to  all  these  duties,  this  same 
office  -  credit  -  collection  -  purchasing  - 
and  -  building  -  manager  has  saddled  upon 
him  the  supervision  of  the  counter  crew. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  all 
wrong.  Because  not  until  the  business 
manager  and  his  classified  executive 
realize  that  the  counter  department  is  a 
genuine  sales  division,  as  much  as  the 
telephone  and  field  staffs  are  sales  divi¬ 
sions,  can  they  expect  selling  activity 
from  the  counter  crew. 

If  the  counter  people  are  to  l)e  re¬ 
garded  as  salespeople  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  then  they  should  be  headed 
by  a  sales  manager — the  classified  man¬ 
ager,  in  other  words.  So  long  as  they 
operate  under  an  office  manager  whose 
duties  are  such  that  he  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  credits,  collections  and  revenue 
than  in  the  production  of  more  business, 
they  will  remain  clerks.  But  make  them 
realize  that  they  are  members  of  the 
sales  staff  and  you  change  their  entire 
psychology. 

If  bonuses,  commissions  and  prizes 
.serve  to  stimulate  activity  in  the  other 
sales  branches,  why  shouldn’t  they  be 
productive  when  applied  to  the  counter 
people  ? 

Offer  a  bonus  on  weekly  and  monthly 
orders  from  the  counter  or  your  branch 
offices ;  go  even  further  and  pay  a  small 
commission  on  linage.  Then  watch  your 
counter  crew  step  out. 

In  the  event  you  can  maintain  a  branch 
office  of  your  own  in  the  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  district,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that 
the  clerk  or  clerks  in  charge  have  enough 
work  to  keep  them  occupied.-  When 
they  aren’t  waiting  on  customers,  give 
them  ad-counting,  statistical  work  or 
mail-ad  solicitation  work  to  do.  One 
way  to  get  them  interested  in  mailing 
out  solicitation  forms  with  clippings 
from  competitive  papers  is  to  credit 
them  with  all  linage  returned  from  their 
efforts. 

In  the  event  you  can’t  maintain  a 
branch  office,  the  cost  of  renting  desk- 
space  in  the  front  of  some  downtown 
cigar  store  or  drug  store  will  not  be  so 
very  great ;  in  fact,  I  have  secured  such 
space  merely  for  the  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  the  store  would  derive  from 
my  promotional  advertising.  Keeping  a 
girl  on  duty  at  such  a  desk  has  several 
advantages.  She  serves  voluntary  cus¬ 
tomers,  can  do  extra  work  when  not 
otherwise  occupied,  and  she  may  also 
act  as  a  clearing-station  for  your  down¬ 
town  salesmen.  Your  men  can  also  be 
reached  through  such  a  branch,  messages 
being  left  for  them  there  pending  their 
stopping  in. 

It  is  wi.se  to  remember  that  it’s  easier 
to  do  a  cash  business  and  eliminate  book¬ 
keeping  and  collections,  credit  and  ac¬ 
counting  systems,  by  use  of  a  discount 


on  cash  orders,  than  it  is  to  conduct 
your  classified  business  on  a  straight 
charge,  one-rate  basis.  Make  the  rate 
differential  between  cash  and  charge  ad¬ 
vertising  wide  enough,  and  you’ve  a  peg 
on  which  to  hang  your  promotional  ar¬ 
gument  to  convince  the  advertiser  that 
he  should  bring  his  advertisement  and 
his  money  to  your  office  or  to  one  of 
your  branches. 

To  recapitulate  briefly — let  your  vol¬ 
untary  departments  carry  their  share  of 
the  burden  of  making  linage  gains. 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 
INDEX  TO  TURNOVER 


University  of  Pennsylvania  Survey 
Points  Out  Benefits  to  Industry 
Accruing  from  Study  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertisements 


Help-wanted  columns  of  the  daily 
newsjwpers  torm  the  most  sensitive  inaex 
to  clianges  in  the  demand  for  workers  in 
representative  industries,  according  to  a 
research  study  just  published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press  at  Phil- 
adeipnia.  .-Unalysis  of  these  Classified 
advertisements,  it  is  suggested,  will  be 
useful  to  executives  in  planning  the 
future  needs  of  an  industry,  and  also  to 
Iiersons  interested  in  training  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  youthful  workers. 

The  study  is  based  on  an  analysis  of 
the  help-wanted  advertising  in  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  irom 
1923  to  1929,  and  in  addition  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  of  six  cities — Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  and  Milwaukee. 

“X'o  industry  and  no  training  program 
can  afford  to  proceed  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  numbers  in  the  major  occu¬ 
pations,  and  the  evidence  of  probable  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
different  grades  of  work,”  it  is  pointed 
out. 

“Though  this  study  has  not  made  full 
use  of  the  data  in  indicating  the  relation 
of  the  demand  to  the  numbers  already 
employed  in  given  occupations,  it  is  this 
aspect  of  the  data  which  prompted  the 
experimental  analysis,  and  it  is  this  aspect 
which  warrants  further  study.  The  posi¬ 
tions  offered  through  advertising  afford 
a  means  of  judging  the  trend  of  demand 
between  occupations  and  industries.  This 
furnishes  at  least  a  starting  point  for 
training  programs.  It  is  necessary  to 
supplement  it  by  knowledge  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  positions  in  the  occupation.  These 
phenomena,  studied  over  a  long  period, 
give  an  indication  of  the  permanent 
changes  dominating  the  intricate  criss¬ 
crossing  in  occupational  demand. 

Referring  to  the  value  of  such  figures 
to  an  industrial  plant,  the  writer  says; 
“Especially  in  j^riods  of  rapid  change, 
any  general  indicator  which  will  antici¬ 
pate  the  experience  of  an  individual  plant 
has  a  considerable  value.  The  executive 
of  an  individual  concern  knows,  by  the 
increased  difficulty  of  replacing  his  em¬ 
ployes,  that  the  market  is  mobile,  but 
he  knows  it  ordinarily  in  only  one  of 
two  ways — either  by  increased  turnover 
among  his  own  employes,  or  by  the 


The  T  rend 


is  to  the 
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Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboorn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinc^ 


failure  of  applicants  to  accept  the  jobs 
offered.  The  turnover  test  is  available 
only  after  valued  employes  have  been 
lost ;  the  hiring  test  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  the  concern  is  itself  in¬ 
creasing  its  payroll.  Without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  its  own  personnel,  a  plant  may 
be  losing  its  employes,  through  resigna¬ 
tions,  because  of  the  activity  at  other 
plants. 

“The  advertising  data  should  l)e  an  aid 
to  executives  in  planning  the  future  neeils 
of  the  industry ;  they  indicate  more 
clearly  than  other  personnel  data  the 
time  when  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain 
new  employes,  when  starting  rates  should 
be  adjusted  and  special  attention  given  to 
both  placement  and  training.” 


CLASSIFIED  AGENTS  TO  MEET 

A  meeting  of  New  York  City  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  agents  will  be  held  at  the 
plant  of  the  .Vra’  York  Times,  X'ov.  2.s 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Times  classified 
advertising  denartment.  .About  200  agents 
have  lieen  invited  and  thev  will  be  taken 
for  a  tour  of  the  daily’s  plant  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon  in  the 
Times  cluh  room.  J.  .A.  Finneran,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Times 
will  address  the  agents.  William  G.  Irv¬ 
ing,  head  of  the  agency  division  of  the 
Times  classified  department, is  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 


STAFF  CELEBRATES  WEDDING 

S.  H.  Anderson,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee  and  Miss  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  of  the  Bee,  were 
married,  X'ov.  7.  in  the  Bee  Building  by 
Rev.  Charles  Abbott,  of  the  Bee  circula¬ 
tion  department.  The  ceremony  was 
read  in  the  daily’s  radio  studio.  R.  W. 
Mdlard,  advertising  manager,  was  best 
man,  and  Miss  Madeline  Berdot,  of  the 
Bee,  was  maid  of  honor.  Miss  Minnie 
Marshall,  music  editor,  and  C.  .Aaron 
King,  singer  for  the  Bee’s  station,  KMJ, 
supplied  the  musical  and  vocal  ceremony. 
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NOW! 

Mother  Knows 
Her  Groceries  Better 


More  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  known  national  newspaper  appro¬ 
priations  was  used  to  purchase  space  during  1928  to  better  acquaint 
housewives  with  their  groceries.  The  total  known  sum  expended  by 
103  grocery  product  advertisers  was  $27,845,000  as  against $24,370,000 
'  invested  by  77  manufacturers  during  1927. 

The  figures  sound  big  and  they  are  big — but  they  only  amount  in  1928 
to  about  one  dollar  per  family.  Based  on  27  million  families  who  aver¬ 
age  $660.00  per  family  per  year  for  food  purchases  at  retail  the  known 
newspaper  advertising  appropriations  for  food  and  other  grocery  pro¬ 
ducts  is  much  smaller  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  housewives' 
food  expenditures. 

But  large  or  small  as  the  advertising  appropriations  figure  is,  depending 
on  the  point  of  view,  newspaper  publishers  will  welcome  the  infor¬ 
mation,  checked  against  our  circulation  records  that  95.6%  of  every 
grocery  product  advertising  dollar  is  expended  by  subscribers  to  Editor 
Publisher, 

Newspaper  Publishers  should  advertise  their  markets  in  Editor 
Publisher  in  order  to  get  their  share  of  the  business — and  to  encour¬ 
age  food  advertisers  to  invest  more  money  in  the  surest  market — the 
newspapers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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LORD  TELLS  A.N.P.A.  EDITORS’  WHIMS 
LET  PRESS  AGENT  WIN 

Demand  for  Ever-Changing  News  Forces  Use  of  Canned 
Matter  in  Early  Pages,  Hearst  Executive  Declares 
at  Asheville  Convention 

Asheville,  X.  C.,  Xov.  12 — Xews-  “The  American  newspaper  is  becoming 

paper  editors  who  allow  press  agents  a  noble  old  carry-all  on  which  all  and 
to  grab  space  in  their  news  columns  lack  sundry  consider  a  free  ride  one  of  the 
both  nerve  and  pride,  Merrill  M.  Lord  of  perquisites  of  citizenship.  We  carried 

the  Hearst  organization  declared  today  in  baseball  and  now  see  what  it  costs  us. 

addressing  the  opening  session  of  the  We  gave  the  new  toy — radio — a  friendly 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .\sso-  lift,  and  every  day  or  so  it  takes  a  bite 

elation  Fall  Convention.  He  asserted  out  of  the  calf  of  our  leg.  Golf  is  be- 

that  the  .American  newspaper  is  becoming  coming  a  space-eater  from  which  no  soft- 
a  noble  old  carry-all  on  which  all  and  ening  revenue  can  be  obtained, 
sundrv  consider  a  free  ride  one  of  the  “The  automobile  men  committed  the 
perquisites  of  citizenship.  pi-rfect  crime  a  generation  ago.  The 

“I  have  spent  nearly  a  quarter  century  newspaper  victim  has  been  coming  back 
in  the  newspajier  business  under  the  de-  to  be  re-murdered  weekly  ever  since, 
lusion  that  it  was  one  of  the  highest  Anything  as  hardy  and  lucrative  as  that 
callings  under  heaven.  I  find  that  it  is  is  t<x)  good  to  remain  exclusive,  so  now 
so  far  as  financial  reward  from  the  in-  the  hunting  season  is  carefully  appor- 
terests  served  is  concerned,  just  a  ‘feeder’  tioned  among  the  promoters  of  ‘National 
for  the  magazines,”  Mr.  Lord  said.  “This  Hair-frizzing  Week,’  ‘Send-Your-Col- 
gcntlemen,  is  a  thoroughly  serious  sit-  lars-to-the- Laundry  Week,’  ‘National 
nation,  liecause  this  is  only  .secondarily  How  Wow  Week,’  ‘National  Insect-kill¬ 
something  that  is  being  done  to  us.  It  ing  Week'  (tell  me  are  press  agents  in¬ 
is  primarily  something  we  are  doing  to  eluded  and  if  not  why  not),  ‘Color-Up- 
ourselves.  the-Kitchen-Week,’  and  a  lot  of  others 

“We  can  edit  our  own  papers  if  we  I  am  too  weak  to  recount,  each  of  which 
are  bright  enough  and  have  nerve  steps  up  and  gets  away  with  his  own  par- 
enough.  We  don’t  need  to  be  the  obedi-  ticular  brand  of  murder. 


“How  can  such  things  persist  and  per¬ 
sist  for  years?  Probably  because  editors 
are  such  hard-headed  persons  you  can’t 
knock  anything  into  their  heads,  and  you 
can’t  knock  anything  out.  I  can  say  this 
with  good  grace  because  I  have  been  an 
editor,  and  I  do  say  it  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  because  I  no  longer  am  one. 

“Seriously,  however,  the  editors  I  have 
known,  and  if  I  have  not  known  the  best, 
I  have  certainly  worked  with  a  group 
of  the  highest  paid  in  the  world,  have  a 
craft  psychology  which  is  quite  beyond 
any  analysis  I  can  apply. 

“It  is  this — any  recent  news  happening 
which  came  into  the  office  more  than  an 
hour  before  a  particular  edition  time 
would  be  a  reflection  upon  his  editorial 
technique  if  permitted  to  appear. 

“But  there  are  pages  which  must  go 
early,  pages  which  must  be  ‘frozen’  all 
day.  What  to  do?  .Simple. 

“Dress  them  with  undated  material — 
stuff  that  no  reader  or  competing  editor 
can  identify  as  even  slightly  shop  worn 
news,  and  our  editorial  technique  is  com¬ 
pletely  protected.  Proudly  he  can  say 
in  the  ear  or  at  the  masthead,  ‘No  news 
in  the  platter  but  late  news.’ 

“.And  it’s  true.  What  a  break  for  the 
press  agent !  But  why  go  on  ? 

“I  repeat  that  this  evil  is  not  primarily 
something  that  is  being  done  to  us.  We 
can  stop  it  if  we  are  not  deaf  to  all  our 
own  interests,  ethical  as  well  as  financial.” 


ently  wagging  tail  to  the  magazines’ 
opulent  kite.  It  isn’t  entirely  a  matter 
of  money,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  pride. 
A  man  looked  up  to  in  his  own  commun- 


REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


ity  as  a  newspaper  man  hates  to  be 
played  for  a  sucker. 

“It  must  have  been  a  magazine  man 
with  tongue  in  cheek  who  told  the  story 
of  the  lady  in  .Alaska,  looking  over  a 
fox-farm.  After  admiring  a  l)eautiful 
silver  specimen,  she  asked  the  guide 
‘just  how  many  times  can  the  fox  be 
skinned  for  his  fur?’  And  the  guide 
gravely  replied  ‘Three  times,  madam. 
.Anymore  than  that  would  spoil  his 
temper.’ 

“1  must  be  a  hardy  old  fox,  because 
my  fur  was  stripped  off  more  than  three 
times  before  I  l)ecame  hard  for  the  press 
agents  to  catch,  and  started  to  trap  the 
trapper  in  return. 

“(3ur  news  columns  reaching  virtually 
the  whole  reading  public  of  this  vast  na¬ 
tion  every  day  are  financially  a  richer 
prize  than  C.'aesar  or  Alexander  as¬ 
sembled  their  legions  to  acquire.  The 
ancient  emperors  expected  to  fight  for 
what  they  got,  to  pay  dearly  in  blood 
and  treasure  for  every  vantage  won. 

“But  these  commercial  buccaneers — 
what  .is  their  battle-cry?  What  does  the 
Lord  High  Chief  Space-Robber  say  to 
his  assistant?  ‘Put  a  release  date  on  it, 
George ;  they’ll  think  its  news  then.’ 

“.A  few  weeks  ago  we  publishers  had 
an  opportunity  to  congratulate  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  on  a  $230,0(X)  windfall  in 
connection  with  ‘Light’s  Golden  Jubilee.’ 
I  say  ‘windfall,’  because  the  work  was 
done  by  newspapers. 

“In  New  York  this  campaign  was  well 
launched  about  three  months  ago  with  a 
very  nice  luncheon  at  the  Bankers’  Oub. 
The  atmosphere  was  wonderful.  I  was 
there.  We  were  surrounded  by  the  pres¬ 
idents  of  (reneral  Electric,  Westinghouse, 
Consolidated  Gas  and  some  of  their 
most  agreeable  ‘yes’  men. 

“They  suavely  felt  each  man  out  for 
his  specialty.  We  had  scarcely  gotten 
past  the  oysters  when  I  had  a  cordial 
invitation  to  look  over  a  golf  course  laid 
out  on  a  private  estate.  Probably  my 
fellow-sufferers’  pet  weaknesses  were 
similarly  exploited. 

“Then  in  honeyed  accents  without  ob¬ 
truding  any  gross  commercial  touches, 
they  told  us  of  the  well-conceived  plan 
for  their  glorious  tribute  to  Edison.  You 
couldn’t  have  left  that  delightful  gather¬ 
ing  in  any  but  a  friendly  frame  of  mind 
toward  the  leaders  of  so  magnificent  an 
industry. 

“But  you  can  be  expected  to  recover 
from  any  dose  of  hop  in  a  reasonable 
lapse  of  time  and  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  American  contributed  to  the 
electrical  scrapbook  were  nothing  calcu¬ 
lated  to  get  their  super  press-agent  a 
further  increase  in  salary. 


SINCE  the  Annual  convention,  routine 
industrial  relations  problems  have 
been  supplemented  with  a  demand  from 
the  1.  T.  U.  for  the  5-day  week.  The 
subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
command  the  most  serious  thought  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  ranks  of  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  unions. 

'To  date  the  union  allegations  concern¬ 
ing  necessity  for  the  5-day  week  have 
consisted  of  generalities  unsupported  with 
proof  and  not  in  harmony  with  previous 
statements  or  current  union  statistics. 

The  union  alleges  that  unemployment 
is  the  .fundamental  justification  for  the 
5-day  week.  In  the  “Reports  of  Offi¬ 
cers”  to  the  1928  convention,  on  page 
seven,  the  following  appears: 

“♦  *  *  unable  to  say  just 

what  effect  suspensions  and  mergers 
have  had  in  the  way  of  limiting 
opportunity  for  employment.  How¬ 
ever,  data  is  available  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  business  as  a  whole 
has  not  suffered  materially.” 

In  the  I.  T.  U.  “Bulletin”  for  Sept¬ 
ember,  1928  (p.  317),  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  the  1.  T.  U.  statistician  appears: 
“As  a  further  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  this  question  as  it  af¬ 
fects  composing  room  workers,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  survey 
made  of  International  Typographical 
Union  membership  in  1924  showed 
a  total  of  28,728  members  em¬ 
ployed  upon  newspapers.  The  most 
recent  survey  completed  during 
the  fall  of  1927  shows  a  total 
of  31,814  members  employed  upon 
newspapers.  This  is  an  increase 
of  3,0^  members  in  that  section 
•  of  the  printing  business  in  the  three 
year  period.” 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  almost 
all  other  industries  there  was  a  decrease 
in  numbers  employed  during  the  period 
designated. 

With  an  admitted  lack  of  authentic 
data  upon  the  union’s  alleged  funda¬ 
mental  justification  for  the  5-day  week, 
it  would  seem  that  before  serious  con¬ 
sideration  can  be  given  the  subject,  a 
joint  fact  finding  commission  should 
determine : 

1. — If  there  is  excessive  involuntary 
unemployment  among  mechanical 
department  workmen  of  the  news¬ 
paper  ptiblishing  industry  at;  a 
whole. 

2. — If  excessive  involuntary  unemploy¬ 
ment  exists,  how  great  a  number 
of  working  membership  of  the 
unions  is  affected  and  how  many 
are  concentrated  in  high  scale 
metropolitan  centers  and  refusing 


oportunities  to  accept  employment 
in  smaller  places? 

3. — If  excessive  involuntary  unemploy¬ 
ment  exists  among  members  of  the 
1.  T.  U.,  what  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  are  newspaper  printers  and 
what  number  are  commercial  print¬ 
ers  whose  opportunities  of  employ¬ 
ment  are,  conceivably,  curtailed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  of  commercial 
shops  which  went  non-union  as  a 
result  of  the  44-hour  week  strike 
by  the  I.  T.  U.? 

According  to  I.  T.  U.  official  statistics, 
the  average  individual  earnings  for  the 
total  1.  T.  U.  membership  of  76,015  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1929,  were 
S2.327.00. 

This  membership  included  “members 
in  arrears”  and  “more  than  3,0(X)  mem- 
l)ers  upon  the  old  age  pension  roll  and 
residents  at  the  Union  Printers’  Home 
who  have  no  earnings”  (pp.  32  and  109, 
Officers’  Reports,  1929).  The  member- 
.ship  distribution  was  as  follows : 


Typographical  Unions .  72,197 

German- American  Unions .  556 

Mailers .  3,192 

Newspaper  writers .  65 

Holding  Traveling  Cards .  932 

Total .  76,942 


Obviously  the  generous  average  earn¬ 
ings  and  the  exceptionally  small  percent¬ 
age  of  traveling  cards  do  not  harmonize 
with  general  statements  of  excessive  in¬ 
voluntary  unemployment. 

The  1.  T.  U.  has  long  had  a  law  under 
which  a  journeyman  may  lay  off  at  his 
option  without  consent  of  the  foreman, 
provided  a  competent  substitute  is  avail¬ 
able.  Under  I.  T.  U.  law  no  journey¬ 
man  can  be  compelled  to  work  a  greater 
number  of  days  in  the  maximum  six-day 
week  than  he,  individually,  wishes  to 
work.  There  is  available  to  the  union 
member  any  variation  of  work-week  he 
may  elect. 

'There  is  steady  growth  in  the  number 
of  contracts  which  provide  Joint  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  jurisdiction  over  discharge 
cases  in  offices  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  members. 

In  the  list  of  cities  which  follows,  the 
contracts  provide  that  a  joint  tribunal 
shall  pass  upon  the  question  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  when  the  discharge  of  a  union 
member  is  contested  by  the  union. 
Those  cities  in  italics  have  been  added  to 
the  list  since  the  Annual  Convention: 

Number 

Members 

Name  of  City  Local  T.  U. 

Albany,  N.  Y .  632 

iithens,  Ohio  . le 

Attleboro,  Mast.  (Under  Pawtucket 

Union.) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y .  118 


Name  of  City 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

Bisbee,  Arizona  . 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Brockton,  Mass . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada  . . 

Camden,  N.  } . 

Charlotte,  A’.  C . 

Chicago,  III . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Columbia,  S.  C . 

Danbury,  Conn . 

Danville,  III . 

Denver,  Colo . 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Elgin.  Ill . 

Elizabeth,  N.  J . 

El  Paso,  Texas  . 

Erie,  Pa.  . 

Everett  Wash . 

Fort  li'ayn^  Ind . 

Galveston,  Texas  . 

Gloversville ,  N.  1' . 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

Hutchinson,  Kans . 

Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

Jackson,  Mich . 

Jamestown,  N.  V . 


Number 
Members 
Local  T,  U. 
248 


Jersey  City,  N.  J .  234 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  708 

Lexington,  Ky .  64 

Lincoln,  Neb . I39 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  139 

Los  .Angeles,  Cal .  997 

Louisville,  Ky .  300 

Lynn,  Mass .  123 

Afanchester,  N.  II .  74 

Marietta.  Ohio  .  21 

Mason  City,  Iowa .  36 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  546 

Minneaimlis,  Minn .  556 

Montgomery,  Ala .  55 

Newburgh,  N.  Y .  72 

New  Castle,  Pa .  36 

New  London,  Conn .  24 

New  York,  N.  Y .  10,395 

Norfolk,  Va .  152 

Norwich,  N.  Y .  22 

Omaha,  Neb .  288 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada .  292 

Ottumwa,  Iowa  .  26 

Pawtucket,  K.  1 .  55 

Phoenix,  .Ariz .  117 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  752 

Pittsfield,  Mass .  37 

Pittston,  Pa .  15 

Port  Huron,  Mich .  S4 

Portland,  Oregon  .  46S 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  .  51 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y .  49 

Reno,  Nevada  .  40 

St.  Joseph,  M" .  113 

St.  Tyouis,  M  .  1,416 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah .  90 

San  Bernardino,  Cal .  62 

Savannah,  Ga .  65 

Schenectady,  N.  Y .  130 

Scranton,  Pa .  244 

San  .Antonio,  Texas .  192 

Shreveport,  La .  93 

'South  Bend,  Ind .  153 


*  International  Arbitration  Board. 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Steubenville,  Ohio  . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Superior,  Wis . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

Topeka,  Kans . 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada . 

Waterbury,  Conn . 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada . 


201 

57 

347 

44 

107 


127 


e68 


151 


I.O85 

9> 


381 


Total  .  36,312 

memliers,  out  of  a  total  Printer  membership  of 
72,197  in  the  I.  T.  U. 

in  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  and  Seattle,  the  contracts  provide 
the  rules  of  the  Denver  Decision  shall 
govern  in  discharge  cases.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  membership  of  these  unions  is  1,983. 

In  64  smaller  cities  with  an  aggregate 
typographical  union  membership  of  6,516 
the  rules  of  the  Denver  Decision  apply 
because  of  the  laws  of  1926  or  1927  being 
those  recognized  in  the  contracts. 

The  total  of  cities  not  recognizing  the 
I.  T.  U.  reinstatement  law  represents  an 
aggregate  Typographical  Union  member¬ 
ship  of  44,811  or  62%  of  the  total  printer 
membership  of  the  I.  'T.  U. 

Your  Committee  invites  attention  to 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  resolution  of  1927,  re¬ 
fusing  to  recognize  the  obnoxious  rein¬ 
statement  law  of  the  I.  T.  U.,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  that  members  negotiating  new 
contracts  specify  Joint  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  continued  re¬ 
lations  with  the  union. 

Since  March  31,  1929,  thirty-four  old 
contracts  have  been  reported  as  renewed 
without  any  increase  in  scale  or  change 
in  conditions.  They  are  divided  among 
the  printing  trade  as  follows: 


"rypographical  12 

Pressman  11 

Stereotypers  9 

Photo-Engravers  2 


Total  34 

{Contimted  on  page  54) 
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One  of  the  Greatest  Underlying  Causes 
of  THE  SOUTH’S  Wealth  and  Prosperity 

is  TOBACCO 

I 

The  South  has  almost  a  monopoly 
on  this  staple  article  of  vast  world 
consumption.  This  section  pro¬ 
duces  two-thirds  of  all  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United. States, 
and  two-fifths  of  that  grown  in 
all  countries  reporting  tobacco 
statistics. 

Besides  being  a  world-center  for 
tobacco,  the  world’s  largest  cotton 
crop  is  grown  in  the  South.  This 
region  also  has  captured  sectional 
supremacy  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and  is  steadily 
advancing  in  the  production  of  iron,  steel,  and  lumber. 

The  South  contributes  its  full  share  to  the  country’s  prosperity,  in  its 
enormous  output  of  these  and  other  world  necessities.  Consequently, 
many  parts  of  it  so  busily  occupied  in  marketing  these  crops  and 
manufactures  are  receiving  much  prosperity  in  return. 

The  newspapers  given  below  are  deciding  factors  in  presenting 
nationally  advertised  products  where  such  merchandise  will  main¬ 
tain  increasing  sales  to  the  Southern  consumer  market. 


ALABAMA 

•Mobile  News-Item  . 

'Mobile  Register  . 

'Mobile  Register  . 

. (E) 

. (M) 

. (S) 

FLORIDA 

"Daytona  Beach  News-Journal . 

"Orlando  Sentinel  . 

"Pensacola  News  and  Journal . 

"Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42,717 . 

"Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  8,685..., 

. (ES) 

_ (MAS) 

....(EAM) 

. (S) 

. (S) 

GEORGIA 

**Auguita  Chronicle . 

**Augusta  Chronicle  . . 

**AuKUita  Herald  . 

**Augutta  Herald  . . 

*  Macon  Telegraph  . 

*Macon  Telegraph  . 


.(M) 

.(S) 

.(E) 

.(S) 

(M) 

.(S) 


Circu¬ 

lation 


14,8031 
24,479  J 
37,826 


4,237 

6,854 

16,151 

49,743 

8,871 


2,500 

10.000 

Linas 

Lines 

.13 

.13 

.13 

.13 

06 

.055 

.06 

.06 

09 

.09 

,11(,14S)  .11(.14S) 
,07C09S)  .07C09S) 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

*Coluinbia  State  . (M) 

'Columbia  State  . (S) 

'Greenrille  Newt  A  Piedmont . (MAE) 

'Greenrille  News  . (8) 

"Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MAE) 

"Spartanburg  Herald  . (S) 


TENNESSEE 

'Nashville  Banner  . (E) 

'Nashville  Banner  . (S) 


16,210 

.06 

.06 

16,890 

.06 

.06 

15,910 

.05 

.05 

16,403 

.05 

.05 

29,528 

.10 

.10 

30.359 

.10 

.10 

VIRGINIA 


"Newport  News  Times-Herald . 

"Newport  News  Daily  Press . 

"Roanoke  Times  A  World  News,... 

"Roanoke  Times  . 

'Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  LMder, 


.(S) 

.(E) 


Circu¬ 

2.500 

10.000 

lation 

Lines 

Linss 

24,987 

.08 

.08 

26,339 

.08 

.08 

40.487 

.12 

.12 

28,251 

.09 

.09 

16,439 

.07 

.07 

13,950 

.08 

.08 

69,257  .13  .13 

72.011  .13  .13 


8,698 ) 
9.346  { 

.05 

.03 

34,447 

.11 

.11 

22,508 

.08 

.08 

7,493 

.045 

.045 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ttOreensboro  Daily  News . (M)  36,752  .11 

ttGreensboro  Daily  News . (S)  38,037  .11 


*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statemenit.  April  1.  1929. 
"A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
ttOovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 


(^Continued  from  page  52) 


New  contracts  reported  since  March 
31,  1929,  which  provided  no  increase  in 
scale  numbered  fourteen,  divided  as  fol¬ 


lows  : 

Typographical  9 

Pressmen  2 

Stereotypers  2 

Mailers  1 

Total  14 


Union  printers  employed  on  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  walked  out  September  26, 
19^,  and  were  promptly  replaced  with 
non-union  printers,  furnished  by  the  Open 
Shop  Department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


SPECIAL  STANDING  COMMITTEE 
OFFICE 

In  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year 
the  activity  of  the  Indianapolis  office 
consisted,  among  other  things  of : 

Letters  dispatched  2,549 

Telegrams  dispatched  211 

Original  surveys  with  dup¬ 
licate  copies  to  every 
member  of  the  A.N.P.A.  202 
Assistance  was  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  6  arbitration 
briefs. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman. 


i 


I 

I 


REPORT  OF  THE  OPEN  SHOP  DEPARTMENT 


Labor  has  been  in  full  supply  for  the 
past  six  months  and  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  in  promptly  supplying  re¬ 
quests.  That  a-^Iom  that  “good  men  are 
in  demand  at  all  times”  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  when  first  promulgated. 

A  very  interesting  visit  was  made  by 
the  manager  of  the  open  shop  department 
recently  to  the  printing  trades  school,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  manager  ‘of  the 
school  stated  that  requests  for  gradu¬ 
ates  were  greater  than  the  school  could 
supply,  and  that  the  school  had  a  long 
waiting  list.  The  printers  of  the  south 


are  loyal  supporters  of  the  school  and 
the  newspapers  carry  free  advertising 
in  relation  to  its  work. 

The  open  shop  department  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  usual  amount  of  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  also  with  labor.  Each  six 
months  period  shows  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  desire  for  information  from  the 
department,  as  to  the  supply  of  non¬ 
union  help,  how  much  notice  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  help  in  cases  of  emergen¬ 
cies,  etc. 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Manager. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  DEPARTMENT 


As  part  of  its  effort  to  relieve  the 
condition  of  the  farmer.  Congress  in 
January,  1925,  passed  a  joint  resolution 
known  as  the  Hoch- Smith  resolution, 
by  which  it  declared  it  “to  be  the  true 
policy  in  rate  making  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
adjusting  freight  rates,  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  at  any  given  time  prevail 
in  our  several  industries  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  insofar  as  it  is  legally  possible 
to  do  so,  to  the  end  that  commodities 
may  freely  move.”  The  resolution  di¬ 
rected  the  Commission  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  rate  structure 
to  determine  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  existing  rates  and  c^rges  might 
be  unjust,  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
and  might  impose  burdens  on  different 
parts  of  the  country  or  on  other  traffic, 
and  further  directed  the  Commission  to 
correct  any  defects  disclosed  by  its  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  resolution  concluded 
that  “in  view  of  the  existing  depression 
in  agriculture,  the  Commission  is  hereby 
directed  to  effect  with  the  least  practic¬ 
able  delay  such  lawful  changes  in  the 
rate  structure  of  the  country  as  will 
promote  the  freedom  of  movement  by 
common  carriers  of  the  products  of 
agriculture  affected  by  that  depression, 
including  live  stock,  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  level  of  rates  compatible  with  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  service.” 

Pursuant  to  the  Hoch-Smith  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  ex¬ 
haustive  investigations  into  the  freight 
rates  on  products  of  agriculture  and 
other  articles.  Since  the  relief  of  agri¬ 
culture  evidently  constituted  the  domj- 
nating  motive  of  the  resolution,  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  first  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  investigations  is  to  de¬ 
termine  wliat  reductions  and  readjust¬ 
ments  in  the  rates  on  products  of 
agriculture  can  be  made.  At  the  same 
time  the  Commission  is  governed  by 
Section  IS  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  which  requires  it  to  establish 
a  basis  of  rates  such  that  the  carriers 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  earn  a  fair 
return  upon  their  property  invested  in 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  And  with  many  of  the  railroads 
not  now  earning  more  than  a  fair  return, 
the  Commission  is  confrmited  with  the 
fact  that  if  it  reduces  the  rates  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Section  IS  (a)  may 
require  that  the  losses  in  revenue  to  the 
railroads  from  such  reductions  will  have 
to  be  made  up  by  increases  in  the  rates 
on  other  freight.  As  a  result,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  imderstood  that  the  second  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  investigations  is  to  determine 
what  freight  rates  on  other  freight  should 
be  increased  to  make  good  the  reductions 
accorded  to  farm  pr^ucts. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  into  the  freieht 
rates  on  newsprint  paper  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country. 

The  investigation  was  instituted  in 
July,  1928.  So  far,  hearings  have  been 
held  at  various  times  which  have  con¬ 
sumed  more  than  five  weeks  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  When  the  hearings  are  con¬ 
cluded  briefs  will  be  filed,  findings  will 
be  made  and  there  will  be  argument  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission.  The  Association 
has  been  represented  in  the  hearings  by 
Parker  McCollester  of  the  law  firm  of 
Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  of  New  York,  as 
counsel,  and  by  W.  J.  Mathey,  manager 
of  the  traffic  department. 

Originally  the  investigation  was  con¬ 
fined  to  freight  rates  on  newsprint  paper 
to  points  on  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  a  supplemental  investigation, 
caused  by  reasons  which  will  presently 
be  explained,  has  brought  in  issue  the 
freight  rates  to  many  points  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  freight  rates  on  newsprint  paper 
from  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Canadian  mills  to  the  principal  eastern 
markets  such  as  New  York  and  the 
other  large  eastern  cities  are  on  a  very 
high  level  when  judged  by  practically  all 
of  the  usual  standards  of  testing  freight 
rates,  and  are  on  a  substantially  higher 
basis  than  the  freight  rates  from  the 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Canadian 
mills  to  points  in  the  Middle  West.  This 
high  level  of  the  eastern  rates  led  the 
eastern  shippers  and  receivers  to  file 
complaints  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  these  rates,  which 
complaints  have  been  consolidated  for 
hearing  with  the  Commission’s  general 
investigation  of  newsprint  rates.  _ 

The  rates  from  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  mills  to  the  Middle  West  are 
on  a  basis  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  so-called 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co.  case, 
66  I.  C.  C.  571,  and  for  this  reason, 
prior  to  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution  in¬ 
vestigations,  it  had  been  generally  as- 
sum^  that  their  continuance  could  be 
relied  upon.  However,  the  Commission’s 
necessity  of  finding  rates  on  various 
commodities  which  can  be  advanced  to 
offset  the  reductions  in  the  rates  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products  presents  the  danger 
that  the  Commission  may  see  fit  to 
change  its  conclusions  with  respect  to 
some  of  these  Middle  Western  rates.  The 


One  publisher  and  three  busihess  managers  at  play,  left  to  right — C.  A. 
Rowley,  publisher  Ashtabula  (O.)  Star-Beacon;  H.  Ponting,  Detroit  News; 
John  S.  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Fleming  Newbold,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star. 


railroads  are  using  every  effort  to  bring 
this  about. 

With  this  in  view,  and  also  apparently 
as  a  defensive  measure,  the  railroads  in 
the  investigation  have  proposed  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
establishment  of  rates  which  are  very 
much  higher  than  the  rates  now  in  effect 
even  in  the  East.  These  proposals  were 
made  at  first  by  the  American  carriers 
but  have  been  followed  by  proposals  for 
increased  rates  by  the  Canadian  railroads. 
The  railroads’  proposals  have  involved 
such  drastic  increases  in  the  rates  in 
the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  originally  covered  by  the  investi¬ 
gation  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  propose  increased  rates  to  points  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  order  not  to 
violate  the  long-and-short  haul  clause  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  great  increases  which  have 
been  proposed  in  the  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  from  United  States  and  Canadian 
mills  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  other 
Missouri  River  cities  and  to  cities  in 
the  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri.  These  increases  were  pro¬ 
tested  by  the  Association  and  by  the 
paper  mills.  Acting  on  these  protests, 
the  Commission  has  suspended  the  tariffs 
and  instituted  the  supplemental  investi¬ 
gation  above  referred  to  in  regard  to 
them.  Hearings  upon  these  western 
rates  will  be  held  at  Omaha  on  De¬ 
cember  2nd. 

The  situation  is  one  which  cannot  be 
taken  too  seriously  by  the  newspaper 
publishers.  Whatever  may  be  their  con¬ 
tracts  at  the  present  time,  it  is  plain 
that  if  substantial  increases  in  freight 


rates  should  be  made,  the  burden  of  these 
increases  will  ultimately  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  publishers.  The  pressure  which 
is  upon  the  Commission  to  accord  some 
relief  to  agriculture,  the  requirement  of 
the  statute  that  the  railroads’  revenues 
be  maintained,  and  the  railroads’  de¬ 
mands  for  _  an  upward  revision  in  rates 
on  newsprint  paper  present  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  unless  there  is  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  and,  perhaps  even  with  such  oppo¬ 
sition,  some  of  the  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  in  the  Middle  West  which  are  now 
on  a  lower  basis  than  generally  obtains 
may  be  increased.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  vigorous  protest  against  the 
increases  and  the  attack  upon  the  present 
very  high  rates  in  the  ^st,  which  the 
Association  is  prosecuting,  it  is  hoped 
that  any  increases  to  the  extent  of  those 
which  the  carriers  propose  either  in  the 
Elast  or  W’est  may  be  avoided,  that  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  eastern  rates  may  be  secured, 
and  that  the  Commission  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  losses  in  railroad  revenues 
on  agricultural  products  should  not  be 
made  good  out  of  the  freight  rates  on 
newsprint  paper.  The  attainment  of 
these  results,  however,  will  require  the 
continued  efforts  of  this  Association  and 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  newspaper 
publishers. 

It  is  our  view  that  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  weapons  at  the  command  of  the 
publishers  is  to  avail  themselves  wher¬ 
ever  possible  of  water  transportation. 
Some  of  our  members  are  now  using  this 
mode  of  transportation  and  their  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  that  the  paper  comes 
through  in  as  good  or  better  condition 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


AN  ACHIEVEMENT 
FLEXITYPE  DRY  FLONG 

Considering  our  long  experience  in  the  dry  mat 
held,  it  is  not  unusual  that  ’we  have  successfully 
perfected  a  mat  that  has  achieved  recognition  as 
evidenced  by  its  use  in  hundreds  of  prominent 
dailies. 

This  remailcable  mat  is  available  at 

IBROOKS  PAPER  CO. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT 


{Continued  from  page  54) 


than  if  shipped  by  rail.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  railroads  will  very  quickly 
become  aware  of  the  diminution  of  their 
carryings  of  newsprint  and  realize  that 
their  own  selfish  interests  will  be  better 
served  by  making  rates  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  their  volume  of  business  rather 
than  by  attempting  to  establish  out¬ 
rageously  exorbitant  rates  such  as  they 
are  proposing  in  this  proceeding. 

Members  are  again  urged  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  possibilities  of  water  transpor¬ 
tation  as  applied  to  their  traffic.  Your 
Traffic  Department  will  gladly  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  you  in  this  matter. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  urged  the 
members  to  avail  themselves  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Department  in  quoting  rates, 
checking  paid  freight  bills,  etc.  Our 
records  indicate  that  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  140  members 
have  at  various  times  submitted  freight 
bills  for  checking,  but  not  more  than  25 
are  regularly  sending  us  their  bills. 

We  have  been  successful  in  detecting 
many  overcharges  and  have  recovered 
the  excess  payments  from  the  carriers. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  shipments  of 
equipment  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 
Our  investigation  of  some  of  these  bills 
has  developed  that  the  overcharges  were 
caused  by  the  shippers’  ignorance  of  the 
proper  classification  of  the  property  with 
resultant  misdescription  and  higher 
rates.  As  an  illustration,  we  recently 
had  occasion  to  check  bills  on  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  conveyors  for  one  of 
our  Texas  members.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  shippers  had  tendered  the 
freight  to  the  railroad  described  simply 
as  “Conveyors.”  The  rates  on  “Portable 
Conveyors”  are  considerably  higher  than 
on  “Stationary  Conveyors”  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  definite  description  the  car¬ 
riers  applied  the  higher  rate.  It  seems 
that  this  particular  manufacturer  has 
used  the  same  description  on  all  of  his 
previous  shipments  to  various  news¬ 
papers.  We  have,  therefore,  advised  him 
of  the  proper  description  to  use  on  fu¬ 
ture  shipments  and  in  addition  have  asked 
him  for  a  list  of  previous  shipments  to 
our  members  so  that  we  may  investigate 
whether  or  not  overcharges  exist  and  file 
necessary  claims  against  the  carriers. 

Again,  we  have  found  many  cases 
where  manufacturers,  owing  to  their  un¬ 
familiarity  with  routes  and  rates,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  customer  ordinarily  pays  the 
freight,  are  making  shipments  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  causes  needless  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  our  members  in  the  way  of 
freight  charges. 

It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  mem¬ 
bers  when  placing  orders  for  new  equip¬ 
ment  or  supplies,  consult  with  us  as  to 
the  rates,  routing,  etc.  In  the  particular 
case  cited  above,  while  we  shall  be  able 
to  recover  over  $100  from  the  carriers, 
had  we  been  consulted  in  advance,  a  fur¬ 
ther  saving  of  over  $200  could  have  been 
made  in  the  freight  charges  on  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

W.  J.  Mathey,  Manager. 


ASHEVILLE  TIMES  CELEBRATES 


David  Lawrence  Speaker  at  Paper’s 
Third  Annual  Banquet 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Nov.  12. — With 
David  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the  United 
States  Daily,  as  chief  speaker,  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Times  last  nieht  gave  its  third  an¬ 
nual  banquet  to  its  friends  at  the  Battery 
Park  Hotel.  More  than  300  business 
leaders,  public  officials,  and  editors  from 
western  North  Carolina  attended.  Don 
S.  Elias,  publisher  of  the  Times,  was 
toastmaster  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  D.  Hidcn  Ramsey,  general 
manager  of  the  paper.  The  toastmaster 
introduced  the  following  publisher 
guests:  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh  News 
S’  Observer;  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Greensboro 
News;  W.  Carey  Dowd,  Charlotte 
News;  J.  G.  Stalilman,  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner;  Stephen  Bolles,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette;  John  A.  Park,  Raleigh  Times; 
Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  Morganton  News- 
Herald;  E.  E.  Brown,  Sylvia  Rnralite; 


Lyles  Parris,  Franklin  Press;  W.  E. 
Band,  IVaynesville-Mountaineer;  J.  T. 
Fain,  Hendersoniille  Times-News;  H.  L. 
Story,  Marshdjl  News-Record;  J.  F. 
Barrett,  Brevard  News;  S.  T.  Wood, 
Polk  County  News,  and  E.  B.  Gilbert, 
Sprusepine  News. 


DAILY  INCORPORATES 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  has 
been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
“New  Bedford  Times,  Inc.”  A  stock 
issue  of  50,000  shares  is  authorized  at 
$20  a  share,  of  which  35,000  shares  have 
already  been  issued.  These  shares  are 
all  held  by  owners  of  the  Times. 


BIGGEST  A.N.P.A.  PARTY 


Lee  Syndicate,  15  Strong,  on  Special 
Car  from  Chicago 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  Nov.  13. — The  Lee 
Syndicate  Newspapers  chartered  a  spe¬ 
cial  car  from  Chicago  to  Asheville  to 
bring  the  largest  delegation  representing 
a  single  paper  or  group  of  papers  to  the 
A.N.P.A.  fall  convention  here  this  week. 

Heading  the  group  of  fifteen  was  E. 
P.  Adler,  publisher  of  the  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Times  and  president  of  the  Lee 
Syndicate.  In  the  party  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Throop, 
Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat;  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  I.  U.  Sears,  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hustem, 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Globe-Gazette;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Sparks,  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Rabedeaux,  Musca¬ 
tine  (Iowa)  Journal;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loren  D.  Upton,  Kewanee  (Ill.)  Star- 
Journal. 


YEAR  BOOKS  WANTED 

Editor  &  Publisher  requires  a  num¬ 
ber  of  1929  Year  Books  and  will  pay  $1 
apiece  for  copies  in  good  condition 
mailed  to  our  office. 


NEWS 

OCTOBER 

CIRCULATION 

City  and  Suburban,  152,862 
Country  -  -  -  -  22,254 

Average  Daily  1  7  1  *1 

NetPaid,  1/0^110 


Daily  Increase  Over  1928 

18,875 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Western  New  York*s  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Repreeentativea 

Kelly-Smith  Company 


Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit 
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REPORT  OF  THE  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 


'T'HAT  this  department  during  the  seven 

months  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Spring  Convention  has  been  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  rendering  service  to  the  mem- 
bersliip  is  evidenced  by  a  few  statistics. 
As  comi»red  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1928,  the  numl)er  of  letters 
written  has  increased  53% ;  the  number 
of  bulletins  issued  has  increased  55% ; 
and  the  number  of  bulletin  pages  has  in¬ 
creased  44%.  The  attendance  at  the 
Mechanical  Conference  of  1929  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  at  Qeveland  in  1928 
increased  54% ;  and  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  as  issued  in  the  mechanical 
bulletins  increased  31%  in  spite  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  condense  the  report  as  much  as 
possible  and  hold  the  number  of  printed 
pages  at  a  minimum. 

The  number  of  inquiries  on  specific 
subjects  received  and  answered  shows  an 
increase  of  21%.  Even  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  as  indicating  the  growing  tendency 
of  members  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Department  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  such  inquiries  received  during  the 
last  seven  months  is  practically  one- 
third  of  those  received  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  29  months,  or  from  the  date  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  department. 

Verbal  and  written  evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  show  that  this  service  is  both 
useful  and  valuable  and  is  supplying  a 
real  need. 

The  joint  committee  appointed  by  the 
A.X.PA.  and  A.A.A.A.  to  study  and  im¬ 
prove  the  Quality  of  advertising  printing 
material  is  continuing  its  work.  Al¬ 
though  the  committee  has  been  not  quite 
so  active  during  the  summer  months, 
there  has  been  no  abatement  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  interest  or  enthusiasm. 

Since  the  publication  of  its  first  re¬ 
port,  ‘‘electros  vs.  mats,”  in  April,  the 
committee  has  been  collecting  material 
for  and  studying  the  problems  involved 
in  the  prenaration  of  a  set  of  specifica¬ 
tions  covering  satisfactory  advertising 
material  for  newspaper  use,  narticularly 
photo-engravjngs  and  electrotypes.  This 
is  a  task  of  such  complexity  and  im¬ 
portance  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  com¬ 
peted  for  several  months. 

In  the  meantime  the  committee  is 
vorking  upon  a  report  covering  news- 
laper  halftones,  both  etchings  and  elec- 
rotypes,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
his  will  be  issued  at  a  reasonably  early 
•  late.  The  studies  and  experimental 
printings  which  have  been  made  thus  far 
on  this  subject  lead  the  committee  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  issue  a 
report  on  newspaper  halftones  which  will 
be  useful  alike  to  members  of  both  as¬ 
sociations  as  well  as  to  the  advertisers. 

The  annual  mechanical  conference 
continues  to  grow,  not  only  in  attend¬ 
ance,  but  also  in  usefulness  and  import¬ 
ance.  Not  only  did  the  numlier  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  registered  this  year  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  50%,  as  already 
stated,  but  the,  number  of  newspapers 
represented  increased  from  77  to  107. 
This  indicates  bevond  doubt  that  the  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  activities  is  being  shared  by  a 
larger  npmber  of  members.  Some  of  the 
delegates  came  to  Buffalo  from  distant 
points  such  as  Vancouver.  Los  Angeles, 
Colorado  Springs,  Denver.  Savannah. 
Dallas,  Tacfcsonville,  and  Winnipeg. 

Two  interesting  inspection  trips  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  paper  mill  and  to  the 
plant  of  the  Toronto  Star  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion  without  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  least  with  the  program  or 
with  attendance  at  the  business  sessions. 
Both  your  committee  and  your  manager 
have  been,  since  the  inception  of  this  me¬ 
chanical  conference,  averse  to  the  mixing 
of  any  excursions  or  other  entertainment 
features  with  the  business  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Experience  at  Buffalo  has  demon¬ 
strated,  however,  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  entertainment  may  lie  judi¬ 
ciously  added  to  the  program,  witliout 
interfering  with  the  business  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
beneficial  results. 

.Mthough  the  location  for  this  year’s 
conference  has  not  yet  been  definitelv  se¬ 
lected,  it  has  been  decided  to  go  West, 
probably  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi 


river  and  possibly  to  St.  Louis.  This 
plan  will  make  it  a  reasonably  C(Mi- 
venient  meeting  place  for  representatives 
of  the  central,  southern  and  southwest¬ 
ern  newspapers,  without  unduly  len^hen- 
ing  the  trip  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
come  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
states. 

The  report  of  the  third  conference  was 
issued  in  seven  mechanical  bulletins  cov¬ 
ering  144  pages.  A  list  of  the  principal 
topics  follows: 

The  Publisher  and  His  Mechanical 
Departments 

The  Teletypesetter 

Care  and  Maintenance  of  Composing 
Machines 

Report  on  Newsprint  Studies  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office 

Suggestions  Concerning  the  Printing 
of  Advertising 

The  Need  for  Precision 

Report  on  Type  Metal  Investigation 

Press  Blankets 

The  Dry  Mat. 

At  the  last  Mechanical  Conference  the 
New  York  Sun,  through  F.  A.  Walker, 
Chairman,  Executive  Board,  offered  a 
prize  of  $2,.S00  “to  the  inventor  of  the 
l)est  non-patented  device  or  process  for 
the  improvement  of  the  manufacture  of 
newspapers,  either  in  the  saving  of  time 
or  money,  or  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
any  form.” 

Mr.  Walker  has  left  the  determination 
of  the  winner  to  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  further  specifying  that  all  devices 
and  processes  shall  be  submitted  at  least 
30  days  prior  to  the  next  mechanical  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  naming  of  the  win¬ 
ner  and  the  payment  of  the  award,  if  the 
committee  shall  find  a  device  or  process 
worthy,  shall  be  a  part  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings.  A  more  extended  no¬ 
tice  of  this  offer  w’as  published  in  me¬ 
chanical  bulletin  No.  26. 

Work  on  the  investigation  of  paper 
and  ink  is  being  continued  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  A  report  of 
the  work  done  on  paper  was  presented 
by  E.  O.  Reed.  Technical  Director,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  to  the  mechani¬ 
cal  conference  at  Buffalo  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  Mechanical  Bulletin  No.  30. 

To  start  the  work  on  ink.  15  samples 
of  ink  made  by  at  least  a  dozen  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  secured  from  15 
new’spaper  offices.  Analysis  of  these  inks 
will  be  made  under  the  .supervision  of  the 
ink  chemist  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  but  the  actual  work  wdll  be  done 
by  a  chemist  in  the  employ  of  the 
.\.N.P.A.,  who  assumed  his  duties  at 
Washington,  Sept.  1. 

Although  the  complete  analysis  of  all 
these  samples  has  not  yet  been  finished, 
the  work  has  progressed  to  the  extent 
that  in  every  case  the  pigment  has  been 
separated  from  the  oil,  the  percentage  of 
water  determined,  and  also  the  amount 
of  toner  or  dye,  if  any.  Since  there  are 
no  standard  methods  of  procedure,  for 
work  of  this  character,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  in  order  to  develop  the 
proper  methods  of  analyses.  The  work 
is  progressing  as  rapidlv  as  possible,  and 
what  has  been  done  will  be  followed  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  pigments 
and  vehicles. 

.\nswering  inquiries  from  individual 
members  on  specific  subjects  continues 
to  occupy  a  large  part  of  your  man¬ 
ager’s  time  and  will  doubtless  always  be 
an  important  phase  of  the  department’s 
service.  In  many  instances  the  answer 
to  such  inquiries  is  a  decidedly  simple 
matter,  particularly  if  the  same  question 
has  appeared  before  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  on  file  on  the  subject.  Also,  as 
the  work  develops,  more  contacts  are 
made,  new  sources  of  information  are 
discovered,  and  the  material  on  file  is 
better  organized  and  indexed.  To  offset 
this,  however,  is  the  fact  already  pointed 
out  that  the  number  of  such  inquiries  is 
steadily  increasing. 

The  field  of  newspaper  printing  is  so 
vast  and  so  complex  and  has  so  many 
ramifications  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  this  department  will  ever  be  able  to 
answer  instantly  every  question  and 


problem  which  may  be  presented,  but  at 
the  risk  of  calling  attention  to  the 
obvious,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  the  more  the  members  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  service,  the  better  will  the 
department  be  able  to  serve  them. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  previous  re¬ 
port  to  the  convention,  to  the  printing 
industries  division,  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  This  group  has 
arranged  a  conference  of  the  technical 
men  of  the  printing  industries  to  be  held 
in  Pittsburgh  this  month  which  will  be 
attended  by  representatives  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  other  foreign 
countries. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  need  for  scientific  re¬ 
search  into  printing  problems,  and  to 
formulate  a  plan  by  which  a  research 
program  applying  to  printing  can  be 
financed  and  put  into  effect. 

.\lthough  your  manager  has  little 
time  for  activities  other  than  those  in¬ 
volved  in  his  regular  duties,  he  has 
maintained  his  connection  with  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustries  Division,  and  will  attend  this 
meeting  at  Pittsburgh.  This  is  a  move¬ 
ment  with  which  newspaper  publishers 
should  keep  in  touch  because  out  of  it 
may  come  something  of  value  to  them. 

\V.  E.  Wines,  Manager. 

DEALERS  WARNED  ON 
MISLEADING  COPY 

Jewelry  Merchants  Haled  to  District 

Attorney’s  Office  for  Advertising 
as  Private  Individuals  — 

Told  to  Cease 

The  new  law  recently  passed  in  New 
York  State  prohibiting  dealers  in  com¬ 
mercial  goods  from  advertising  such 
goods  for  sale  in  the  guise  of  private 
individuals  received  its  first  test  in  action 
started  recently  by  the  New  York  Times 
against  activities  of  Allian  Bressler  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Rappaport,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  warnings  to  both  to  cease  adver¬ 
tising  jewelry  for  sale  as  though  it 
were  a  private  transaction.  Both  per¬ 
sons  were  shown  to  be  dealers  in  jewelry 
and  had  used  several  aliases  in  their 
classified  adverti.sements  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

Both  Bressler  and  Mrs.  Rappaport 
promised  the  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County  that  they  would  hereafter 
represent  themselves  as  dealers  and  both 
are  now  advertising  in  the  Times  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  summonses  to  the  district  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  came  as  a  climax  to  a  long 
series  of  investigations  by  the  Times  and 
the  New  York  Better  Business  Bureau 
after  the  newspaper’s  suspicions  had 
been  aroused  by  the  advertisements  of 
Bressler  and  Mrs.  Rappaport.  Both  ad¬ 
vertisers  used  numerous  subterfuges  to 
get  their  advertising  reinstated  in  the 
Times_  each  time  it  was  barred.  When 
investigations  by  the  Times  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  advertisers  were  actually 
dealers  in  jewelry  operating  as  private 
individuals,  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
was  asked  to  answer  the  advertisements. 
This  led  to  the  district  attorney’s  sum¬ 
mons. 

Should  either  Bressler  or  Mrs.  Rappa-' 
port  resume  advertising  as  private  indi¬ 
viduals  they  will  he  liable  to  prosecution 
under  the  new  state  law.  according  to 
J.  A.  Finneran.  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Times. 

.^mong  the  aliases  used  bv  Mrs.  Rap¬ 
paport  were;  Mrs.  Gabriel.  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
nard  and  Mrs.  Ella  Kennedy.  Bressler 
used  the  names  A.  MTiite,  Ben  Davis, 
Triangle  Press  and  Brown  Printing 
Company  to  camouflage  his  activities. 

NAMED  ASSISTANT  M.  E. 

.Mien  W.  Elliott,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  ^femf'his  Press  and  more 
recently  with  the  Hearst  Newspapers, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  \femkhis  Press-Scimitar,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  the  Scrinps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Inc.  Mr.  Elliott 
returned  to  Memphis  after  several  years 
with  the  -Vc7t»  York  lYorld  and  the 
Hearst  organization. 


CHRISTMAS  FEATURES 

COVER  PAGES 

In  4-Color  or  Black  and  White  Mat* 
“AWAITING  ADOPTION” 

Santa  Claus  at  Desk  Perusine  List  of 
Children  Who  Have  Asked  for  Dolls. 
(See  Miniature  above) 
“SILENT  NIGHT” 

Old  Time  Xmas  Carolers  at  Top. 
Modem  Carolers  at  Bottom.  Words 
and  Music  of  "Silent  Night”  Repro¬ 
duced.  (See  Miniature  Below) 
“MORE  REINDEER  FOR  SANTA 
CLAUS” 

Built  With  Short  Feature  Story  on 
Propagation  of  Reindeer.  Santa  Claus 
and  Reindeer  in  Sky. 

XMAS  CARTOONS 
By  Norman  Lynd 
Full  Page  in  Colors 
Full  Page,  Half  Page  or  Tabloid 
Page  in  Black  and  White 
“XMAS  ORDERS” 

“THE  JOYOUS  SEASON” 

XMAS  STORIES 

Each  in  Page  Mat  (Ilia*.) 
“THE  GIFT  OF  GIFTS” 

By  Helen  St.  Bernard 
“THERE  IS  A  SANTA  CLAUS” 
By  Kem  Shaw 

XMAS  FEATURE 
PAGES 

“ANOTHER  TERM  IN  WHITE 
HOUSE  FOR  SANTA  CLAUS” 
Boover  Grandchildren  Lure  Kriss 
Kringle  to  Executive  Mansion  for  First 
Visit  Since  Wilson  Administration. 
“MY  IDEAL  XMAS  CELEBRATION” 
As  Told  by  Hollywood  Stars. 
“WHENCE  CAME  THE  COMMUN¬ 
ITY  XMAS  TREE” 

Cleveland  Started  It  and  It  is  Already 
an  Institution  in  15,000  Cities. 
“TWICE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 
WITH  GREETING  CARDS” 

One  Season's  “Merry  Christmas”  and 
Other  Good  Will  Messages,  Would 
Make  Two  Belts  Girdling  the  Globe. 
The  Wtman  Who  Originated  Them. 
“OUT  GOES  FLAPPER  BABY 
FACE” 

Gorgeously  Gowned  Mannikin  of  Milady 
of  Fashion  Most  Prominent  in  Bumper 
Crop  of  Twenty  Million  Dolls  Turned 
Out  for  Xmas  1929. 

“MORE  FUN  IN  GIVING  THAN 
GETTING” 

August  Hecksher,  King  of  Wealth, 
who  Started  in  America  as  an  Immi¬ 
grant  With  $500  Tells  Why  He  has 
Already  Given  Aw^  $30,000,000  and 
Expects  to  Play  Santa  Claus  Until 
He  Dies. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


PI  BUC  dMib  LEDOKR 


tribune 

AU  THE 
NEWS 


HOMES  AND  HOME  EQUIPMENT  WILL 
FEATURE  NEW  EXHIBIT  IN  NEW  YORK 


Tribune 

Oa}(land.  Calif. 


Metropolitan  Newspaper  Executives  Pledge  Co-operation- 
Newspaper  Linage  Seen  in  Largely 
Undeveloped  Field 


Newspaper  publishers  and  adver- 
tisinc  men  who  have  wondered  if  al! 


tising  men  who  have  wondered  if  all  the  co-operation  oi 
the  mines  of  linage  have  been  worked  papers, 
will  find  food  for  thought  in  a  recent  Although  this  wi 
discussion  at  a  gathering  of  leading  New  in  the  developmen 
York  City  newspaper  advertising  exec-  movement  is  impc 
utives  at  the  Williams  Club.  Among  the  the  linage  possibil 
guests  were  Col.  John  S.  Hammond,  vice-  from  this  co-operal 
president  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  storv. 

Corporation:  Eric  J.  Sundin,  president  of  w  ’  c,,nHin  Pvnl 
Sundin  Enterprises,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  "  ^  ^ 

exposition  activities  at  the  Garden  and  .  .. 

H.  G.  Cleveland  of  the  Cleveland  &  Shaw  'l^rtment 
Advertising  Agency.  Naturally,  sports  ,"nlal  S 

advertising,  or  the  lack  of  it,  was  under  ,  ^adio  exix 

the  fire  of  the  newspaper  men,  and  agency  t-  i,  ^ 

relations  were  discussed  frankly,  but  f'O'’  these  reasor 

comment  centered  around  the  opportunity  arranged  in  : 

for  newspaper  co-operation  with  the  first  comparisons  and  il 
of  the  several  projects  that  will  receive  better  .aevelopment 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Sundin  and  his  asso-  tising  in  a  long  ne 
dates  during  1930.  This  will  be  the  indicate  the  t 

National  Better  Home  and  Apartment  as  national  adverti 
Exposition,  scheduled  for  the  third  week  fields,  the  nurnber 
of  next  March.  Pf,P«r  advertising  ; 

Several  of  the  newspapers  represented  all  the  newspapers 
at  the  gathering  were  considering  the  cities  of  the  Unite< 
sponsorship  of  this  affair  as  their  own.  The  first  table  i 
Nevertheless,  better  judgment  prompted  motive  advertising 

Number  of  Number  Using 

National  Advertisers  Newspapers 

49  Passenger  automobiles .  49  . 

42  Trucks  and  tractors .  25  . 

46  Tires  and  tubes .  .56  . 

399  Accessory  .  45  . 

82  Misc.  (mostly  gas  and  oil) .  63  . 

618  Total  .  218  Total .  161,105,098 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  how  out  the  year  in  both  daily  and  Sunday 
thoroughly  the  newspapers  have  devel-  editions. 

oped  .automotive  linage,  due  in  no  small  Another  striking  example  of  rapidly 
measure  to  the  part  played  b'-  the  Na-  expanding  linage  in  a  younger  industry 
tional  Automobile  Shows  in  encouraging  that  also  adopted  the  national  exposition 
manufacturers  to  use  this  space  through-  idea,  can  be  found  in  the  following ; 

Number  of  Number  Using  1928  Linage  in 

National  Advertisers  Newspapers  Newspapers 

257  Manufacturers  of  radio  apparatus  (includ¬ 
ing  40  set  manufacturers) .  102  .  25,001,999 

Compared  to  these  figures  of  two  rela-  In  drawing  conclusions,  the  reader 
tively  young  industries,  the  following  sta-  -should  make  note  of  the  number  of  firms 
tistics  of  the  building  and  home  furnish-  listed  as  national  _  advertisers  and  com- 
^  jj  iO*  pare  the  figures  with  the  number  of  these 

mg  trades  do  not  reflect  as  much  credit  newspaper  space  last  year. 

upon  the  advertising  departments  of  the  jg  evident  thats  the  newspapers 

newspapers  as  the  records  of  the  auto-  have  a  large  and  fertile  field  to  cultivate 
mobile  and  radio  solicitors.  in  the  following  industries: 


1928  Linage  in 
Newspapers 
114.885,872 
4,366,944 
10,469.235 
3,678,916 
27,704,131 


yOUR  EDITIONS  get  to  1 
^  the  corners  first  when  you 
send  them  out  by  Package  Truck. 

No  car  or  motortruck  can  keep 
pace  with  motorcycle  equips 
ment  through  traffic.  Shorter, 
narrower,  faster,  your  Package 
Trucks  will  breeze  through 
and  deliver  their  bundles  at  the 
stands  long  before  heavy  vehicles 
can  get  through.  They  cost  bare" 
ly  Vs  as  much  to  operate,  and 
I  have  far  more  advertising  value. 

I  Let  your  local  Harley^Davidson 

I  Dealer  demonstrate.  There  will 

II  be  no  obligation.  Phone  today, 


HARLEY'DaVIDSON 

I  Capacity  \  PcuckcuqenTHjxJi 


iMail  the  Coupon 

-for  literature  illustrating  our  Jslewspaper  Special, 
and  other  bodies,  on  our  wonderful  1930  chassis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 
IVpi.  E.  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Interested  in  the  Package  Truck  for  the  newspaper  business. 
Send  literature. 


Address. 


6 


i 
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SHQPmKmTHIREf 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

A  WEEK  ago  in  New  York  the  head  of  rectors  had  had  time  to  make  prepara- 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  banking  tions  to  meet  a  run  if  one  were  started, 
institutions  committed  suicide  in  the  se-  and  the  depositors  had  read  in  the  news 
elusion  of  his  home  by  pistol  shot.  He  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  a  full 
was  of  middle  age,  attractive  perscHiality,  account  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  as 
self-made,  public  spirited,  a  widower  de-  outlined  in  an  official  audit.  There  was 
voted  to  his  sons  and  daughters,  all  away  no  run.  On  the  contrary,  depositors  on 
in  schools.  He  was  believed  to  be  very  Monday  continued  their  business  as  usual. 


wealthy.  So  far  as  is  known,  he  left  no  .  *  *  * 

note  or  hint  of  the  tragic  reason.  ^HESE  circumstances  offer  an  im- 

A  group  of  prominent  New  York  men,  portant  study  of  a  moot  question  in 
including  former  Governor  Smith,  were  journalism.  Was  the  medical  examiner 


summoned  to  the  residence  by  the  rela-  justified  in  his  violation  of  established 
tives  of  the  banker.  All  were  officers  of  rules?  Should  the  press  complain  of  his 
the  bank.  They  were  overcome  by  per-  delayed  announcement?  The  result,  of 
sonal  grief  as  the  suicide  was  greatly  course,  was  in  his  favor.  But  one  can 
beloved  by  his  associates.  They  im-  imagine  how  it  might  have  gone  against 
mediately  asked  the  chief  medical  ex-  him.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  had 
aminer  of  New  York  to  come  to  the  been  dealing  with  men  of  less  responsi- 
house.  He  quickly  established  the  cause  bility  and  of  weaker  character,  and  that 
of  death  and  then  heard  the  pleas  of  by  yielding  to  their  entreaties  he  had 
those  present  to  suppress  or  withhold  the  fallen  into  a  conspiracy  to  delay  a  public 
news.  First,  for  understandable  human  announcement  to  give  the  conspirators 
motives,  the  friends  desired  to  save  the  time  in  which  to  cover  criminality  or 
deceased  and  his  family  from  the  dis-  time  in  which  to  arrange  matters  at  the 
grace  of  publication  as  a  suicide.  The  bank  so  that  insiders  would  be  protected 
medical  examiner  shook  his  head.  Sec-  while  innocent  and  unwarned  depositors 
ond,  the  Wall  Street  crash  had  caused  would  suffer  loss.  No  matter  how  much 
intense  public  nervousness  and  if  the  the  medical  examiner  might,  in  such  cir- 
suicide  was  announced  in  the  Saturday  cumstances,  claim  that  it  had  been  his 
morning  newspapers  it  might  by  many  sober  opinion  that  more  good  than  harm 
depositors  be  assumed  that  the  tragic  act  might  come  from  his  action  he  would  be 
was  related  to  the  condition  of  the  bank,  strictly  held  to  the  letter  of  the  publicity 
and  a  dangerous  run  be  precipitated,  rule  of  his  office.  He  would  be  consid- 
Third,  the  true  condition  of  the  bank  ered  a  party  to  a  crime.  In  the  true  in¬ 
might  be  ascertained  through  an  audit  stance  of  last  Friday,  however,  he  was 
of  the  accounts,  but  this  would  require  dealing  with  men  with  whom  he  was  well 
time.  If  the  medical  examiner  would  acquainted,  one  a  former  candidate  for 
withhold  the  news  until  noon  on  Satur-  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  Naturally, 
day,  when  the  bank  would  close  for  the  he  accepted  their  word,  but  even  in  so 
day,  the  accounts  might  be  examined  over  doing  he  took  a  risk.  He  must  have 
Sunday.  If  anything  was  found  wrong,  realized  that  these  men  would  be  heavily 
the  directors  of  the  bank  would  have  time  influenced  by  their  affection  for  the  sui- 
to  correct  the  situation  and  prevent  a  cide  and  their  great  desire  to  protect  his 
run  which  might  start  a  ruinous  panic  family  name.  However  great  their 
which  would  reach  far,  like  the  Knicker-  faith,  they  actually  did  not  know  that  the 
bocker  bank  failure  20  years  ago.  The  bank  was  solvent.  But  the  medical  ex¬ 
medical  examiner  said:  “To  do  this  I  aminer  was  on  the  right  side,  as  matters 
must  violate  all  of  the  rules  of  my  de-  fortunately  turned  out,  and  I  have  heard 
partment.  The  truth  concerning  such  no  word  of  criticism  of  him.  Had  the 
matters  as  this  must  lie  made  public,  to  suicide  been  a  bank  looter,  escaping  the 
avoid  very  grave  and  obvious  conse-  con.sequences  of  crimes  against  deposit- 
quences.  I  feel  torn,  however,  between  ors  by  turning  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and 
my  sense  of  duty  and  common  sense.  The  if  the  audit  on  Monday  had  shown  a 
latter  dictates  that  I  should  withhold  this  riddled  shell  rather  than  a  sound  bank, 
news  until  noon  on  Saturday.  I  cannot  see  nothing  could  have  saved  the  reputation 
that  such  an  action  would  harm  anyone,  of  the  doctor,  not  to  mention  those  who 
I  can  see  that  by  doing  this  thing,  al-  had  advised  him. 
though  against  rules,  I  may  prevent  a  run  *  _  *  * 

on  the  bank  and  possible  ruin  of  many  T  KNOW  of  nothing  in  newspaper  work 
people.  I  shall  yield  to  your  desires.’’  -*■  which  contains  more  heartburn  and 
*  *  *  grief  than  news  .situations  concerning  the 

Accordingly,  on  Saturday  just  solvency  of  banking  institutions.  Couple 
before  noon,  the  medical  examiner  with  such  a  case  the  suicide  of  a  man  be- 
went  personally  to  police  headquarters  loved  in  his  circle,  and  at  a  time  when 
and  announced  the  suicide,  as  of  18  hours  the  whole  country  is  fearing  bank  fail- 
previously,  not  failing  to  tell  the  report-  ures,  and  you  have  a  situation  calculated 
ers  the  facts  concerning  the  temporary  to  call  out  the  deepest  sympathies  and 
suppression.  The  news  of  the  banker’s  concerns  of  newspaper  men.  Sensing  the 
rash  act  was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  perils  of  last  Friday’s  tragic  development 
year  in  New  York.  It  might  be  said  every  newspaper  editor  in  New  York  ap- 
that  the  whole  banking  structure  of  the  peared  to  take  extraordinary  care  to 
city,  doubtless  of  many  other  cities,  avoid  any  statement  which  might  un¬ 
trembled  during  the  hours  of  Saturday  reasonably  alarm  depositors.  They  pub- 
and  Sunday  when  bank  auditors  were  at  lished  the  news  that  came  out  of  the  sit- 
work  on  the  books  of  the  vast  institution  nation  frankly  and  fully,  but  belatedly, 
whose  president  had  killed  himself,  pre-  One  of  the  pet  sayings  of  the  late  Wil- 
sumably  while  insane,  in  the  midst  of  Ham  B.  Colver,  with  whom  I  was  asso- 
the  worst  financial  depression  the  city  elated  for  many  years,  was,  “All  rules 
has  known  in  years.  If  the  bank  were  in  journalism  are  made  to  be  broken 
found  insolvent  it  might  be  the  trigger  ”vhen  and  if  the  public  interest  is  at 
that  would  set  off  dozens  of  financial  ex-  stake.”  This  is  true.  Newspaper  work 
plosions.  Such  is  the  delicacy  of  our  is  daily  experience  with  life,  and  rules 
credit  system.  But  Monday,  in  time  that  governed  yesterday’s  conduct  may  be 
for  the  morning  papers,  an  audit  had  been  wholly  inappropriate  for  today’s  situation, 
made.  It  showed  that  nothing  was  A  purely  conventional  type  of  man  can 
wrong  with  the  accounts.  The  bank,  in-  make  a  conspicuous  fool  of  himself  in 
deed,  was  in  flourishing  condition,  better  newspaper  work.  He  can  “follow  rules 
off  by  far  than  many  another  financial  out  of  the  window”  and  go  smash  on  the 
institution.  The  suicide  had  nothing  to  pavement  below.  The  wise  man  adapts 
do  with  the  bank’s  condition.  So,  when  rules  to  the  current  situation.  This 
the  institutiem  opened  its  doors  on  Mon-  means  no  let-down  in  respect  to  estab- 
day  morning  the  news  of  the  suicide  had  lished  ethics.  Suicides  are  to  be  pub- 
been  discounted  by  the  public,  the  di-  lished  and  bank  depositors  deserve  warn¬ 


ing  on  even  terms.  It  is  not  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  editors  to  cover  up  or  attempt 
to  mend  for  others.  Yet,  conscientious 
editorial  men  are  increasingly  aware  of 
their  responsibility  to  prevent  such  un¬ 
reasonable  disasters  as  those  which  come 
through  wild  panics  of  half-informed 
and  scared  people,  and  they  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  do  these  things,  not  because 
of  pressure  from  the  outside,  but  from 
professional  conscience.  There  was  a 
day  in  this  country  when  newspaper  men 
felt  differently  on  this  subject.  Many 
were  entirely  reckless  of  the  consequences 
of  their  publications.  Indeed,  they  were 
also  more  selfish,  caring  little  where  the 
chips  might  fall  so  long  as  their  own 
firewood  was  chopped.  It  is  a  matter  of 
pride,  in  my  notion,  that  without  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  ethical  code  the  average  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  this  day  works  with  fair 
consideration  of  the  public  effect  of  the 
printed  word.  The  New  York  case  that 
I  have  outlined  here  is  an  unusually  clear- 
cut  example  of  good  judgment. 

IDENTIFIES  GANGSTER 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Reporter  Aided 
in  Apprehending  Fugitive 

To  John  Rogers,  a  reporter  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  goes  consid¬ 
erable  credit  for  the  identification  of 
Conny  Ritter,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
former  famous  Birger  gangsters  of 
Southern  Illinois  to  be  captured.  A 
man,  suspected  of  being  Ritter,  was  ar¬ 
rest^  near  New  Orleans.  The  man 
denied  he  was  Ritter. 

Rogers,  who  personally  knew  all 
members  of  the  Birger  gang,  was 
rushed  to  the  scene.  He  took  one  look 
at  the  man  and  said,  “Hello,  Connie. 
Quit  your  fooling.”  That  ended  the 
denial  of  the  identity. 

Rogers  accompanied  Ritter  back  to 
Illinois  and  obtained  a  story  on  where 
Ritter  had  spent  the  past  two  years 
while  authorities  were  seeking  him. 

MOONEY  MEMORIAL  ACTIVE 

Signing  of  the  contract  to  function  as 
trustee  in  perpetuity  of  the  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney  Memorial  Fund  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  George  McCormick,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Memphis  Newspaper  Men’s 
Club.  The  sum  of  $8,500  will  be  placed 
at  interest  by  the  trustee.  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  &  Trust  Co.,  at  once,  to  yield  a 
sufficient  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
boy  or  girl  at  a  university  or  college  in 
Tennessee.  The  scholarship  fund  was 
raised  in  honor  of  the  late  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal.  The  rest  of  the  fund  of 
$9,000  raised  by  public  subscription  will 
be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  scholarship  during  the  first 
year. 

VAN  DUYN  NAMED 

A.  H.  Van  Duym,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Nezvark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  has  recently  been  made  chairman 
of  the  American  Association  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 


USES  COPY  IN  DAILIES 
TO  CAPTURE  BANDITS 

Advertising  Copy  Placed  by  Milwaukee 

Bank  Offers  Reward  for  Apprehen¬ 
sion  of  Gangsters  Who  Escaped 
With  $300,000  Loot 

Newspaper  advertising  was  invoked 
Nov.  11  in  a  unique  manner  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  branch  of  the  United  States  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Guaranty  company  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  apprehend  the  bandits  who  last 
week  looted  the  Jefferson  (Wis.)  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Merchants  bank  of  $300,000  of 
which  $250,000  was  in  negotiable  securi¬ 
ties. 

In  half  page  advertisements  placed  in 
each  of  the  Milwaukee  dailies  and  in 
smaller  copy  prepared  for  publication  in 
newspapers  of  other  state  cities  and  in 
other  leading  cities  in  the  country,  the 
firm  listed  the  name,  serial  number  and 
value  of  each  stolen  bond  and  offered  a 
$5,000  reward  for  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  all  the  gunmen,  or  $1,000  for  each 
robber  captured. 

The  company,  which  must  pay  the  in¬ 
surance  on  the  bonds,  was  moved  to  this 
aggressive  step  by  the  volume  of  the  loot. 
The  gangsters,  five  of  them,  escaped  with 
the  $300,000  last  Thursday  after  a  daring 
machine  gun  holdup  of  the  Jefferson 
bank.  Jefferson  is  25  miles  from  Mil¬ 
waukee.  A  cashier  was  slugged  and  an¬ 
other  employe  of  the  bank  barely  es¬ 
caped  a  gunman’s  bullet  during  the 
stickup. 

Through  the  advertising  drive,  the  com¬ 
pany  hopes  to  make  it  too  “hot”  for  the 
desperadoes  to  dispose  of  the  securities, 
G.  O.  Holdridge,  an  official  of  the  firm, 
who  prepared  the  advertisements,  said. 

“If  the  bandits  try  to  sell  the  bonds, 
they  will  do  so  through  fences,  business 
men,  and  individuals  and  not  through 
bond  houses.”  Mr.  Holdridge  pointed 
out.  “That  is  why  we  decided  upon  the 
newspaper  advertisements.  With  them, 
we  can  get  at  the  general  public,  at  pos¬ 
sible  buyers  of  the  securities,  and  give 
them  adequate  warning. 

“Perhaps  through  the  advertising  we 
may  also  catch  one  or  more  of  the  gang¬ 
sters.  We  hope  we  shall.  This  is  the 
first  time  we  have  tried  this  method  of 
dealing  with  holdups.  We  believe  it 
may  also  have  the  broader  effect  of  com¬ 
batting  crime. 

“It  is  an  experiment  for  us.  We  hope 
that  the  big  advertising  expenditure  will 
bring  results.  In  the  past,  whenever  we 
have  used  advertising  in  connection  with 
stolen  bonds,  we  have  limited  it  to  finan¬ 
cial  papers,  bulletins  or  letters.” 

Each  advertisement,  as  printed  in  the 
local  dailies,  on  the  financial  pages,  bore 
a  four  column  thick  black  headline,  with 
the  words  “$5,000  reward,”  and  beneath 
that  facts  of  the  holdup,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  information  that  a  liberal  bonus 
will  also  be  paid  for  the  recovery  of  the 
stolen  bonds.  The  major  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  listed  the  securities.  Persons 
with  information  were  told  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Milwaukee,  Baltimore  and 
Chicago  offices  of  the  company. 


PrUST  A  MINUTE 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the  STANDARD  AD¬ 
VERTISING  REGISTER — "The  Red  Book.” 
Here  you  will  find  just  what  you  need  to 
know  about  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 
and  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES,  grouped  in 
a  handy  form.  The  SERVICE  is  constantly 
revised  by  our  large  force  and  with  our 
weekly  reports  is  kept  to  date. 

Quit  Guessing  —  Get  the  Register!! 

National  Register  Publishing  Company 

Eastern  Offices  Western  Offices 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
7  Water  St.,  Boston  1226  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Photo  show*  the  modern  plant  of  Critica,  of  Buenos  Aires.  Argentine,  which  claims 
the  largest  evening  circulation  in  South  America.  Critica'*  sphere  of  influence  extends  far 
beyond  the  Argentine,  having  extensive  circulation  in  Uruguay  and  other  countries- 


Critica,  noted  South  American 
newspaper,  tests— and  reorders - 
Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 


CARLISLE  N.  GREIG 


Well-K’.-t'>wn  Newspaper  Advertising 
Man  Succumbs  to  Stroke 

Carlisle  X.  GreiR,  former  promotion 
manaRcr  of  the  .Vete  York  Tclc<iram  and 
well  known  in  newspaper  advertising 
circles,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in 
Cleveland  last  week.  Mr.  Greig  had 
been  with  the  Scripps-Howard  organi¬ 
zation  several  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  Telegram  in  July  this  year  and  had 
recently  been  engaged  in  an  advertising 
business  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Greig  had  a  long  experience  in 
the  service  of  both  newspapers  and 
national  advertisers.  He  was  at  one  time 
business  iTianager  of  the  Chicago  Inter¬ 
ocean  and  later  advertising  manager  for 
the  N^ezv  York  Herald  and  the  London 
Daily  Express.  From  1911  to  1915  he 
was  with  the  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes  ‘Company.  He  originated  the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender  plan  for  sell¬ 
ing  billiard  tables  on  ♦he  installment  plan. 
Mr.  Greig’s  advertising  agency  career 
was  spent  with  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  Lord  &  Thomas, 
Chicago.  In  1919  he  was  president  of 
Greig  &  Ward,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 


EDGAR  E.  BARTLETT 


Illinois  Publisher  and  Organizer  of 
Daily  Association  Dies 

Edgar  E.  Bartlett,  73,  for  37  years 
publisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Gazette,  died  suddenly  Nov.  10  at  his 
winter  home  in  Miami,  Fla.  Mr.  Bart¬ 
lett  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kalamazoo  and  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  an  advertising 
solicitor  on  the  Kalamazoo  Telegraph  in 
1879.  Later  he  became  business  man¬ 
ager.  In  1891  he  moved  to  Rockford 
and  became  associated  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Rockford  Register-Gazette 
until,  in  1901  he  became  chief  owner  and 
publisher. 

He  was  an  organizer  and  first  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  a  member  of  the  .\merican 
Newspaper  Publi.shers’  Association,  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  and 
the  Art  Guild. 


R.  B.  CORBIN 


Newspaper  Man,  Formerly  With 

Chicago  and  N.  Y.  Dailies,  Dies 

Rutherford  B.  Corbin,  49,  newspaper 
man,  died  suddenly  this  week  in  New 
York  Hospital  of  pneumonia. 

Born  in  Washington,  Mr.  Corbin  was 
educated  there  and  at  Princeton.  He 
saw  service  in  Cuba  during  the  Span- 
ish-.American  War.  He  received  his 
newspaper  training  in  Washington,  later 
working  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Mezv  York  Evening  Post.  He  also 
engaged  in  publicity  work.  During  the 
World  War  he  served  with  a  machine 
gun  outfit. 

Mr.  Corbin  had  traveled  all  over  the 
world.  He  was  assistant  secretary  to 
William  Howard  Taft  when  Mr.  Taft 
was  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines. 


RACE  EXPERT  DIES 

“Taps”  was  sounded  at  Arlington 
Downs  racetrack  near  Dallas,  Tex.,  Nov. 
7  for  J.  L.  Dempsey,  veteran  turf 
writer  and  chart  maker  for  Chicago 
Daily  Racing  Form,  who  died  of  heart 
disease  that  day  while  on  a  visit  to  cover 
the  races  at  the  new  W.  T.  Waggoner 
track.  Dempsey  had  been  in  the  racing 
world  for  40  years,  gaining  his  first 
writing  experience  as  editor  of  his  own 
paper.  Rail  Bird  Chatter.  In  1904  he 
joined  Chicago  Daily  Racing  Form.  He 
had  also  been  correspondent  for  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enguircr  and  IV  ashing  ton  Post. 


NEW  A.P.  BUREAUS 

A  new  Associated  Press  bureau  was 
opened  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Nov.  12  with 
Walter  H.  Martin,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
staff,  in  charge  as  correspondent.  An¬ 
other  new  bureau  will  be  established  at 
Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  1,  with  Rex  Saffer,  of 
the  Jacksonville  staff,  as  correspondent. 


©hituarp 


Frank  M.  Hoeye,  74,  former  editor 
of  the  Perry  (la.)  Daily  Chief,  and 
former  postmaster  in  Perry,  died  in  his 
home  in  Des  Moines,  Nov.  6. 

Festi's  Lloyd,  80,  for  many  years 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  Ebensburg 
(Pa.)  Cambria  Herald,  died  at  his  home 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Nov.  4. 

Theodore  J.  Vogel,  84,  for  30  years 
a  printer  on  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle,  died  last  week  in 
a  hospital  in  that  city  as  the  result  of 
an  automobile  accident. 

Elmer  F.  Beckwith,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  in  Colorado  and  founder 
of  the  Longmont  (Col.)  Press,  now 
known  as  the  Times,  died  in  a  Longmont 
hospital  Nov.  7,  after  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  months.  He  was  79  years  old. 

S.  Dean  Barkley,  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Redondo  Beach  (Cal.)  Breeze 
from  1894  to  1914,  died  Nov.  5  at  El 
Segundo,  Cal. 

James  Burke,  70,  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man  of  Utica  and  Little  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  editor  of  the  Dolgeville  (N.Y.) 
Herald,  died  at  his  home  in  Eaton 
(N.  Y.)  Nov.  3.  Burke  began  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  as  a  printer  on  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staffs  of  the  old  Utica 
Herald  and  the  Utica  Daily  Press. 

L.  Acner,  61,  editor  of  the 
Milford  Denter  (O.)  Ohioan,  died  Nov. 
9.  the  day  following  his  election  as 
mayor  of  Milford  Center.  Mr.  Agner 
had  been  a  leader  in  Republican  circles 
in  Union  county  several  years. 

Clifford  West,  27.  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  La  Prensa,  Mexican  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  San  Antonio,  was  drowned  at 
Rockport,  Tex.,  on  Nov.  2,  while  on  a 
week-end  fishing  and  hunting  trip. 

Benjamin  C.  Rickard,  58,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Mason  City  (Ill.)  Ban¬ 
ner-Times,  died  Nov.  7.  He  had  lived 
in  Mason  City  35  years  and  was  former 
owner  of  the  Mason  City  Times,  prior  to 
its  consolidation  with  the  Banner. 

Charles  H.  Townsend,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Trib¬ 
une  and  later  proprietor  of  the  Kane 
County  Neil'S  in  that  state,  died  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  Nov.  2. 

Waltfk  E.  Eixsworth,  56,  city  hall 
reporter  on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union, 
died  Nov.  3.  He  had  served  on  the  staffs 
of  the  Boston  Globe  and  papers  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  for  seven  years  was  min¬ 
ing  editor  on  the  Butter  (Ida.)  Miner. 

J.  Earle  Kelley,  accountant  of  the 
Buffalo  Ez'ening  Nezvs,  died  recently  in 
a  hospital  in  that  city  following  an  op¬ 
eration  for  appendicitis. 

Levi  .\lf.xandf.r.  76,  editor  of  the 
Kahoka  (Mo.)  Rez'ieiv  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  eight  years  ago,  died  Oct.  31  in 
Bedford,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Fred  Larson,  wife  of  the  editor 
of  the  Delavan  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  died 
Nov.  5  in  a  Chicago  hospital. 

Marcus  S.  Bentley,  for  many  years 
mechanical  superintendent  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  died  Nov.  9  at  his  home. 

Fredfjuck  H.  Fiene,  77,  for  .10  years 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Nashz’ille 
(Ill.)  Post,  died  Nov.  10  at  the  home  of 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Meredith,  in 
Chester,  Ill.  He  was  formerly  mayor 
of  Nashville. 

State  .Senator  Lawrence  E.  McCros- 
siN,  of  Pennsylvania,  .secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sports  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  printer  by  trade,  died  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Nov.  9, 
after  an  operation.  Senator  McCrossin 
had  been  employed  by  the  Catholic  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Times  of  Philadelphia  and 
during  the  war  went  over.seas  and  served 
as  a  secretary  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 


GARNER  AT  WASHINGTON 

George  Garner,  recently  of  the  staff 
of  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  field  as  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  this  week  joining 
the  General  Press  Association,  of  which 
George  H.  Manning  is  the  editor  and 
manager. 


For  the  new  Hoe  Super-Production 
Octuple  Press,  now  being  shipped 
to  South  America,  the  proprietors  of 
Critica,  prominent  evening  newspaper 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine,  have  chosen 
complete  equipment  of  Goodrich  One 
Set  Rollers. 

The  decision  of  this  important  South 
American  daily  to  specify  Goodrich  One 
Set  Rollers  was  taken  after  two  years’ 
exhaustive  trial  of  the  rubber  rollers. 

What  Critica  learned,  in  this  trial 
period,  important  newspapers  every¬ 
where  are  discovering. 

Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  are  un¬ 
affected  by  climatic  changes.  Wash-ups 
are  eliminated.  They  do  not  hold  grit 


and  dust.  Half-tones  are  always  clean. 
Sharper  printing  is  effected.  With  One 
Set  Rollers  there  is  no  changing  and 
doctoring  of  rollers.  Any  production 
manager  who  has  used  these  rollers  can 
tell  you  what  they  mean  in  saving  pre¬ 
cious  seconds  in  getting  the  edition  onto 
the  street.  Wherever  your  plant  is 
located — whether  North,  South,  East, 
or  West  (and  this  includes  Canada, 
Europe,  the  Orient,  and  South  America) 
— Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers  can  be 
successfully  used. 

These  rollers  will  pay  for  themselves 
in  extra  wear  alone. 

We  will  gladly  send  additional  in¬ 
formation.  Write  us  today. 


Photo  shows  new  Hoe  Super-Production  Octuple  Pres* 
now  being  shipped  to  South  America  for  installation  in 
the  Critica  Plant 

Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  exclusive  distributors 

75  West  Street,  New  York  180  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 

Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers 
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BURR  FILES  REBUTTAL 
IN  AGENCY  CASE 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


is  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  present 
case  is  not  to  “compel”  business  concerns 
in  their  conduct,  but  to  free  them  from 
coercion.  It  is  held  that  the  “recognized 
list”  of  agencies  is  a  device  of  duress 
and  dangerous  and  the  Commission 
counsel  observes : 

“We  seem  to  have  a  deeper  respect 
for  the  agencies  than  respondents  have. 
We  believe  that  they  can  stand  condi¬ 
tions  of  price  competition,  and  that 
direct  advertising  will  not  become  the 
vogue.  The  agencies  can  stand  on  their 
merits  and  do  not  need  a  non-legislative 
‘franchise’  which  is  designed  to  destroy 
price  competition  in  advertising  by  direct 
advertisers  doing  their  own  work,  and  by 
agencies.” 

Turning  to  the  law  of  the  case.  Coun¬ 
sel  Burr  asserts  that  the  proof  is  much 
stronger  than  is  necessary  to  support  an 
order  to  cease  and  desist.  He  submits 
that  “the  argument  of  respondents  that 
the  advertising  agencies  are  agents  for 
the  publishers  is  extremely  wide  of  the 
mark”  and  is  exploded  by  “these  admit¬ 
ted  facts” : 

(a)  That  the  ethics  of  the  agency  de¬ 
mand.  in  general  probably  successfully, 
that  the  publishers’  interests  not  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  all,  but  rather  the  advertiser’s 
interests,  in  the  selection  of  media ; 

(b)  That  the  media  to  l)e  used  in  any 
given  advertising  campaign  are  chosen  in 
advance  of  the  taking  of  the  matter  up 
with  publishers  at  all ;  and 

(c)  That  the  publisher  has  his  own 
‘special  representative,’  hired  and  given 
a  commission  to  call  upon  the  advertisers 
and  agencies,  and  persuade  them  of  the 
merits  of  his  publication  as  a  medium 
for  their  advertising.” 

Coming  finally  to  the  vital  matter  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  juris¬ 
diction,  commission  counsel  makes  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  way  adver¬ 
tising  is  handled  and  conies  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “the  entire  movement  of 
the  various  parts  and  things  function¬ 
ing  ?h  the  passing  of  the  advertising 
message  from  the  advertiser  to  the 
ultimate  reader  and  prospective  con¬ 
sumer  of  his  goods  is  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  must  not  be  viewed  in 
detail  or  miscroscopically ;  it  must  be 
considered  as  a  vast  movement  on  the 
part  of  .“i.OOO  national  advertisers, 
clients  of  the  members  of  the  re¬ 
spondent  advertising  agency  association 
alone.” 

A  formidable  array  of  cases  are  cited 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  the 
Commission  has  jurisdiction,  and  cases 
cited  by  respondents  in  opposition  to  this 
view  are  carefully  analyzed. 

“We  submit,”  the  brief  states,  “that 
the  relationship  of  advertising  agent,  as 
we  have  alreadv  shown,  is  not  an  in¬ 
strumentality  of  manufacture  or  pro¬ 
duction,  but  is  an  instrumentality  of 
distribution  and  sale  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  that  it  is  an  instrumenta¬ 
lity  of  fundamental  and  paramount 
importance  to  the  sale  of  mercliandise 
of  thousands  of  advertisers." 

In  concluding  his  brief.  Counsel  Burr 
states : 

“We  most  respectfully  urge  therefore, 
that  the  jurisdiction  has  been  .shown, 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  respondents’ 
practices  has  lieen  demonstrated  by  our 
discussion  of  the  facts  and  the  law,  and 
we  accordingly  renew  inir  prayer  that 
an  order  to  cea.se  and  desist  issue 
against  all  respondents  in  this  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 


OBSERVE  ARMISTICE  DAY 

The  Medill-Tribune  post  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  whose  membership  is  made 
up  of  employes  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
observed  Armistice  Day  with  appropriate 
services  in  St.  Chrysostom’s  church.  The 
procession  to  the  church  was  led  by 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  who  is  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  post.  The  services  were 
broadcast  over  WGN,  the  Tribune  sta¬ 
tion. 


COX  CURBS  MARKET 
NEWS  IN  HIS  PAPERS 

Ohio  and  Florida  Publisher  Issues 
Order  to  Take  Stock  News  Off 
Page  One — Aims  to  Help  Pub¬ 
lic  Forget  Panic 


Janies  M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  owner  of  the 
Dayton  (O.)  News,  the  Springfield  (O.) 
the  Springfield  Sun,  and  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  issued  orders  to  his  pub¬ 
lications  to  take  all  stock  market  news 
off  the  first  page.  Asked  why  he  did 
it,  he  said: 

“The  purpose  is  obvious.  The  buy¬ 
ing  of  stocks  in  the  market,  or,  if  you 
want  to  call  it.  speculation  is  a  minor 
and  incidential  thing  in  the  life  of  the 
country.  The  emphasis  we  have  given 
it  makes  it  appear  that  more  people  are 
interested  than  in  our  normal  pursuits. 
The  inevitable  reaction  came.  It  is  nearly 
if  not  quite  over  and  yet  all  of  our 
newspapers  are  filling  the  public  mind 
with  the  idea  of  disaster.  This  can 
easily  develop  a  psychological  condition 
hurtful  to  the  general  interest. 

“There  is  a  distinction  between 
journalistic  enterprise  and  sensationally 
.squeezing,  without  regard  to  conse¬ 
quences,  the  last  news  atom  out  of  a 
dramatic  event.  The  operations  of  the 
stock  market  should  be  set  back  in  their 
proper  department,  but,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  suppression  of  fact  or  development. 
The  great  mas.ses  of  the  people  who  are 
not  involved  can  pursue,  uninterrupted, 
their  part  in  commerce.  Otherwise,  the 
impression  will  grow  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  serious  industrial  de¬ 
pression.  What  is  not  in  any  sense 
justified  by  fundamental  conditions  now 
can  be  created  by  widespread  timidity 
or  fear.  The  impressions  of  the  country 
in  this  active  age  are  on  a  very  sen¬ 
sitive  centre,  and  the  newspapers  are  in 
a  position  to  render  great  benefit  or 
create  serious  injury. 

“My  thought  as  publisher  was  to  help 
our  public  forget  the  panic,  which  has 
Ih'cii  in  no  small  degree  mental  with 
the  holders  of  securities,  and  let  the 
country  go  to  work.  F'or  more  than  a 
year  the  general  efficiency  of  business 
has  been  below  par  Ix'cause  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  obsession.” 


NEW  FINANCIAL  MAKE-UP 

Detroit  Free  Pres*  Starts  Section  With 
Adles*  Front  Page  and  New  Table* 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  made  im¬ 
portant  alterations  in  its  financial  page 
make-up,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
tabular  matter  covering  market  quota¬ 
tions.  Departing  fr  )m  the  prevailing 
custom  of  starting  financial  pages  with 
the  tabular  quotations  themselves,  the 
new  Free  Press  make-up  provides  a 
front  page  for  the  section  with  mast¬ 
head,  free  from  tabulations,  but  con¬ 
taining  the  news  of  business  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  world,  followed  by  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  tabulation  of  the  markets. 

C’omplete  quotations  are  carried  on 
every  active  stock  on  both  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Curb,  in¬ 
cluding  1929  “highs”  and  “lows”  for 
each  stiKk,  day’s  sales,  “high.”  “low,” 
“close”  and  “net  change”  for  the  day,  as 
well  as  the  dividend  rate,  set  in  column 
and  a  half  measure,  and  indexed.  The 
first  page  of  the  financial  section  has 
also  been  freed  from  all  advertising. 


ADDS  POULTRY  ACCOUNTS 

Frank  B.  White  Company,  Chicago, 
has  added  the  following  p<iultry  and 
hatcherv  accounts  to  its  list  of  clients : 
Black  Hawk  Hatchery.  Silvis,  Ill.;  Elk 
City  Hatchery.  Elk  City,  Okla. ;  Inter¬ 
national  Hatchery,  El  Paso,  Tex.:  Mid¬ 
land  Hatchery,  Hillslxiro.  O. ;  Midland 
Fayette  Hatchery,  Washington  Court 
Hou.se,  O. ;  Smiley  Farms.  Jackson, 
Mich;  Murray  McMurray,  Webster  City, 
la.;  Train’s  Poultry  Farm,  Troy,  Mo. 
Other  accounts  added  are  G.  W.  Diener 
Manufacturing  Company,  CTiicago. :  W. 
R.  Meadows.  Elgin,  Ill. ;  and  Funk 
Brothers  Seed  Companv,  Bloomington, 
Ill. 


AD  COURSES  OPEN 


N.  Y.  Advertising  Club  Session*  Start 
Norember  18 

A  course  in  advertising  and  selling, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  will  open  Nov.  18. 
Meetings  will  be  held  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  evenings  at  7 :45  o’clock,  at 
Alexander  Hamilton  Hall,  13  Astor 
Place.  There  will  be  25  sessions. 

The  first  meeting  will  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  lecturers  include;  Bruce 
Barton,  chairman,  Batten,  Barton,  Durs- 
tine  &  Osborne,  Inc ;  Frank  A.  Arnold, 
director  of  development  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company;  Paul  Cherring- 
ton,  director  of  research,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company ;  Bennett  Chappie, 
vice-president,  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company ;  Fowler  Manning,  president, 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriters, 
Inc;  Walter  Drey,  general  manager, 
Forbes  Magazine;  S.  E.  Conybeare, 
Armstrong  Cork  (Company;  Lee  Bristol, 
vice-president,  Bristol-Myers  Company ; 
and  E.  S.  Friendly,  business  manager, 
the  Sun. 


LONDON  HERALD  PLANS 
EXPANSION  PROGRAM 

Labor  Daily  to  Be  Directed  by  New 
$500,000  Company  in  Partnership 
Witb  Odbams  Press — New  Agree¬ 
ment  Safeguards  Policy 


A  new  company  with  a  $.500,000  capital 
has  been  formed  to  carry  out  a  program 
of  expansion  for  tbe  I^ndon  Daily 
Herald,  Britain’s  only  labor  newspaper 
and  the  present  organ  of  the  MacDonald 
I^bor  Government,  it  was  announced, 
Nov.  11,  by  William  Mellor,  editor. 

Through  agreement  made  by  the  new 
company,  the  Trades  Union  Congress, 
proprietors  of  the  Herald,  enter  into 
partnership  with  Odhams  Press. 

“The  terms  of  the  partnership  are 
unique,”  Mr.  Mellor  declared,  “and 
their  uniqueness  lies  essentially  in  tbe 
provisions  relating  to  the  paper’s  policy. 
This  is  .safeguarded  for  all  time,  and  is 
determined  and  fixed  by  tbe  policy  ad¬ 
vocated  and  pursued  by  the  National 
Labor  party  and  the  Trades  Union 
Congress.” 

Every  possible  contingency,  says  Mr. 
Mellor,  has  been  met  to  insure  that  “on 
broad  general  political  and  industrial 
policy  the  voice  of  the  directors  chosen 
by  the  Labor  movement  throueb  the  een- 
eral  council  of  the  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  shall  be  decisive.” 

The  paper,  adds  Mr.  Mellor,  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  speak  not  for  an  individual 
owner,  “but  for  a  great  living  movement.” 
Among  the  features  to  l)e  incorporated 
in  the  new  issue  is  a  free  insurance 
scheme  for  its  readers. 

A  directorate  has  been  formed,  com¬ 
posed  of  Julias  S.  Elias,  chairman  and 
managing  director;  Ernest  Bevin,  deputy 
chairman ;  Benjamin  Tillett,  .\rthur 
Pugh,  Walter  M.  Citrine,  John  Dunbar. 
Philip  Emanuel,  Frank  J.  Cook  and  Nor¬ 
man  Canter. 


PLAN  NEW  U.  S.-GERMANY  CABLE 


Doubled  Business  Warrant*  Second 
Channel,  German-Atlantic  Co.  Say* 

Because  of  a  1(X)  per  cent  increase  in 
cable  business  between  1925  and  1928,  a 
second  cable  will  be  laid  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
announced,  Nov.  12  by  the  German- 
,-\t!antic  Cable  Company. 

The  new  cable,  for  construction  of 
which  negotiations  with  the  Commercial 
Cable  Company  and  the  Western  Union 
are  already  nearing  conclusion,  will,  like 
the  one  laid  in  1927,  go  via  the  Azores 
and  be  operated  by  the  three  companies 
mentioned. 

The  portion  of  the  cost  to  be  borne 
bv  the  German  company  is  $4,.5()0.000. 
The  present  cable  can  transmit  1,5(X) 
letters  a  minute,  but  the  new  one  will 
have  a  duplex  system  permitting  the 
sending  of  3,(X)0  letters  in  five  separate 
channels. 


PLAIN  DEALER  STAFF 
SHAKEUP  EFFECTED 


Many  Promotions  Made  Constituting 
the  Biggest  Shift  Since  Bellamy 
Became  Managing  Editor — Moore 
Named  Assistant  M.  E. 


(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisbes) 

Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  13. — Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  managing  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  today  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  staff  changes;  E.  N. 
Moore,  promoted  from  night  editor  to 
assistant  managing  editor ;  N.  R.  Howard, 
night  city  editor,  promoted  to  night  edi¬ 
tor  ;  Russel  T.  Herrick,  promoted  to 
associate  editor;  James  W.  Collins,  day 
city  editor,  promoted  to  city  editor ; 
Phillip  W.  Porter,  promoted  from  politi¬ 
cal  writer  and  Columbus  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  to  day  city  editor ;  Stanley 
Barnett,  state  editor,  promoted  to  news 
editor,  succeeding  Herrick;  Joseph  K. 
Schmidt,  promoted  to  state  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Barnett ;  Spencer  Irwin,  associate 
news  editor. 

This  is  the  biggest  shift  of  the  staff 
made  since  Bellamy  succeeded  to  the 
managing  editorship  upon  the  death  of 
the  paper’s  editor,  the  late  E.  C. 
Hopwood. 

Practically  all  these  men  have  served 
the  Plain  Dealer  for  10  years  and  over. 
Moore  has  been  a  trusted  editorial  lieu¬ 
tenant  for  many  years  and  is  a  splendid 
judge  of  news.  Howard  served  as  politi¬ 
cal  writer  for  sometime  before  being 
transferred  to  the  copy  desk  and  later 
to  the  city  desk.  Porter  has  made  an 
enviable  record  in  the  political  and  legis¬ 
lative  field.  Barnett’s  “nose  for  news”  is 
proverbial  around  the  Plain  Dealer, 
Schmidt  was  formerly  automobile  editor. 
Collins  has  been  at  the  city  desk  for 
several  years,  being  promoted  from  the 
copy  desk.  Herrick,  as  news  editor  for 
many  months,  demonstrated  his  mettle  as 
a  newspaper  man. 

The  changes  are  effective  immediately. 
The  position  given  Moore  is  a  new  one. 
He  is  shifted  from  night  duty  to  a  day 
position,  aiding  Bellamy.  Moore  has 
been  with  the  paper  over  20  years.  Four 
departments  are  affected,  the  editorial, 
city  desk,  state  desk,  and  night  desk. 
Associate  editor  Herrick  becomes  an 
editorial  writer  and  will  do  much  of  the 
work  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Carl  T.  Robertson,  who  has  been  ill  for 
several  months.  In  point  of  service  Irwin 
is  the  youngest  man  affected.  He  joined 
the  Plain  Dealer  when  the  Cleveland 
Times  suspended. 


CANADAY  RETURNS 


Sees  Europe  Accepting  American 
Advertising  Method* 

American  exporters  have  improved 
their  position  abroad  by  raising  tbeir 
standards  of  personnel  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  adapting  their  business  methods 
to  foreign  situations,  but  need  now  to 
make  more  detailed  studies  of  their 
foreign  customers,  according  to  Frank 
H.  Canaday,  of  the  United  States  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corporation,  who  returned  to 
New  'i’ork  last  week  after  fourteen 
months  of  travel. 

Criticism  of  American  methods  is 
diminishing,  he  said.  American  adver¬ 
tising  is  winning  wide  recognition  and 
American  styles  of  window  display  are 
commonly  seen.  .American  machinery 
and  .American  products  are  seen  every¬ 
where. 


PUBLISHES  FARM  NUMBER 

A  special  Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
number  was  published  last  week  by  the 
Nei.t<ark  (N.Y.)  Courier,  a  weekly.  The 
issue  ran  48  pages  and  carried  5,01 1 
inches  of  paid  advertising.  It  contained 
special  articles  by  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Hyde;  Samuel  H.  Thompson,  Na¬ 
tional  Farm  Bureau  president ;  C.  R. 
White,  president  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau;  and  Frank  P.  Graves,  State 
Commissioner  of  Education.  A.  Eugene 
Bolles  is  president  and  editor  of  the 
Courier. 
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STOCK  GROWERS  TO  ADVERTISE 


Move  to  RoUe  $300,000  Fund  for 
“Eat  More  Meat”  Campaicn 

A  resolution  providing  means  to  raise 
a  fund  of  approximately  $300,000  a 
year  to  finance  an  “eat  more  meat” 
campaign  was  adopted  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
Nov.  7,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Interstate 
Livestock  Producers’  association. 

The  campaign  fund  proposal,  formu¬ 
lated  by  a  special  committee  after  months 
of  study,  will  now  be  submitted  to  the 
national  livestock  and  meat  board  for 
consideration  when  that  body  meets  in 
Chicago,  Dec.  6.  Should  it  receive  the 
board’s  approval  it  will  be  placed  in 
effect  immediately  throughout  the 
country. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  levy  of  25  cents 
to  be  made  on  each  carload  of  livestock 
shipped  to  any  market,  or  shipped  direct 
to  any  buyer,  the  levy  to  be  collected  by 
the  commission  firm  which  handles  the 
consignment,  and  placed  in  a  common 
fund. 


PLAN  $200,000  CAMPAIGN 


Drive  to  Pu«h  Sales  of  Citrus  Products 
Announced 

(,By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tampa,  Nov.  12. —  A  1930  publicity 
campaign  to  cost  over  $200,000  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange.  John  Moscrip,  advertising 
manager  for  the  association,  returned 
yesterday  from  New  York,  where  plans 
for  the  campaign  were  completed. 

The  campaign  will  be  conducted 
through  newspapers  alone  selecting  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  territories  from  which  citrus 
may  be  shipped.  The  campaign  will 
dovetail  with  the  publicity  plans  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Growers  Clearing  House 
Association. 


ADS  FOLLOW  LEGISLATION 

St.  I^uis  dailies  recently  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  enactment  of  a  Missouri 
statute  regulating  beauty  parlors  to  work 
up  considerable  mass  advertising.  The 
Post-Dist’cUch  on  Nov.  7  printed  an 
entire  page  of  cards  of  “beauty  shops, 
hairdressing  parlors  and  schools  com¬ 
plying  with  the  new  Missouri  law.”  A 
synopsis  of  the  new  law  was  printed 
at  the  top  center,  and  a  note  stated  that 
three  similar  informative  displays  would 
be  published. 


Head*  Growers’  Assn.  Advertising 

Asa  D.  Hall,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Growers’  Cooperative  Grape  Juice 
Co.,  with  offices  in  Westfield  and  Buffalo. 
The  cooperative  company  will  conduct 
a  national  advertising  campaign,  start¬ 
ing  in  1930,  to  popularize  branded  grapes. 
Mr.  Hall  will  have  his  offices  in  West- 
field. 


Simmons  Company  Expands 

The  Simmons  Company,  which  last 
month  bought  Berkev  and  Gay,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  in  the  initial  move  of  their  vast 
expansion  program,  has  purchased  the 
two  factories  of  the  B.  F.  Huntley  Fur¬ 
niture  Company,  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  bv  Z.  G.  Simmons,  president  of  the 
firm  which  bears  his  name. 


AGENCY  MEN  JUDGE  POSTERS 

Charles  Daniel  Frey,  president  of  the 
Charles  Daniel  Frey  agency,  Chicago, 
and  .Albert  M.  Sherer,  vice-president  of 
Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  are  members 
of  a  jury  of  selection  for  a  poster  com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  domestic  com¬ 
merce  committee  of  the  Chicago  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce.  The  poster  is  for 
use  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  “Chicago — World  City  Week,”  Feb. 
3-8,  1930. 


NEON  AGENCY  OPENS  OFFICE 

The  National  Neon  Agency,  Inc.,  with 
Thomas  V.  Barber  as  president,  has 
opened  offices  in  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  will  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  several  outdoor  advertising  compan¬ 
ies  in  placing  and  maintaining  Neon 
electric  signs. 


NEA  Distribute*  Jacobs’  Article* 

As  its  sport  feature,  for  release  Dec. 
1,  Everyweek,  NEA’S  magazine  section, 
will  carry  a,  story  by  Helen  Jacobs,  in 
which  America’s  second  ranking  woman 
tennis  player  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
champion,  Helen  Wills.  The  story  is  a 
full-page  feature,  and  will  be  followed 
by  others  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Jacobs. 
An  Armistice  Day  feature  was  released 
by  NEA  this  week  dealing  with  the  sur¬ 
vivors  who  were  with  Sergeant  York 
in  the  Argonne  on  his  exploit  which  won 
the  Congressional  Medal  for  York. 


Will  Issue  House  Plans 

Associated  Press  Feature  Service  will 
issue  a  new  house  plan  feature  to  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  papers,  Dec.  1.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  floor  plans  and  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  for  small  houses  and  separate  plans 
will  be  sent  to  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  mem¬ 
bers. 


Kendrick  On  Tour 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  manager  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Feature  Service,  is  touring 
the  South  on  a  business  trip.  He  will 
return  to  New  York  next  week. 


Mis*  Forman  Returns 

Miss  Elizabeth  Forman,  former  society 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dest>atch,  returned  on  the  George  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Nov.  9  from  Europe,  where 
for  six  months  she  had  been  gathering 
material  for  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles.  Her  home  is  in  New  York. 


Elected  To  Press  Club 

Miss  Adele  Moyer,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  and  Miss  Marie  Klooz,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Women’s  Press  Club  of 
Pittsburgh  at  the  November  meeting. 


Art  Editor  Addresses  Club 

Mrs.  Emily  Grant  Hutchings,  art  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoerat, 
spoke  before  the  Narcissus  Club  in  St. 
Louis,  Nov,  8. 


AD  TIPS 


N.  W,  Ayer  A  Bon.  WsRhington  Squsre. 
riilladelphta.  la  to  uap  a  few  metropolitan 
cltlea  In  scattered  territory  on  The  Chicago 
Dally  XewB. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  General  Motors 
liiilldlng,  Detroit,  Mich.  Is  considering  a  Hat 
of  newspapers  for  the  advertising  of  C.  S. 
Tire  &•  Unhher  Company,  New  York. 

Frank  M.  Comrie  Company,  435  North  Michi¬ 
gan  sreiiiie.  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the 
ari'ount  of  the  Grinnell  Washing  Machine  Cor¬ 
poration,  Grinnell,  la. 

Erwin.  Wasey  A  Co..  S44  Rush  street.  Chi¬ 
cago.  Is  sending  250-ilne  copy  to  a  list  of 
newspapers  on  the  Btntz  Motor  Car  Company, 
Imllanapolis,  Indiana. 

Evans  Associates,  Inc.,  325  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Are  sending  one-time  orders 
to  a  small  list  of  newspapers  on  the  Sliver- 
Marshall  Radio  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Fuller  A  Smith,  1501  Euclid  avenue.  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Is  sending  special  one-time  copy  to  a 
list  of  newspapers  In  conjunction  with  the 
liroadcastlng  of  the  Westlnghouse  Electric  A 
Maniifacturing  Company,  Pittslmrgh,  Pa.  There 
may  l>e  additional  Insertions  in  the  future  in 
connection  with  the  broadcasting  but  this  is 
not  certain. 

Dean  W,  Oeer  Company,  190  Main  street. 
Oshkosh.  WIs.  Is  issuing  orders  to  a  few 
towns  in  the  middle  west  on  Barlow  A  Seellg, 
RIpon.  WIsconaIn,  manufacturers  of  washing 
machines. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  11  East  30th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
Pickering  Governor  Company,  Portland.  Me. 

Husband  A  Thomas.  New  York.  Will  place 
the  advertising  of  the  Clinical  Laoratorles, 
whose  headquarters  are  now  in  New  Y'ork  City. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  lionlevard,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a 
list  of  newspapers  for  the  1930  advertising  of 
Welch  Grape  juice  Company,  Buffalo.  N.  Y". 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  919  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  advertise  the  Shu- 
Gliiv  Footwear  of  the  Miller  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio,  In  newspapers  shortly. 

Reincko-Ellis  Company,  520  North  Michigan, 
Chicago.  Is  considering  a  list  of  newspapers 
for  the  advertising  of  the  American  Chain  Com- 
I>any,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Roche  Advertising  Company,  310  South 
Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Will  place  the 
advertising  of  Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company, 
Menominee.  Michigan,  makers  of  baby  carriages. 

3.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  430  Lexington 
avenues.  New  Y'ork.  YVlll  advertise  the  rubber 
footwear  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
Akron.  O.,  in  newspapers  shortly. 

W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  nvenue. 
New  Y'ork.  Placing  account  for  Zip  Shaving 
Cream,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wales  Advertising  Company,  330  l‘ark  ave¬ 
nue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Whelan 
and  Neve  Drug  Companies. 


THE  CASE  FOR 


MUSIC 


T 

eJi^HE  American  Fecieration  of 
Musicians  is  conducting  an  educational  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  resistance  to  the  attempt  to 
substitute  Canned  Music  for  Real  Music  in  the 
American  Theater. 

■b  V  V 

We  have  an  honest  message  for  the  American 
people  which  we  purpose  to  deliver  in  frank  and 
simple  language,  so  that  all  may  understand. 
Briefly  that  message  is  this:  The  Art  of  Music, 
for  ages  treasured  as  one  of  Man’s  finest  cultural 
influences,  is  threatened  with  decadence  by  the 
imposition  of  a  spurious  substitute  in  theaters. 

V  V  v 

It  is  possible  to  make  clear  the  menace  to  musi¬ 
cal  appreciation  —  and  hence  to  incentive  for 
musical  education — only  by  “calling  a  spade  a 
spade,”  as  the  “spades”  appear  to  us.  The  public 
should  judge  between  Real  Music  in  the  theater 
and  Mechanical  Music  in  the  theater.  We  claim 
the  right  to  present  the  case  of  music  to  this  jury 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

V  v  1- 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  in  our  copy  that  Real 
Music  is  inherently  superior  to  Mechanical 
Music.  If  this  injures  the  feelings  of  interests 
who  seek  to  crowd  music  out  of  the  theater  pro¬ 
gram,  then  “it  is  just  too  bad.”  We  freely  con¬ 
cede  them  the  right  to  buy  space  in  which  to  set 
forth  their  views. 

•b  v  V 

Real  Music  is  not  attempting  to  drive  out  or 
supplant  any  other  entertainment  form,  either 
new  or  old.  It  is  only  trying  to  retain  a  place 
in  the  theatrical  program  which  it  merits  by  rea¬ 
son  of  public  esteem  and  aesthetic  value,  and 
of  which  it  might  be  deprived  by  unopposed 
exploitation. 

"b  V 

We  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  who, 
almost  without  exception,  have  recognized  the 
fairness  of  this  campaign  and  have  opened  their 
columns  to  our  copy  despite  impertinent  attempts 
at  suppression. 


AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  MUSICIANS 

Comptiting  140,000  professional  musicians  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

JOSEPH  N.  WEBER,  Praaidant,  1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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10  MONTHS  NEWSPRINT 
OUTPUT  SHOWS  GAIN 

Canadian  October  Production  Was 
251,914  Tons — Mills  Operating  at 
88.8  Per  Cent  Capacity  in 
Canada,  80.4  Per  Cent  in  U.  S. 


Prcxluction  in  Canada  during  October, 
1929,  amounted  to  251,914  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  252,591  tons.  Production  in 
the  United  States  was  122,009  tons  and 
shipments  122,040  tons,  making  a  total 
United  States  and  Canadian  news  print 
production  of  373,923  tons  and  shipments 
of  374,631  tons.  During  October,  23,841 
tons  of  news  print  were  made  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  1,727  tons  in  Mexico,  so 
that  the  total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  month  amounted  to  399,491 
tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  295,942 
tons  more  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1929 
than  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1928, 
which  was  an  increase  of  15  per  cent. 
The  United  States  output  was  9,260  tons 
or  1  per  cent  less  than  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1928.  Production  in  New¬ 
foundland  was  20,324  tons  or  11  per  cent 
more  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1929  than 
in  1928  and  in  Mexico  2,213  tons  more, 
making  a  total  increase  of  309,219  tons 
or  9  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in 
1928. 

During  October  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  88.8  per  cent  of  rated  capac¬ 
ity,  United  States  mills  at  80.4  per  cent 
and  Newfoundland  mills  at  112.0  per 
cent.  Stock  of  news  print  paper  at 
Canadian  mills  totalled  30,064  tons  at  the 
end  of  October  and  at  United  States 
mills  26,573  tons,  making  a  combined 
total  of  56,637  tons  which  was  equivalent 
to  3.5  days’  average  production. 


CANADIAN  MILLS 


Production 
Actual  Tons 
Per  Month 

1929— Oct.  .  251,914 

10  months..  2,245.795 
1920— 10  months..  1,949,853 
1927—10  months..  1,710,220 
1926—10  months..  1,549,222 
1925—10  months..  1,252,902 
1924 — 10  months..  1,128,949 
1923—10  months..  1,058,463 
1922—10  months..  892,100 


Shipments 
Tons  Per  MILL 
Month  STOCKS 
252,591  30,064 

2,233,273  30,064 

1,950,853  37,618 

1,688,708  35,774 
1,545,689  15,302 

1,252,858  21,443 
1,120,403  22,304 
1,044,907  20,125 
891,284  14,084 


UNITED 

1929— Oct . 

10  months.. 
1928 — 10  months.. 
1927 — 10  months.. 
1926 — 10  months.. 
1925 — 10  months.. 
1924 — 10  months.. 
1923 — 10  months.. 
1922 — 10  months.. 


STATES  MILLS 
122,009  122,040 

1,160,757  1,170,204 
1,170.017  1,153,359 
1,248,822  1,233,975 
1,401,988  1,400,513 
1,263,098  1,262,991 
1,240,205  1,235,168 
1,246,990  1,242,165 
1,200,301  1,204,490 


26,573 

26,573 

36,380 

27,939 

14,567 

20,446 

28,462 

21.911 

19,745 


UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN 
MILLS 

1929— Oct .  373,923  374,631  56,637 

10  months..  3,406.552  3,403,477  56,637 

1928—10  months..  3,119,870  3.104,212  73,398 

1927—10  months..  2.959,042  2,922,683  63,713 

1926 — 10  months..  2,951,210  2,946,202  29,869 

1925—10  months..  2,516,000  2.515,849  41,869 

1924 — 10  months..  2,369,154  2,355,571  50,766 

1923—10  months..  2,305.453  2,287,072  42,036 

1922—10  months..  2,092,401  2,095,744  33,829 


DEDICATE  TABLET 


National  Press  Club  Building  Marked 
as  Historic  Ground 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  14. — A 
tablet  commemorating  the  historic  spot 
on  which  the  National  Press  Club  build¬ 
ing  now  stands  was  unveiled  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  but  short  ceremony  this  after¬ 
noon. 

The  building,  as  stated  on  the  tablet 
erected  by  the  permanent  committee  on 
marking  places  of  historic  interest  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  occupies  part  of 
the  site  of  old  newspaper  row,  and  the 
Ebbitt  Hotel,  home  of  statesmen  of  an¬ 
other  day.  Speakers  included  George 
Rothwell  Brown,  editorial  director  for 
the  Washington  Herald;  Louis  Ludlow, 
former  president  of  the  National  Press 
Qub,  and  Washington  corregpoodent, 
but  now  a  Congressman  from  Indiana; 
Russell  Kent,  president  of  The  Press 
Club,  and  John  Oaggett  Proctor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  that  erected  the 
tablet.  The  Army  Band  furnished  the 
music  for  the  ceremony,  which  was 
held  on  the  pavement  at  busy  14th  and 
F  streets. 


NEW  PRESS  DRIVE  GIVES  EACH  UNIT  ITS 
INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR 


Photo  shows  Indii'idual  Unit  Motor  Drives  on  a  Goss  press  in  Chicago 
Tribune  plant. 


CUCCESSFUL  operation  of  individual 
press  units  by  individual  motors, 
without  any  mechanical  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  presses,  is  announced  by  A.  J. 
Cline,  president  of  the  Qine  Electric 
Manufacturing  Company,  after  a  six 
months’  experiment  in  the  plant  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  test  was  undertaken,  according  to 
Mr.  _  Cline,  as  a  result  of  agitation  by 
publishers  for  a  larger  number  of  print¬ 
ing  units  connected  to  the  folder  of  news¬ 
paper  presses  to  get  an  increased  number 
of  pages  and  the  extreme  speeds  at 
which  presses  are  being  run.  The  prob¬ 
lem  had  to  be  met  in  some  other  way 
than  gearing  to  the  press  shaft  a  motor 
from  100  to  250  horsepower  and  driving 
various  combinations  of  units  from  one 
shaft. 

About  six  months  ago  individual  motors 
were  installed  on  seven  units  and  a 
folder  of  a  unit  type  press  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  plant.  The  motors  are  geared  direct 
to  the  cylinder  gears,  thereby  eliminat¬ 
ing  all  driving  shaft  on  the  press. 

The  problems  were  to  obtain  the  wide 
range  of  speed  necessary  for  driving  the 
cylinders  from  10  to  .500  r.p.m.,  with  an 
individual  motor  in  place  of  the  two 
motor  drives  customarily  furnished,  and 
to  synchronize  these  motors  so  that  they 
would  drive  the  cylinders  at  exactly  the 
same  speed. 

“The  first  problem  was  overcome  by 
an  ingenious  method  of  control,”  Mr. 
Cline  told  Editor  &  Publisher.  “Oper¬ 
ating  from  push  buttons  that  formerly 
controlled  the  two  motor  drive,  we  can 
inch  the  cylinders  around  if  desired,  ob¬ 
tain  a  continuous  slow  motion  of  ten 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  plate 


Henry  Jenkins,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  was  honored  on  the  occasion  of 
his  50th  anniversary  as  a  member  of  the 
Evening  World  staff,  when  the  annual 
composing  room  staff  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  9,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  as  a  testimonial  to  him.  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  presented  with  a  diamond 
solitaire  stickpin  and  a  birthcake  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  World  emblem.  Mrs. 
Henry,  who  was  present,  received  a 
large  bouquet  of  roses.  About  400  at¬ 
tended  the  dinner  and  the  speakers,  who 
paid  touching  tribute  to  the  foreman, 
were:  William  S.  Miller,  of  the  World 
Chapel  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6; 
J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager  of 


cylinders,  or  continue  up  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  without  any  jerk  or  jar,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  units  hooked 
up  to  the  controller. 

“The  equlization  of  speed  is  obtained 
electrically  as  far  as  possible,  and  has 
actually  operated  the  press  without  any 
mechanical  connection  between  the  presses 
or  between  the  motors.  However,  after 
a  short  period  of  twenty  minutes  to  a 
half  an  hour  the  press  gets  out  of  regis¬ 
ter  as  the  folder  or  units  may  creep.  To 
overcome  this  and  to  insure  absolute 
continuous  register,  the  motors  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  small  shaft,  which 
is  only  large  enough  to  maintain  the 
absolute  accurate  speed  necessary  for  the 
press  operation,  and  tests  show  that 
there  is  less  than  2HP.  transmitted  by 
it  at  any  time. 

“On  the  experimental  equiprnent  we 
have  ammeters  on  each  motor  and  the 
test  shows  that  the  motors  take  their 
own  load  and  maintain  their  speed  quite 
accurately.” 

As  a  result  of  the  test,  Mr.  Cline  said 
the  Tribune  has  placed  an  order  for  20 
of  the  individual  drives,  to  be  used  on 
16  new  units  and  four  folders  which  will 
be  installed  shortly  after  January  1. 
The  Chicago  Times  and  the  New  York 
Daily  Ncii's  have  also  ordered  drives. 

A  saving  in  paper  and  better  traction 
of  the  web  through  the  press  are  cited  as 
two  accomplishments  of  the  new  system. 
Savings  in  the  first  cost  of  main  power 
shafts,  bearings,  gears,  couplings,  etc., 
basement  space,  foundation  bracings  and 
cylinder  brakes  are  also  claimed,  as 
well  as  economies  in  power,  oiling,  wear 
of  press,  and  waste  paper. 


the  World;  A.  Hewson,  former  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union;  I.  D.  White,  of  the 
World’s  Quarter  Century  Club;  George 
M.  Stone,  superintendent  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room ;  and  L.  H.  Rouse,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6. 


HERSHFIELD  IS  “BOSS” 

Harry  Hershfield,  creator  of  “Abie 
the  Agent”  comics,  will  be  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the  second  annual  vaude¬ 
ville  show  staged  by  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  for  the  benefit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  charity.  The  show  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Harry  Neigher,  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist,  and  will  present  talent  from  the 
newspaper’s  “Just  Kids”  club  as  part  of 
the  regular  program. 


EDITOR  TARGET  OF 
ARMY  INQUIRY 


Charges  Preferred  Against  Lieut. 
C.  B.  Allen,  N.  Y.  World  Aviation 
Editor,  for  Story  on  Mitchell 
Field  Conditions 


Charges,  based  principally  on  an  article 
in  Aero  Digest  for  October,  were  pre¬ 
ferred  this  week  against  Carl  B.  Allen, 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps 
Reserve  and  aviation  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  as  the  climax  of  a  series 
of  official  investigations  of  news  stories 
concerning  .Air  Corps  equipment  and 
maneuvers.  The  charges,  according  to 
the  War  Department,  were  preferred  by 
Major  General  J.  E.  Fechet,  chief  of  the 
.Air  Corps.  All  papers  in  the  case  have 
been  forwarded  to  Major  General  Han¬ 
son  E.  Ely,  Commander  of  the  Second 
Corps  .Area  at  Governor’s  Island,  N.  Y., 
in  which  area  Lieut.  Allen  is  stationed. 

Although  the  order  covering  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Allen’s  appearance  for  questioning  in 
the  investigation  has  been  published  with 
the  regular  army  orders  in  the  daily 
press,  the  lieutenant  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Wednesday  this  week  that  he  had 
not  yet  received  official  notice  of  the 
charges  against  him  nor  had  he  been  told 
their  nature.  A  board  has  been  apjwinted 
to  sit  at  Governor’s  Island  to  decide  on 
Lieutenant  .Allen’s  fitness  for  retention  in 
the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

An  investigation  by  army  officers  to 
determine  the  source  of  news  stories 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  New 
A’ork  World,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Baltimore  Sun  in  connection  with  the 
Air  Corps  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  and  proposed  maneuvers  in  the 
Canal  Zone  in  1930  has  been  in  progress 
for  some  time,  but  it  is  said  the  Aero 
Digest  article  by  Lieutenant  Allen  forms 
the  principal  basis  of  the  charges  against 
him.  This  article  was  a  rewrite  of  a 
storv  in  the  Siatday  W orld  aviation  page, 
July  21. 

.As  to  the  other  news  stories.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Allen  told  Editor  &  Publisher  they 
were  obtained  by  himself  and  other  re¬ 
porters  during  the  National  Air  Races, 
at  which  leading  figures  in  the  aviation 
industry  were  present.  These  men,  who 
rely  on  government  contracts  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  business,  discussed 
the  prospective  .Air  Corps  budget  and  the 
reporters  got  their  stories  in  an  open 
manner.  Lieutenant  Allen  said. 

“I  have  always  respected  army  confi¬ 
dences.”  Lieutenant  Allen  said,  “and  any¬ 
thing  I  have  written  about  the  Air  Corps 
has  been  material  that  anyone  could  pick 
up  around  Mitchell  Field.” 

The  Aero  Digest  article  dealt  with 
conditions  at  Mitchell  Field  and  told  how 
“service  type”  planes,  used  by  “Class 
One”  pilots  of  the  Reserve  for  practice 
flights  were  declared  unavailable  to  these 
pilots  ahl’.ough  there  were  usually  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  lying  idle  on  the  field. 
The  article  declared  that :  “Little  by 
little,  the  ‘old  guard’  of  the  Air  Corps 
Reserve — composed  of  men  who  won 
their  wings  during  the  World  War — is 
being  driven  to  its  last  stand,  and  ex¬ 
tinction.” 


PRESS  HELD  PUBLIC’S  EYES 

Cincinnati  Election  Board  Grants 
Demand  to  View  Vote  Count 

Isaac  Pichel,  reporter  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Times-Star,  won  a  legal  tussle 
with  the  clerk  of  the  local  elections 
board  this  week.  The  clerk  had  refused 
permission  to  newspaper  men,  Pichel 
among  others,  to  view  the  official  count 
of  municipal  election  ballots  and  Pichel 
carried  his  protest  to  the  entire  board, 
which  upheld  the  appeal  on  the  ground 
that  newspapers  and  their  representatives 
are  in  fact  representatives  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 


STAFF  IS  ENTERTAINED 

Walter  P.  Plummer,  editor  of  the 
Albatty  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
Ez’cning  News,  was  host  to  the  staff  at 
a  party  given  this  week  in  an  Albany 
hotel. 


FOREMAN  HONORED 
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►UR  OVN  Voei-D 

"  or  LetTfcRS . 


ONE  of  the  leading  editorials  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Nezv  Republic 
is  short  on  bouquets  and  long  on  brick¬ 
bats  thrown  at  our  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents.  The  occasion  seems  to  l)e  the 
international  conference  on  naval  dis¬ 
armament  to  be  held  in  London  next 
January  in  general  and  a  sort  of  fore¬ 
warning  against  the  activities  of  such 
chauvinistic  correspondents  as  William 
B.  Shearer  et  al.  in  particular.  Stones 
have  already  been  cast  at  Mr.  Shearer 
and  despite  the  insistence  of  the  journal¬ 
ists  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  suspicion  that  the  doings  of  that 
gentleman  and  some  of  his  associates 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1927. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  agreed  that 
although  decided  improvement  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  in  the  caliber  of  the 
men  employed  by  American  newspapers 
to  represent  them  in  foreign  lands,  there 
is  still  a  crying  need  for  better  and 
still  better  men.  Not  only  are  many  of 
our  foreign  correspondents  in  downright 
ignorance  of  the  problems  about  which 
they  write,  but  they  lack  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  languages  which  in  many 
instances  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of 
incompetent  translators.  Highly  de¬ 
plorable  is  the  “incurable  desire”  with 
which  some  correspondents  seem  to  be 
inflicted  “to  see  every  situation  in  terms 
of  a  dog  fight,  so  that  they  are  continu¬ 
ally  looking  for  quarrels  between  dele¬ 
gations.” 

A  difficulty  much  harder  to  eradi¬ 
cate  is  an  aggressively  nationalistic 
viewpoint  on  the  part  of  some  cor¬ 
respondents.  In  this  connection  the  ed¬ 
itorial  in  the  New  Republic  caustically 
remarks  that  “time  and  again,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  has  been  seen  of  a  jingoistic  news¬ 
paper  man  who  disagrees  with  his  own 
country’s  official  delegation  and  seeks 
to  persuade  it  to  his  own  variety  of 
Chauvinism.  Ordinarily,  it  would  seem 
that  a  good  rule-of-thumb  would  be  for 
the  reporters  to  assume  that  the  diplo¬ 
mats  from  their  governments  are  at 
least  as  patriotic  as  themselves,  and  per¬ 
haps  better  informed.” 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  it  is  unfair 
to  saddle  foreign  correspondents  with  all 
the  blame  for  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions.  Due  cognizance  is  taken  of 
the  factor  of  supply  and  demand.  Edi¬ 
tors  back  home  want  exciting  dispatches ; 
more  papers  must  be  sold ;  foreign  news 
should  be  brief,  exciting  and  superficial. 
Here  is  where  Mr.  Consumer  comes  in. 
The  average  American,  it  is  argued, 
won’t  read  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
discussion. 

So  there  we  are  returned  to  the 
ever  vicious  circle  of  the  relation  of 
correspondent  to  paper,  paper  to  reader, 
and  reader  to  correspondent. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  readers  of 
this  article  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
there  is  no  need  to  be  unduly  pessimistic 
on  this  score,  since  “the  situation  is  one 
which  has  been  vastly  improved  in  recent 
years,  and  is  still  getting  better.” 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 

orials  in  the  T>LAIN  TALK  for  December  prints 
Jetv  Republic  “South-Sea  Fairy-Tales”  by  Marc  T. 
>ng  on  brick-  Greene,  who  is  described  as  "a  roaming 
i  correspond-  newspaper  correspondent,  who  has  lived 
i  to  l)e  the  ill  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe.” 


WE  have  with  us  this  month  two 
newly  borns. 

In  a  sort  of  preface  to  Vol.  I,  No.  1 
of  Booktvise  for  November,  the  editors 
announce  their  intention  of  fulfilling  a 
long-felt  want.  There  is,  they  say,  “a 
mountain  on  the  literary  plain  out  of 
which  no  publisher  has  endeavored  to 
make  even  a  molehill.”  The  “mountain” 
referred  to  is  "the  desire  of  the  average 
citizens  to  recognize,  to  possess,  and  to 
understand  the  best  of  current  books.” 
For  this  purpose  Bookzvise  will  offer 
monthly  to  its  subscribers  approximately 
fifteen  full  reviews,  and  numerous 
shorter  notes,  to  be  chosen  from  that 
great  inexhaustible,  ever-mounting  pile 
of  fiction  and  non-fiction  coming  hot  off 
the  press  to  be  inflicted  on  a  none  too 
discriminating  public. 

Some  hint  as  to  the  character  and 
scope  of  this  new  arrival  is  found  in  the 
titles  of  the  books  of  the  three  leading 
reviews  in  the  issue  for  November. 
They  are  “A  Farewell  to  Arms”  by 
Ernest  Hemingway,  “The  Tragic  Era” 
by  Claude  G.  Bowers,  and  “Thomas 
Jefferson”  by  Gilbert  Chinard. 

Bookwise  is  published  by  The  Thomas 
Fleet  Company,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge. 
The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  a  year. 

Of  a  somewhat  different  nature  and 
purporting  to  be  more  radical  in  tone — 
i.e.,  all  titles  being  in  the  approved  e.  e. 
Cummings  manner — is  the  new  quarterly 
review  of  letters,  thought  and  the  new 
mythology.  Its  “natal”  number  contains 
verse,  book  reviews,  and  some  fourteen 
stories. 

This  month  its  most  notable  con¬ 
tributor  is,  perhaps.  Nelson  Antrim 
Crawford.  Janus,  as  the  periodical  is 
called,  is  edited  by  Solon  R.  Barber, 
remembered  by  .some  of  our  readers  as 
a  faithful  contributor  to  The  Greenwich 
Village  Quill.  A  sort  of  glorified  New 
Masses,  the  new  magazine’s  board  of 
editors — Solon  R.  Barber,  T.  Swann 
Harding,  Harry  Francis  Campbell, 
Barbs  Farrell.  Eleanor  Trott  and  Norma 
Hansen — loudly  proclaim  themselves  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  “policy  of  having  no  policy.” 

The  quarterly  sells  for  35c  a  copy,  or 
$1.25  for  yearly  subscriptions. 

*  *  * 

SCHEDULED  for  review  in  an  early 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publishf®  is 
“News  Reporting”  (Harper  &  Brothers) 
by  Carl  N.  Warren,  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  lecturer  in  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University.  This  book  deals 
exclusively  with  but  one  of  the  many 


First  Choice  of  the 
New  York  Merchants 

The  retail  stores  of 
New  York  —  including 
the  department  stores 
—  place  more  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Sun  than  in 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper,  seven-day 
morning  as  well  as  six- 
day  evening. 


NEW  YORK 


phases  of  newspaper  publishing — news 
reporting. 

*  *  * 

The  leading  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  The  Quill,  the  official  organ  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  international  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  carries  the 
somewhat  attention-arresting  title,  “The 
City  Room — Literary  Slaughterhouse,” 
by  Stephen  H.  Pollinger. 

Attacking  the  idea  that  reporting  is  a 
training  school  for  writers,  Mr.  Pollinger 
says  that  newspaper  work  kills  the 
imaginative  faculty  and  undermines  the 
capacity  for  patient  effort.  The  young 
man  who  thinks  some  day  he  is  going 
to  be  a  good  writer  has  seen  the  names 
of  so  many  ex-reporters  on  lists  of 
modern  novelists  that  to  him  a  news¬ 
paper  job  is  the  first  rung,  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  one,  on  the  literary  ladder.  So 
great  a  fallacy  is  this,  in  Mr.  Pollinger’s 
opinion,  that  he  writes: 

I  want  to  protest  bitterly  at  the  illusion  that 
exists — and  that  is  kept  alive  by  working  news¬ 
paper  men  to  their  eternal  shame — the  illusion 
that  newspaper  work  is  the  best  training  school 
for  fiction  writing.  It  is  anything  but  that.  I 
have  seen  too  many  talented  men  broke  on  the 
pillory  of  newspaper  work  in  the  big  cities  not 
to  know.  Look  over  the  literary  field  yourself 
and  tell  me  if  the  best  work  is  the  prcxluct  of 
former  reporters. 

The  gditors  of  The  Quill  open  their 
columns  to  all  opinions,  pro  and  con,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Pollinger’s  frontal  assault 
on  those  who  counsel  a  newspaper  job 
for  the  young  literary  aspirant. 

*  ^ 

A  ND  still  those  books  on  advertising 
pour  in! 

For  instance,  there  are  two  recent 
books  on  Harper’s  list :  “Introduction  to 
Advertising  illustration,”  by  Gordon 
Aymar,  and  “Layout  in  Advertising,”  by 
W.  A.  Dwiggins.  The  former  book  is 
written  by  the  Art  Director  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  and  explains 
for  the  benefit  of  commercial  art  stu¬ 
dents  and  advertising  illustrators  some  of 
the  problems  (and  how  to  solve  them) 
in  placing  their  products  successfully  in 
the  advertising  world.  The  book  on  ad- 
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JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 
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petent  circulation  men  of 
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important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
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ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
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vertising  layout  may  previously  have 
been  mentioned  in  these  columns.  If  so, 
the  excuse  for  repetition  lies  in  its  ex¬ 
tremely  eulogistic  press  notices.  The 
book  not  only  called  forth  loud  praise 
from  Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  but  Paul 
Hollister,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  so  far  committed  himself  as  to 
say,  “Federal  legislation  to  make  this 
book  compulsory  to  advertising  practice 
might  help.”  Could  a  man  say  more? 

*  *  » 

^HE  BOOKMAN  for  November  con- 
tains  a  four  page  comment  on  the 
new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  by  Henry 
Noble  MacCracken,  President  of  Vassar 
College. 

CUNEO  PRINTS  LIBERTY 

The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
closed  a  contract  for  the  printing  of 
Liberty  magazine  for  a  term  of  years 
beginning  with  the  Feb.  1,  1930,  issue. 


SellingBondsinBoston 

.\d  analysis  of  the  quality  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  carried  by  Boston  news¬ 
papers  for  the  first  nine  mouths  of  1929 
reveals  that  the 

BOSTON  EVENING  TKANSCRIPT  car¬ 
ried  200,.’)80  lines  of  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies,  far  outdiatancing  the  second 
paper. 

- — carried  20,472  lines  of  dividend  ad¬ 
vertising,  far  outdistancing  the  second 
paper. 

— carried  20,401  lines  of  financial 
notices  (reorganizations,  bonds  called, 
etc.),  far  outdistancing  the  second 
paper. 

In  October  the  Boston  Evening  Tran¬ 
script  carried  more  lines  of  financial 
advertising  than  in  any  month  In  its 
history. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript 

Highest  Ratio  of  Buyers  to  Readers 

CIlAJUiES  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Chiesgo 
D.  J.  KEIJaEY.  Wall  St.  Representative 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  News-Repub¬ 
lican 

Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
A  Republican 
Centerville  loweglan 
it  Citizen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creeton  News-Adver¬ 
tiser 

Davenport  Democrat 
A  lieader 
Davenport  Ttmee 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Tlmee 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  Messen¬ 
ger  A  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat 

Iowa  City  Press  Clt- 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Tlmea- 
Republlcan 
Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  Jb 
News-Tiibune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Perry  Chief 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Bvsiiliig 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 
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GROWTH  OF  PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY  TRACED 


Printing  Business  Expansion  Kept  Pace 
With  Advancement  of  Education — 
Payrolls  Show  Increase  Despite 
Labor-Saving  Machinery 


The  march  of  education  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  30  years,  which 
enabled  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  acq'uire  the  ability  to  read,  has  given 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

In  the  year  1899  this  industry- 
had  a  payroll  of  but  $50,333,000,  and 
employed  only  94,604  wage  earners,  but 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  paralleling  the 
country’s  increasing  ability  to  read  and 
demand  news  and  reading  matter  of 
interest,  the  number  of  employes  gained 
to  119,399  and  the  payroll  to  $231,150,- 
683  in  1927,  according  to  statistics  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau. 

The  increased  employment  in  the 
printing  division  of  the  industry  has 
occurred  despite  the  advent  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  which  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  elimination  of  many  workers 
heretofore  employed  when  press  ma¬ 
chinery  was  not  as  far  advanced  as 
today. 

A  consistent  gain  has  likewise  been 
made  in  the  per  capita  wages  of  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  workers  engaged 
solely  in  newspaper  and  periodical  ac¬ 
tivities  In  1927  this  per  capita  wage 
was  $1,936,  as  compared  to  $1,859  in 
1925:  $1,702  in  1923;  $1,621  in  1921; 
$1,199  in  1919;  $774  in  1914;  $685  in 
1909;  $618  in  1904;  and  $532  in  1899. 

The  aggregate  payroll  from  census 
period  to  census  period  was  as  follows: 
$231,150,683  in  1927;  $217,540,967  in 
1925;  $196,804,325  in  1923;  $174,3.58,525 
in  1921;  $144,348,173  in  1919;  $88.- 
561,248  in  1914;  $74,401,593  in  1909; 
$.59,821,000  in  1904;  and  $.50,333,000  in 
1899. 

The  estimated  full-time  earnings  of 
male  workers,  per  capita,  amounted  to 
$2,236  in  1925,  as  compared  to  $1,008 
per  capita  for  women  employes. 

The  total  number  of  wage  earners 
engaged  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  periodicals  and  newspapers  gained 
steadily  from  1899  up  to  the  post-war 
peak  of  1919,  when  a  drop  was  made 
1919  to  1921,  and  then  the  climb  re¬ 
sumed  to  date.  The  figures  show 
94.604  workers  employed  in  1899  ;  96,- 
857  in  1904;  108,672  in  1909;  114,375 
in  1914;  120,381  in  1919;  107,534  in 
1921;  115,646  in  1923;  117,001  in  1925; 
and  119,399  in  1927. 

PLANS  FOR  LABOR  DAILY 


outlined  this  week  by  William  Mellor, 
its  editor. 

He  announced  that  a  new  company 
with  a  $500,000  capital  has  been  formed 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Vic¬ 
toria  House  Printing  Company  and 
Odhams  Press,  Limited,  to  turn  to 
account  the  good-will  and  connection  of 
the  existing  Daily  Herald. 

The  Daily  Herald  for  the  16  years 
of  its  existence  has  been  a  small  sheet, 
seldom  exceeding  12  pages.  The  new 
issue,  which  is  expected  about  March, 
will  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mellor,  “the 
most  momentous  development  scheme,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  but  in  the  history  of  journalism.” 


TO  BETTER  RADIO  PROGRAMS 


GIRLS  READ  NEWSPAPERS 

An  analysis  of  the  reading  habits  of 
65,000  girls,  14  to  17  years  of  age,  in 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  of 
New  York  reveals  that  94  per  cent  read 
daily  newspapers,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  just  made  public  by  the  New  York 
State  education  department.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  study.  Dr.  L.  A.  WilsMi, 
assistant  commissioner  for  vocational 
education.  State  education  department, 
said:  “The  influence  of  the  newspaper 
in  molding  public  opinion  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  shown  .than’  in  this  study 
in  which  it  was  found  that  all  but  a 
small  number  of  our  continuation  school 
girls,  and  boys  as  well,  read  newspapers 
if  they  do  not  read  anything  else.” 


National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
Ask  for  Federal  Support  of  Ethics 

In  order  to  combat  the  growth  of  radio 
programs  of  doubtful  content,  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Broadcasters  at  its 
annual  meeting  last  week  in  West  Baden, 
Ind.,  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing 
L.  S.  Baker,  its  managing  director,  to 
arrange  a  working  agreement  with  the 
Better  Business  bureau  and  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  .America,  and  asking 
the  Federal  Radio  commission  to  form¬ 
ally  adopt  the  broadcasters’  code  of 
ethics  as  part  of  its  procedure  in  regu¬ 
lating  broadcasting. 

Members  of  the  association  are  asked 
to  submit  all  propositions  from  doubtful 
advertisers  and  all  instances  of  unfair 
practices  so  that  they  may  be  presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  bureau.  William  S.  Hedges,  radio 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  broadcasters’ 
association. 


and  Light  Law  section.  The  same  issue 
of  the  Journal  included  a  12-page  tabloid 
size  Winter  Travel  By  the  Sea  section 
and  a  10-page  full  size  WTMJ  souvenir 
supplement  commemorating  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  WTMJ’s  new  5,000-watt  trans¬ 
mitter  and  a  new  building  at  the  trans¬ 
mitting  station  12  miles  from  the  heart 
of  Milwaukee. 


TO  ATTEND  A.  P.  MEETINGS 

Paul  Cowles,  executive  assistant  of  the 
-Associated  Press,  left  this  week  to  at¬ 
tend  a  series  of  state  A.  P.  meetings  in 
the  South.  He  attended  a  meeting  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Nov.  13  and  was  to  at¬ 
tend  one  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  15. 
and  one  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Nov.  16. 
Other  meetings  he  is  scheduled  to  attend 
will  be  at  Enid,  Okla.,  Nov.  17 ;  Beau¬ 
mont,  Tex.,  Nov.  24,  and  Macon,  Ga., 
Nov.  26.  He  will  stop  off  at  New 
Orleans  and  will  visit  A.  P.  bureaus 
along  his  route,  returning  to  New  York 
about  Nov.  30. 


3  SPECIAL  SECTIONS  IN  1  ISSUE 

Gov.  Walter  J.  Kohler  having  vetoed 
a  bill  appropriating  funds  to  print 
enough  copies  of  Wisconsin’s  new  traffic 
law  to  supply  every  motorist,  the  MU- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Nov.  3  published 
the  code  in  full  in  a  special  lb-page 
tabloid  size  Automobile  Driving  Code 


ANNOUNCES  XMAS  BENEFIT 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
has  launched  its  campaign  for  its  annual 
Christmas  Basket  fund  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  benefit  theatrical  performance 
to  be  given  Dec.  14.  Every  dollar  do¬ 
nated  to  the  fund  is  spent  for  food  to  fill 
baskets  for  the  city’s  poor,  the  news¬ 
paper  itself  meeting  the  expenses-  of 
maintaining  the  fund. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Britith  Daily  Herald  Will  Make 
Journalism  History,  Editor  Says 

The  future  policy  and  extension  of 
the  Daily  Herald,  Britain’s  only  I^bor 
newspaper  and  the  present  organ  of  the 
MacDonald  Labor  Government,  were 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginomrt 

Flatiron  Building 

ITS  Fifth  Avs.  at  23rd  St. 
TsIsphoBSi  Alaonquia  1S20 


Designers  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
tbe  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


f  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in 
which  the  Hoe,  24- 
hour,  night  and  day 
emergency  and  re¬ 
pair  department 
functions  in  getting 
replacement  parts 
out  in  the  minimum 
of  time  is  not  a  hit 
and  miss  affair.  It  is 
a  positive,  depend¬ 
able  service,  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  in 
personnel  and  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipped 
with  a  large  stock  of 
parts,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping 
publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

j  (irnpral  OIHc«*s 

1.38th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  Cilv 


Inbuilt 

k 

I  PRESSES 

l  Bargains 
a  in  all  types  S 

■  tell  usyourneeds  ■ 
!  and  send  jbr  list  ” 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(AH  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NEINSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Special  Services  for  the  use  of 
publishers  tchn  desire  speedy 
Adverlisinf!  or  Circulation  in¬ 
creases  are  listed  on  the  Classified 
pafses. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS— 40,000  per  hr.  Tha  heavlaot 
and  moat  producUve  high  speed  unit  preaa.  Eqaippra  with  latest  qaiek 
lock-np  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mecbanlral  engineering  practice. 


THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  30,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  lahor)  cut  In 
half.  Bconomy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-designed :  hnllt 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  nnlta,  be 
increased  in  its  capacity. 


capaci 


THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dallies  and  weekllaa. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  delivers  perfected  newapapen. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  6,000  te 
0,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writs  ns  your  press  needs — Let  as  help  you  solus  your  prossroom  problonte 
Our  etoK  is  srt  your  soroics 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  imehigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Him  — .BO  par  Una 

3  Timea  —  .40  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Caah  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .75  par  Una 

4  Timea  —  .60  par  line 
Count  aix  worda  to  the  Una 

White  apace  charce  at  aame  rate  per  Una 
par  inaertion  at  earned  by  fraquancjr  of  in- 
aartion.  Bdinimum  apace,  three  Unea.  The 
Editor  A  Publiaher  reaervea  the  richt  to 
claaalfy,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokera 


for  Fapera  That  Fay,  write  at.  Our  liat  in¬ 
cludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  In  the 
Uiddle  West.  Pertonal  serrice.  Clyde  B. 
Knox.  Board  of  Trade  Bldg,,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
North  Florida  chain  3  oHlciul  weeklies,  ten 
years  old,  close  estate.  Solid  business  towns. 
»OL’,000,  halt  cash.  Income  30%.  Own  build¬ 
ing.  (J.  S.  Wyckoir,  Broker,  157  Watseaslng 
-tve.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Evening  Faper:  Exclusive  New  England  field, 
splendid  e<iulpment,  good  business,  earning 
dividends;  initial  payment  t25,000;  balance 
easy  terms.  I  have  made  a  survey  of  the  field, 
plant  and  books  and  can  recommend  this  prop- 
erty.  J.  B.  8hale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

One  Ohio  and  one  Iowa  daily  available.  Cnu- 
anal  opportunity  for  moderate  investment. 
Charles  M.  Veasey,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  Lease 


Wanted  to  lease  witli  option  to  buy  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  interest  in  small  daily  b.v  editorial  writer: 
.\ddress  I)-TU9,  Editor  &  PuMisber. 


Interest  For  Sale 


Publisher  of  Chain  Store  periudi<'al  and  in¬ 
formation  service  finding  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand.  offers  liberal  Interest  in  paying  business, 
capable  of  generous  additional  profits.  Charles 
N.  Vea»'y,  Wrlgley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  PUIICHASE  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
INTEREST  IN  AN  ESTABLISHED 
PI  BLISIIINO  BI  SINES 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  some  one  desir¬ 
ing  to  become  a  publisher  of  a  high-class 
monthly  technical  Journal  of  national  circulation 
that  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  field  in  both 
api>earance  and  content. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  present  earnings  and 
prospective  profits  is  available:  total  capital 
required  for  50%  partnership  $200,000:  in  one 
or  several  parts;  in  active  or  silent  partnership. 
D-T59,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Accounting 


Newspapers  Accounting  and  Audit  Company,  36 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Audita,  systems,  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  ImsinesH  nlti<‘e  problems 
analyzed.  Prompt  attention  to  Inquiries  regard¬ 
ing  fees,  etc. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Money-Making  Weekly,  rich  field  near  New 
York.  Six  months’  earnings  e*|ual  price,  $2,000. 
1>  S12.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


$15,000  invested  now  in  established  daily  will 
assure  a  $100,000  newspaper  property.  That’s 
not  “high  finance,”  it's  a  fact.  D-K06,  Editor 
&  Pul>lisher. 


Special  Representative 


Special  Representative  with  exceptional  agency 
anil  national  advertising  contacts  wants  addi¬ 
tional  pa|iers  in  weekly  and  small  daily  field. 
Long  establislied  and  tlioroughly  experienced, 
(iuglluccl,  303  Wewt  02nd  St.,  .New  York. 


The  Buyers  of 
Equipment  and 
Supplies  read 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Our  campaigns — dailies,  weeklies — net  4,000  to 
30.000  subscriptions.  Only  organization  with 
successful  drives  in  4  N.  T.  City  boroughs. 
Hudson  De  Priest  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efflclent  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonafide 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


The  W.  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Builders — Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 


The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  service  in 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  affidavits  of 
the  exact  results  of  its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


EDITORIAL 


SjiMlicat*  Features 


"You  and  Your  Advertising,”  daily,  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  teaches  patrons  value  of  good 
copy,  ade<iuate  space,  continuous  advertising: 
samples:  star  feature  for  salesmen.  Frank  Ed* 
wards  Henkel,  Linden,  N.  J. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising — A  growing  eastern  metropolitan 
paf>er  requires  high  calibre  advertising  salesmen. 
Preference  w’ill  be  given  to  men  who  know  how 
to  sell  second  papers  with  strong  responsive 
circulations.  In  first  letter  state  past  ex¬ 
perience,  connections.  Give  full  personal  de* 
tails  and  salary  expected  to  start.  D-777, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion— In  city  over  a  million. 
Progressive,  intelligent,  who  understands  home 
delivery  circulation  promotion;  up  to  the  minute 
ideas  in  circulation  promotion.  Situation  per* 
manent.  Salary  according  to  ability  to  produce. 
D-702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Placement  Service — Openings  now  in  all  depart* 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  0.  Box  788,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Editorial  Maybe  there  Is  a  somewhat  more 
than  all  round  editorial  man  who  can  fill  this 
New  York  Jolt — though  nobody  has  been  able  to 
fill  it  yet.  He  ought  to  know  bow  a  newspaper 
gets  out  and  how  a  niagasine  is  produced.  He'll 
need  the  capacity  to  analyze  and  adjust  prob¬ 
lems  of  pr<Hlu<‘tion  and  run  a  complicated  desk. 
He  must  be  familiar  with  type  and  have  a  flair 
for  the  magazine's  individuality.  Rote  won't 
take  the  place  of  horse  sense.  Imagination, 
energy,  tact,  a  sense  of  reHpo*^sibillty  and  edi¬ 
torial  experience  which  goes  a  go<H)  deal  beyond 
mere  <‘opy  editing — though  there  is  plenty  of 
that  in  diverse  and  specialized  forms.  I)*809, 
F:ditor  A  Publisher. 


Roadmen — Wanted,  on  a  metropolitan  eastern 
morning  paper,  hard  hitting  roadmen,  metro¬ 
politan  exi>erience  not  necessary.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  ambitious  young  men  who  want 
good  opportunities  to  develop  with  a  growing 
organization.  In  first  letter  give  experience, 
present  connection  and  salary  expected  to  start. 
D-776,  Editor  &,  Publisher. 


Salesman  waiting  upon  the  newspaper  editors 
wanted  to  represent  a  special  feature  as  a 
side  line.  First  class  feature  already  used  by 
a  number  of  big  papers.  Liberal  commission. 
Opportunity  fur  right  man  to  increase  bis  income 
$3. (NX)  a  year  with  little  effort.  Send  statement 
of  previous  experience,  etc.,  to  Severn  Feature 
Service,  Box  110b,  Washington,  U.  C. 


Situations  Wanted 


AdvertUing-Busuiesa-Promotion — .Mature  exec¬ 
utive  and  unusual  salesman.  Wide  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller  city  morning  and  evening 
experience.  Available  account  recent  consolida¬ 
tion.  Age  40.  mHrrie<l,  unquestionable  record. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Tears  of  experience  with 
envinide  record  as  advertising  executive  on  suc- 
cessful  papers.  Have  personality,  initiative  and 
enthusiasm  to  win  confidence  of  both  advertisers 
and  associates.  Excellent  salesman  with  ability 
to  lead  and  train  staff  in  constructive  selling 
and  service.  Thorough  knowledge  modern  pro¬ 
motion  methods,  market  analysis  and  merchan¬ 
dising  plans.  W'ant  permanent  connection 
where  constructive  work  is  necessary  and  results 
will  be  rewarded.  For  details  and  interview 
address  D-755,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  —“One  of  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  men  I  know*' — from  a  former  employer. 
Experience,  education,  ability,  character.  Now 
employed.  D-708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager,  employed,  desires  connec¬ 
tions  in  middle  west  or  southern  town  of  25  to 
x50  thousand.  Services  available  In  30  days. 
Address  D-Bll,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Honest,  go-getting  salesman  with 
successful  record,  seeks  connection.  Good  sales¬ 
man.  lay-out  man  and  copy  writer.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  on  sei'ond  newspaper.  Best  references. 
l)-808.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  capable,  aggressive,  ear¬ 
nest  worker — goo<l  record.  Very  efflclent  in 
developing,  organizing  and  promoting  good  cir¬ 
culation.  Fully  experienced.  Would  consider 
assistant’s  Job.  D-f^5 — Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Marager  available  after  January  Ist. 
Nine  years’  experience  morning,  afternoon,  and 
Sunday.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  sober,  mar¬ 
ried,  conscientious  worker,  one  who  will  im¬ 
prove  your  collections  and  circulation,  communi¬ 
cate  with  me.  D-807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager. — A  capable  manager  of 
city  or  country  circulation  department.  Ten 
years  experience.  Twenty  nine  years  old. 
married  with  two  children.  Employed  at  present 
and  showing  steady  and  substantial  gains.  Not 
necessary  that  1  make  change  but  highly 
desirable.  Experience  has  been  with  dallies  of 
75.(KKI  and  125,000  daily  circulation.  Available 
January  1,  19JiO.  A-l  References.  D-775» 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -Experienced  and  capable. 
Member  l.C.M.A.  Available  now  for  real  re¬ 
sults.  1)-7H0,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— 

Fourteen  years'  experience  on  large  and  small 
dailies,  with  enviable  record  of  results.  Know 
every  phase  of  circulation  promotion,  boy  carrier 
organization,  dealer  cooperation,  collections, 
A.H.C.  re4iuiren!ents,  etc.  Age  30,  married. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Can  demonstrate  ability 
that  will  insure  permanency.  D-815,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  or  Assistant  Manager  available  for 
progressive  newspaper.  Unusual  competitive  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  morning  newspaper.  Am 
half  work  horse,  half  race  horse,  100%  sales¬ 
man.  Very  active,  dependable,  clean-cut.  Good 
executive  appearance.  Fully  understand  cost, 
copy  writing,  promotion,  etc.  Married.  Young. 
Desire  change  for  betterment.  Wonderful  ref¬ 
erences.  Let  me  tell  you  my  full  story.  W’rite 
D-758,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager— Here  He  Is— 

Newspaper,  advertising  for  Cla88ifie<l  Manager, 
issue  November  0th,  Editor  A  Publisher,  using 
Box  I)-781 — Applicant  is  age  specified.  His 
experience  qualifies  for  position  where  initiative, 
energy  and  gcKxl  management  Is  required  and 
rewar<Ie<l.  He  knows  your  country  and  has  an 
outstanding  Classified  record  over  a  period  of 
years.  He  is  happily  employed  Indefinitely,  but 
will  consider  a  change,  providing  it  offers  more 
opportunity  and  advancement.  For  this  reason 
applicant  addresses  you.  preferring  to  conceal 
his  Identity  to  protect  his  employment.  Kindly 
write  in  confidence  D-810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Managers— 

2.*)  experienced  Classified  Managers  available  at 
present.  Write  for  photographs,  detailed  past 
rec'ords,  references,  etc.  No  charge  to  employ¬ 
ers,  Placement  Service,  P,  0.  Box  783,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager — Eight  years  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  desires  permanent  position  with 
goo<l  growing  organization.  Good  linage  record. 
Available  Immediately.  Excellent  references. 
Address  Box  D-788.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Man,  news  editor,  telegraph  or  any  desk, 
thoroughly  experienced;  married;  wants  posi¬ 
tion  midwest  afternoon  daily.  l>-800,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Desk  Man.  telegraph  editor,  make-up.  etc.,  first- 
class  experience,  wants  position  on  Southern 
afternoon  daily.  D-767,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  and  Newspaper  Manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  exi>erience  available.  Qualified  any  de¬ 
partment  newspar>er.  Highest  credentials. 
I>-7b5.  FMitor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Publisher-Manager  -20  years'  experience, 
desires  greater  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Hustler,  organizer,  business  getter,  goo<l  habits, 
married,  college  graduate.  Mason.  Kiwanian. 
Prefer  South.  Salary  and  i>onu8,  later  lease  or 
buy  interest.  Now  advertising  manager.  No 
second  rater.  C.  L..  1004  Kenilworth,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 


Publishers! 

Secure  your  Execu¬ 
tive  through  the 
Classified  Depart¬ 
ment  of 

Editor  dC  Publisher 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Editorial — Young  nrwfipaper  man  wishes  posi- 
tioD  on  weekly.  Would  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  in  paper.  D-764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man  desires 
connection  with  weekly  or  daily  In  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-765.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Librarian — Capable  woman,  “morgue  keei>er’' 
or  public  service  manager.  Experienced  in  re¬ 
vising  obsolete  filing  methods.  Efficient  hard 
worker — ability  to  cooperate.  Metropolitan 
exiterience.  References.  D-790,  &litor  A 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editorship,  small  town,  wanted  by 
young  man  who  has  already  held  such  i>osition 
and  who  has  held  down  8{>eclal  and  general 
assignment  jobs  and  all  desk's  on  big  city 
papers.  Reply  Box  707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  wanted  by  fast 
growing  newspaper  in  Southwest.  Tamlliarlty 
with  economical  pro<luction  costs  essential  and 
must  have  executive  ability.  Give  references, 
age  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  D-8(K{, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Executive — Experience  covers  all 
branches,  including  publisher.  Open  for  connec¬ 
tion  w’bere  ability,  integrity  and  hard  work  will 
count.  Address  box  D-762,  Editor  A  Publlsbar* 


Political  Cartooniat — Syndicates  falling  to  sup 
ply  the  demand  for  cartoons  dealing  with  local 
political  events,  cart<K)nlst  wishes  job  on  dally 
to  work  in  direct  co-ordination  with  editorial 
staff.  Experience  on  two  Metropolitan  dailies. 
Samples  of  work  sent  on  re<iuest.  D-796,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Reporter,  experienced,  single,  journalism  school 
graduate.  •goo<l  writer,  moderate  salary,  will  go 
anywhere.  I)-716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


_ Equipmunt  for  SaU 

For  Sale — Duplex  6att>e<l  press,  angle  bar,  now 
running  4, SOU  per  lionr,  extra  well  equii  pe<l 
with  rollerx,  rliasea,  pu|>er  roll  ahafta,  etr., 
Westlngbouse  motor.  D-802,  care  Editor  Sc 
rubliKlier. 


Job  Freaaea,  Paper  Cnttera,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
A  complete  line.  Orerbanled  end  guaranteed 
maebinee  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engrarlng  Co.,  114  B.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Xagazinet,  molds,  fonts,  spacebands,  linera, 
etc.,  new  iind  used,  bought,  sold,  traded.  F.  A. 
.Montgomery,  Towanda,  Pa. 


PhotoengraTing  equipment  for  sale.  Osaaplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Mtchlnaig  OS,,  4W 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted — Rotary  press,  modern,  for  country 
daily,  with  stereo  equipment,  cliaaes,  form 
tables,  etr.  D-801,  care  Eilitor  &  Publisber. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negoti.Ttions  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 

Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  8  BUGGY,  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


“D  V  running  a  story  on  duck  and  quail 
■L*  hunting,  telling  of  different  localities 
where  hunting  was  good  and  explaining 
how  to  get  to  these  places  the  St.  Louis 
Star  obtained  a  page  of  advertisements 
from  sporting  goods  stores,  hardware 
stores  and  other  firms  selling  hunter’s 
equipment. — N.  B.  T. 


Inter -departmental  co-operation  can 
make  of  special  sections  a  real  success. 
In  one  city  a  society  editor  was  asked  to 
write  a  lead  on  Easter  fashions  and  link 
up  her  pictures  if  she  could ;  a  city  editor 
was  asked  to  write  a  parade  story  and 
the  Sunday  editor  had  an  Easter  fashion 
feature  all  to  go  with  a  ten  page  fashion 
section  written  by  special  writers  and 
sold  by  the  advertising  department  to 
merchants  of  the  city.  It  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  a  June  bride  section  was  later 
tried  and  a  fall  house  cleaning  section 
^and  Christmas  gift  number  as  well. — 
H.  M.  S. 


Christmas  will  soon  be  here.  Why  not 
work  up  a  special  page  or  classified  sec¬ 
tion  for  small  shops,  many  of  which 
specialize  on  or  make  gifts  to  order? 
Cabinet  shops,  manufacturing  jewelers, 
toy  shops,  seamstresses,  etc.,  are  logical 
prospects. — G.  C.  M. 


The  better  class  of  portrait  studios  are 
now  soliciting  Christmas  business.  .Ap¬ 
proach  your  local  studios  asking  them 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  good  portraits 
require  plenty  of  time  for  proper  finish¬ 
ing  and  orders  placed  at  once  will  be 


delivered  in  ample  time  for  mailing  to 
distant  points.  Kodak  stores  will  adver¬ 
tise  their  enlargement  service. — R.  T.  C. 


Head  a  page  “Here  are  the  Makings.” 
And  group  certain  dry  goods,  stationery 
and  gift  shops,  which  advertise  “the 
makings”  of  Christmas  gifts  which  may 
be  made  by  nimble  fingers  at  home. 
Early  Christmas  advertising  may  be  se¬ 
cured  through  advertising  the  material, 
pattern  and  process  to  housewives  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  their  own  gifts. — C.  M.  L. 


It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of  the 
average  annual  coal  bill  in  any  city  is 
wasted  in  smoke  and  gas.  Sell  copy  to 
some  firm  of  heating  engineers  stressing 
this  point  and  explaining  their  service  in 
increasing  efficiency  of  heating  plants. — 
L.  G.  M. 


Here  is  a  boon  for  classified  men  who 
have  been  nonplussed  by  requests  for  in¬ 
sertions  of  that  asinine  item :  “The  per¬ 
son  who  Monday  night  stole  the  cat’s 
milk  is  known  and  will  avoid  trouble  by 
returning  same  to  rightful  owner  before 
it  sours.”  The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record 
has  patterned  a  substitute,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example,  that  makes  the 
item  less  amusingly  absurd ;  Lost : — The 
person  who  took  the  overcoat  from  In- 
silco  hall  Saturday  night  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  return  it  to  L.  Gade,  104 
Cook  avenue,  by  Wednesday  night,  or 
the  police  will  be  notified.” — Niver  W. 
Beaman. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  runs  an  annual  snow  contest, 
with  a  prize  of  five  tons  of  coal  for  the 
closest  guess  as  to  the  day,  hour  and 
minute  the  first  snow  falls. 


Tattooing  is  among  the  forbidden  arts 
in  Cleveland,  a  Cleveland  News  writer 
found,  but  men  who  have  changed  their 
minds  can  get  pictures  of  the  past  re¬ 
moved.  An  interview  with  a  doctor 
who  does  some  of  this  removing  was 
quite  readable,  discussing  the  designs 
men  want  removed,  their  reasons,  etc. — 
U.  S.  V. 


have  had  any  trouble  with  the  car,  or 
with  getting  license  or  registration. 
—  P. 


In  Worcester,  Mass.,  it  has  been 
been  found  that  more  women  than  men 
are  convicted  of  illegal  keeping  and  sale 
of  intoxicants.  If  this  is  the  case  in 
other  cities,  it  might  make  an  interest¬ 
ing  yarn  to  ascertain  the  why  of  it. 
Also  work  in  the  moral  effect  of  this 
illegal  trafficking  in  liquors  on  the 
children  and  home  life  of  the  type  of 
women  who  engage  in  it. — Victor  N. 
Vetromile. 


The  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard- 
Times  is  offering  prizes  totaling  $25 
for  the  best  letters  giving  proof  that 
there  is  a  Santa  Claus.  The  only  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  contest  are  that  letters 
must  be  written  by  children  less  than 
12  years  old  and  must  be  written  by  the 
children  themselves. — R.  W.  J. 


Instead  of  running  in  the  names  of 
guests  at  social  affairs,  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  has  adopted  a  society 
page  style  which  calls  for  the  names  of 
guests  in  six-point  in  two  columns  side 
by  side,  with  the  words  “Mesdames”  and 
“Misses”  at  the  head  of  each  group. — M, 


If  there’s  a  college  or  school  which 
features  sports  near  your  town,  there’s 
also  a  good  story  about  the  financing  of 
these  sports.  Cornell,  for  instance,  in 
analyzing  its  costs  in  this  direction, 
shows  losses  on  every  sport  but  football, 
paying  losses  on  swimming,  baseball, 
track,  navy,  basketball,  wrestling,  soccer, 
hockey,  lacrosse,  tennis,  fencing,  field 
maintenance,  etc.,  from  profits  on  foot¬ 
ball,  and  having  a  balance  available  at 
that.— Oxie,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Now  that  the  stock  market  has 
crashed,  get  the  real  estate  men  of  your 
community  to  contribute  to  a  joint  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  series  worded  around  the 
thought  that  real  property  is  the  safest 
investment. — Rast. 


Smaller  packages  of  food  are  now 
found  on  the  pantry  shelves.  This  new 
development  in  merchandising  has  the 
elements  of  a  good  market  or  grocery 
page  story.  Housewives  are  discovering 
they  meet  her  needs  in  an  efficient  man¬ 
ner  and  they  are  stocking  up  on  cans  and 
packages  of  flour,  sugar,  tea,  olive  oil, 
salad  dressing  and  a  multitude  of  other 
articles.  Kitchenette  and  service  pantry 
are  finding  many  problems  solved  by  the 
small  package. — A.  C.  R. 


CARRIES  WAR  NECROLOGY 

A  list  of  those  soldiers  of  Tennessee, 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  who  were 
killed  in  the  World  War  and  whose 
bodies  still  are  in  foreign  cemeteries 
were  published  in  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  Sunday,  Nov.  10.  Three  full 
pages  were  required. 


STAFF  HOLDS  PARTY 

Members  of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press  attended  their  sixth  annual  Mrty 
on  Hallowe’en  night.  C.  E.  Broughton, 
editor,  was  among  the  guests.  A  sou¬ 
venir  tabloid  edition  of  the  paper  was 
run  off  for  distribution  at  the  party, 
carrying  pictures  of  employes  from  all 
departments. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

MAMMA’S 

BOY 

A  Human  and  Humoroum  Comic 
Strip  by  Will  Gould. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenifsberc,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Check  up  with  state  automobile  offi¬ 
cials  or  other  sources  of  information  and 
get  some  interesting  stories  on  the  old 
cars  that  are  still  Ixing  used.  Find  out 
their  mileage,  age,  performance,  and 
other  points,  also  whether  or  not  they 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  OTfanintioo  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
biases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surreys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 


VSSST 

49$  Lexmgton  Avenue,  New  Yoric 


McCLURE 

FEATURES 

develop 

Circulation 

Prestige 

Advertising 

Revenue 


11  COLUMNS  ON  PEACE 


The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
on  Nov.  11,  devoted  11  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  space  on  two  pages  to  an  Armis¬ 
tice  Day  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  contributed  by  leading  clergy¬ 
men,  educators,  prominent  women  and 
other  important  individuals  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Prominent  on  the  “Peace 
Page”  was  an  editorial  by  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 


DOROTHY  THOMPSON  DINED 

Dorothy  Thompson,  newspaper  wo¬ 
man  and  wife  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  was 
the  guest  at  a  luncheon  in  St.  Louis 
last  week.  Among  the  guests  were 
George  Johns,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
Homer  Bassford,  secretary  of  the 
Times;  Frank  P.  Glass,  Jr.,  of  the 
Star,  and  Caspar  Yost,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Globe-Democrat. 
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NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan- 
^ages. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


-NEWJERSEr- 


Great  Induttrial  Center 
National 

Advertising  Lineage 

For  October 

Broke  ALL  Records 

— indicative  of  the  recogni¬ 
tion  given  to  Camden’s  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  industrial 
situation 

An  unduplicated  One-Coat 
advertisinc  coverafe  throu(h 

C01IKIER-P08T  • 
NEWSPAPERS 

National  Rep;  Story,  Brooka  A  Finley 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN  ? 


The  PenoDiMl  Butmu  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newi- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertieing 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  eaves  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  o^y  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  ezpect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  ^ 


McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  N.Y. 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


